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TEN THOUSAND A-YEAR. 
Part XIV. 


*¢ FonTUNA seevo leta negotio, et 
Ludum insvlentem ludere pertinax, 
Transmutat incertos honores, 

Nunc mihi, nunc alii benigna. 
Laudo manentem : SI CELERES QUATIT 
PENNAS, RESIGNO QUZ DEDIT, ET MEA 

VIRTUTE ME INVOLVO, PROBANQUE 

PavUPERIEM SINE DOTE QUZRO,”” 


BedoLpD now, patient and reflecting 
reader—for in your eyes it is anxiously 
desired that this history (however im- 
perfectly given) may find favour— 
the dreadful—the desperate reverse in 
Mr Aubrey’s circumstances. He has 
suddenly fallen from a very command- 
ing position in society: from that of a 
high-born English gentleman, possess« 
ed of a fine unencumbered income, and 
all of luxury and splendour, and of 
opportunity for gratifying a disposi- 
tion of noble munificence, that it can 
secure—and whose qualifications and 
prospects justified him in aspiring to 
the highest senatorial distinction :— 
behold him, I say, with his beloved 
and helpless family, sunk—lower than 
into straitened circumstances —be- 
neath even poverty—into debt—and 
that of a hopeless description!— 
seeing that no one can be so secure, 
but that all this, or something of the 
like kind, may one day or other hap- 
pen to him, ’tis hoped that it will be 
found neither uninteresting nor unin- 
structive to watch carefully and close- 
ly the present condition and conduct 
of the Aubreys. 


Hor, Carm. Lib. iii. 49. 


Bound hand and foot—so to speak 
—as Mr Aubrey felt himself, and en- 
tirely at the mercy of Mr Titmouse 
and his solicitors, Messrs Quirk, Gam- 
mon, and Snap, what could he but 
submit to almost any terms on which 
they chose to insist ?—It will be re- 
collected that Mr Gammon’s propo- 
sal* was, that Mr Aubrey should 
forthwith discharge, without scrutiny, — 
their bill of L.3946, 14s. 6d. ; give 
sufficient security for the payment of 
the sum of L.10,000 to Mr Titmouse, 
within twelve or eighteen months’ 
time, and two promissory notes for the 
sum of L.5000 each, payable at some 
future period, as to which he had to 

-rely solely on the sincerity and for. 
bearance of Mr Gammon, and the 
ratification of his acts by Mr Tit- 
mouse. This proposal was duly come — 
municated by the unfortunate Aubrey 
to Messrs Runnington, who obtain- 
ed a fortnight’s time in which to deli- 
berate upon it; at the end of which 
period, he was advised by them to ac- 
‘cept the proposed terms as unques« 
tionably fair, and, under circumstances, 
much more lenient than could have 
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been expected. ‘This might be so; 
but yet, how dismaying and hopeless 
to him the idea of carrying it into ef- 
fect! How, indeed, was it to be done? 
First of all, how were Messrs Run- 
ningtons’ and Mr Parkinson's bills to 
be got rid of—the former amounting 
to L.1670, 12s., the latter to L.756 ? 
And how were Mr Aubrey and his 
family to /ive in the meanwhile, and 
how, moreover, were to be met 
the expenses of his legal education ? 
As was intimated in a former part of 
this history, all that Mr Aubrey had, 
on settling in London, was L.3000 
stock (equal to L.2640 of money) 
and L.423 in his banker’s hands ;—so 
that all his cash in hand was L.3063 ; 
andif he were to devote the whole of it 
to the discharge of the three attorneys’ 
bills which he owed, he would still 
leave a gross balance unpaid of 
L.3310, 6s. 6d.! And yet for him 
to talk of giving security for the pay- 
ment of L.10,000 within eighteen 
months, and his ewn notes of hand for 
L.10,000 more! It was really almost 
maddening to sit down and contem- 
plate all this. But he could not fold 
his arms in impotence and despair— 
he must look his difficulties straight in 
the face; and do the best that was in 
his power. He resolved to devote 
every farthing he had, except L.200, 
to the liquidation of Messrs Quirk, 
Gammon, and Snap’s account, and (in 
smaller proportion) of those also of 
Messrs Runnington and Mr Parkin- 
son: if necessary he resolved, though 
his heart thrilled with anguish at the 
thought, to sell his books, and the 
remnant of old family plate that he had 
preserved. Thenhe would strainevery 
nerve to contribute towards the support 
of himself and of his family—poor 
oppressed soul !—by his literary exer- 
tions, in every moment that he could 
spare from his legal studies ; and prac- 
tise the severest economy that was 
consistent with health and the preser- 
vation of a respectable exterior. He 
resolved also, though with a shudder, 
to commit himself to Gammon and 
Titmouse’s mercy, by handing to 
them (though a fearful ees itseemed) 
his two notes of hand for L.10,000— 
payable on demand—for such Gammon 
intimated was usual in such a case, and 
would be required in the present one. 
But whither was he to look for secu- 
rity for the payment of L.10,000 
within eighteen months’ time? This 
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was a matter that indeed staggered 
him, and almost prostrated his energies 
whenever he directed them to the 
subject ; it occasioned him inexpres< 
sible agitation and anguish. Indi- 
viduals there were, he believed—he 
knew—who would cheerfully enter 
into the desired security on his be- 
half; but what a mockery — cruel 
and insulting! For them to be asked 
to secure Ais payment of the sum at 
the time mentioned, was, in effect, 
palpably asking them to pay the money 
for him, and in that light they could 
not but view such an application. 
The reader will easily understand the 
potency of such considerations upon 
so sensitive and high-minded a person 
as Aubrey. While revolving these 
distracting and harassing topics in his 
mind, the name of Lord de la Zouch 
always presented itself to him. Had 
he not solemnly—repeatedly—pledyed 
himself to communicate with that kind 
and wealthy and generous nobleman, in 
such an emergency as the present? His 
lordship’s income was at least eighty 
or a hundred thousand pounds a-year ; 
his habits were simple and unosten- 
tatious, though he was of a truly mu- 
nificent disposition; and he had not a 
large and expensive family—his only 
child being Mr Delamere. He had 
ever professed, and, as far as he had 
hitherto had an opportunity, proved 
himself to be a devoted, a most affec- 
tionate friend to Mr Aubrey :—did not 
Providence, then, seem to point him 
out distinctly as one who should be 
applied to, to rescue from destruction 
a fallen friend? And why should 
Aubrey conjure up an array of ima- 
ginary obstacles, arising out of ex- 
cessive and morbid fastidiousness ? 
And whom were-such scruples redu- 
cing to destitution along with him?— - 
his wife, his children, his devoted and 
noble-minded sister! But, alas! the 
thought of sweet Kate suggested an- 
other source of exquisite pain and em- 
barrassmeut to Aubrey, who well 
knew the ardent and inextinguishable 
passion for her entertained by young 
Delamere. ’Twas true that to pacify 
his father, and also not to grieve or 
harass Miss Aubrey by the con- 
stant attentions, with which he would 
have otherwise followed her, he had 
consented to devote himself with great 
assiduity and ardour to his last year’s 
studies at Oxford; yet was he by no 
means an infrequent visiter at Vivian 
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Street, resolutely regardless of the 
earnest entreaties of Miss Aubrey, 
and even of her brother. Not that 
there was ever any thing indelicate or 
obtrusive in his attentions ;—how could 
it be? Alas! Kate really loved him, 
and it required no very great acute 
ness in Delamere to discover it. He 
was as fine, handsome, a young fellow 
as you could see any where; frank, 
high-spirited, aceomplished, with an 
exceedingly elegant deportment, and 
simple, winning manners—and could 
she but be touched witha lively sense of 
the noble disinterestedness of his at- 
tachment to her! I declare that Kate 
wrote him several letters in dissuasion 
of his addresses, that wore such a ge- 
nuine and determined air of repulsion 
as would have staggered most men; 
but young Delamere cared not one 
straw for any of them: let Kate vary 
her tone as she pleased, he simply told 
her that he had sent them to his mo- 
ther, who said they were very good 
letters indeed ; so he would make a 
point of reading all she would send him, 
and so forth. When Kate, with too 
solemn an emphasis to be mistaken or 
encountered with raillery, assured 
him that nothing upon earth should 
prevail upon her to quit her present 
station in her brother’s family, at all 
events until he had completely sur- 
mounted all his troubles, Delamere, 
with looks of fond admiration, would 
reply that it signified nothing, as he 
was prepared to wait her pleasure, and 
submit to any caprice or unkindness 
which her heart would let her exhibit. 
I must own that poor Kate was, on 
more than one occasion of his exhibit- 
ing traits of delicate generosity to- 
wards her brother, so moved and 
melted towards her lover, that she 
could—shall I say it ?—have sunk in- 
to his arms in silent and passionate 
acquiescence ; for her heart had, 
indeed, long been really his. Now, I 
say, when Mr Aubrey adverted for 
a moment to this state of things, was 
it not caleulated a thousand-fold to 
enhance the difficulty of his applying 
to the father of Delamere? So in- 
deed it was; and, torn with conflict- 
ing emotionsand considerations of this 
kind, nearly the whole of the fort- 
night granted to him for deliberation 
had elapsed, before he could make up 
his mind to apply to Lord de la 
Zoueh. At length, however, he de- 
termined to do so; and when he had 
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dropped into the Post- Office his letter 
—one in every line of which the noble 
and generous person to whom it was 
addressed might easily detect the 
writhings of its writer's wounded spirit 
and broken heart—he looked indeed a 
melancholy object. The instant that, 
by dropping his letter into the box, he 
had irrecoverably parted with all con- 
trol over it, and to Lord de la Zouch 
it must go, Aubrey felt as if he would 
have given the world to recall it. 
Never had he heaved so many pro- 
found sighs, and felt so utterly miser- 
able and destitute as during his walk 
homeward that afternoon. There they 
did not know ofthe step he had in- 
tended to take,.nor did he tell them 
that he had taken it. When he saw 
his sister he felt sick at heart ; and du» 
ring the whole of the evening was so 
oppressed and subdued, that the faint 
anxious raillery of Mrs Aubrey and 
Kate, and the unconscious sportive- 
ness of his children, served only to 
deepen the gloom that was around his 
spirit. He had requested Lord de la 
Zouch to address his answer to him 
at the Temple; and sure enough, by 
return of! post, Mr Aubrey found ly- 
ing on his desk, on reaching the 
Temple in the morning, a letter ad- 
dressed, “* Charles Aubrey, Esq., at 
Weasel’s, Esq., No. 3; Pome- 
granate Court, Temple, London ;” 
and franked, ** De 1a Zoucn.” 

‘* I shall return presently,” said Mr 
Aubrey to the clerk, with as much 
calmness as he could assume, having 
putthe letter into his pocket, resolving 
to go into the Temple gardens and 
there read it, where any emotion which 
it might excite would be unobserv- 
ed. Having at length seated him- 
self on a bench, under one of the 
old trees near,the river, with a some- 
what tremulous hand he took out 
and opened the letter, and read as 
follows :— “* 





« Fotheringham Castle, 18th July, 18—. 


«* My very dear Aubrey, 

‘¢ If you really value my friendship, 
never pain my feelings again by ex- 
pressions of distrust as to the issue of 
any application of yours to me, such 
as are contained in your letter now 
lying before me. Has any thing tha 
has ever hitherto passed between us 
justified them? For Heaven’s sake 
tell your attorneys not to lose a mo- 
ment in procuring the necessary in- 
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struments, and forwarding them to me 
through Messrs Framlingham, my 
lawyers; I will then execute them 
immediately, and return them to you 
by the next post or mail. If you will 
but at onee set about this in a busi- 
ness-like way, | will forgive and for- 
get all the absurd and unkind scruples 
with which your letter abounds. Since 
you would prebably make a mighty 
stir about it, I shall not at present 
dwell upon the inexpressible pleasure 
it would give me to be allowed to ex- 
onerate you at once from the vulgar 
and grasping wretches who are now 
harassing you, my very dear Aubrey, 
and to constitute myself your creditor 
instead of them. But, on further con- 
sideration, I suppose you would dis- 
tress yourself on the ground of my;re- 
stricted means rendering it so much 
more difficult for me than for them to 
give you time for the payment of your 
debt!! Or will you play the man, 
and act at once in the way in which, 
I assure you, upon my honour, I 
would act by you, oa a similar solici- 
tation, were our situations reversed ? 
By the way, I intend to insist on be- 
ing your sole surety ; unless, indeed, 
your creditors doubt my solvency, in 
which case I hope we shall be able, 
amongst our common friends, to find 
a sufficient co-surety. 

«* And now, dear Aubrey, how get 
you on With law ? Does she smile or 
scowl upon you? I wonder why you 
did not go to the fountain-head, and 
become at once a pupil to your friend, 
the Attorney-General. Who is the 
gentleman whom you are reading 
with? He certainly has rather a cu- 
rious name! Well, my dear Au- 
brey, Heaven in its own good time 
crown your virtuous efforts—y our un- 
conquerable resolution —with success ! 
Won't it be odd if, when I am dead 
and gone, and my son is occupying 
my present place on the benches, you 
should be sitting on the woolsack ? 
More unlikely things than this have 
come to pass: look at ! How are 
dear Mrs Aubrey and Miss Aubrey, 
and your little ones? Though we are 
going in a fortnight’s time to fill this 
eld place, (the s, the 8, and 
the s,and others, arecoming,) we 
shall be till then quite deserted, and 
so after they are gone. Would that 
we could insist on all of you taking 
up your abode with us! Have you 
seen Geoffrey lately? He tells me 


that he is working very hard indeed at 
Oxford ; and so says his tutor. It is 
more than everI did. Pray write by 
return. I amever, my dear Aubrey, 
yours, faithfully and affectionately, 


* De La Zoucn. 
* Cuartes Avusrey, Esq. 


s¢ PS. On further consideration, let 
your people send the deeds, &c., at 
once onto me, direct from themselves ; 
—’'tis a private matter, which is of no 
consequence to any one but ourselves. 
Noone, indeed, except ourselves, your 
own solicitors, and your opponents, 
need know any thing about it. Neither 
Lady de la Zouch nor my son will 
m the least inkling of the matter.” 


No language of mine can do justice 
to the feelings with which Mr Aubrey, 
after many pauses, occasioned by ir- 
repressible emotion, perused the fore- 
going letter. Its generosity was inx« 
finitely enhanced by its delicacy ; and 
both were most exquisitely appreciated 
by a man of his susceptibility, and in 
his circumstances. His eyes—his 
heart overflowed with unutterable 
gratitude towards the Almighty, and 
the noble instrument of his mercy. 
He would have flown on the wings of 
the wind to the dear beings in Vivian 
Street, with joyous face and light elas- 
tic step, to make them participators 
in his joy. He rose and walked to 
and fro by the river side with most 
exhilarated spirits. The sky was 
cloudless ; the sun shone brilliantly ; 
and innumerable brisk and busy eraft 
were moving to and fro upon the 
swelling bosom of the magnificent 
Thames. Gladness was in his soul. 
The light without was typical of that 
within. Several times he was on the 
point of starting off to Vivian Street ; 
but, on consideration, he resolved to 
ge to Messrs Runnington, and set 
them into instant communication with 
Messrs Quirk, Gammon, and Snap; 
and matters having been set in train 
for the speediest possible settlement, 
Mr Aubrey returned to chambers, 
but quitted them an hour earlier than 
usual, to brighten the countenances of 
those he loved by the joyous intelli- 
gence he bore. But he found that 
they also had cheering news to coms 
municate ; so that this was indeed a 
memorable day to them. 

Old Lady Stratton, an early and 
bosom friend of the late Mrs Aubrey, 





1841.] 
had, it may easily be believed, never 
ceased to take a lively interest in the 
fortunes of the unhappy Aubreys. 
She was now far advanced in years; 
and though she enjoyed an ample in- 
come, derived from the liberality of 
her husband, Sir Beryl Stratton, Ba- 
rouet, who had died some twenty or 
thirty years before; yet, having no 
children, and seeing no necessity for 
saving money, she had followed the 
noble example of her deceased friend 
Mrs Aubrey, and bestowed annually 
all’her surplus income in the most li- 
beral and systematic charity. Many 
_ years before, however, she had re- 
solved upon making a provision for 
Miss Aubrey, whom she loved as if 
she had been her mother; and the 
expedient she had resorted to (quite 
unknown to the Aubreys) was to in- 
sure her life for the sum of L.15,000, 
the whole of which sum she had in- 
tended to bequeath to Miss Aubrey. 
The premiums on so large an insurance 
as this were heavy annual drains upon 
her purse; and, together with her 
long-continued charities, and the ex- 
penditure necessary to support her 
station, left her but stinted means for 
contributing to the relief of the ruin- 
ed Aubreys. With some difficulty, 
however, the old lady, in one way or 
another, principally by effecting a 
loan from theinsurance company upon 
her policy, had contrived to raise a 
sum of L.2000; and Miss Aubrey had 
that morning received a letter from 
her, full of tenderness, begging her to 
present the sum in question (for which 
Lady Stratton had lodged a credit 
with her bankers in London) to her 
brother Mr Aubrey, to dispose of as 
he pleased—trusting that it might be 
effectual in relieving him from the dif- 
ficulties which were more immediate- 
ly pressing upon him. 
they spent so happy an evening to- 
gether since they had quitted Yatton. 
In the excitement of the hour, even 
Aubrey felt for a while as ifthey now 
saw their way through all their em- 
barrassments and dangers. Can the 
reader imagine what must have been 
the feelings of Miss Aubrey when she 
first heard of, and afterwards reflect- 
ed upon, the princely munificence of 
Lord de la Zouch? If he ean, it is 
well—it is more than I am equal to 
describing. They kept her awake 
more than half the night; and when 
she appeared at breakfast, her bro- 
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ther’s quick eye detected in her coun- 
tenance the traces of a severe conflict 
of feelings. With him also much of 
the excitement occasioned by the two 
occurrences above mentioned, had dis- 
appeared by the time that he took his 
seat in his little study at his usual 
early hour. First of all, he felt very 
uneasy in receiving so large a sum 
from Lady Stratton, whom he knew 
not to be rich—at all events, not rich 
enough to part with so considerable a 
sum without inconvenience; and he 
resolved not to accept of her proffered 
kindness, unless she would allow him 
to transmit to her his bond for the 
amount, together with interest. Sure- 
ly this was an unnecessary step; yet 
where is the man who, on all occa- 
sions, acts precisely as a calm and re- 
flecting observer of his conduct, long 
afterwards, could have wished him to 
act? One must make allowance for 
the feelings which prompted him— 
those of a highly honourable and in- 
dependent and over-sensitive man, 
who felt himself oppressed already by 
the weight of pecuniary obligation 
which he had incurred, and sought for 
the semblance of relief to his feelings 
by receiving that as a loan only which 
had been nobly proffered as a gift; 
and thus, as it were, in point of fact 
destroying all the grace and-courtesy 
of the benefaction ; but it is useless 
discussing the matter. I regret that 
Mr Aubrey should have allowed him- 
self to be influenced by such consider- 
ations: but so it was—and poor -old 
Lady Stratton was informed by him 
in a letter certainly abounding in. ex-. 
pressions of heartfelt gratitude and 
affection, that he had availed himself 
of her generous assistance, but only on 
the terms of his being allowed to de- 
posit his bond for the repayment of 
it, with interest, with her solicitors ; 
earnestly trusting that, erelong, he 
should be enabled to fulfil his engage- 
ments to all who had assisted him. 

This seasonable assistance enabled 
him to make the following arrange- 
ment for liquidating the sums due on 
account of the tremendous attorneys’ 
bills :— 


Messrs Quirk, Gammon, and Snap’s 


L.3946 14 6 
1670 12 0 
756 0 0 
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L.6373 6 6 


bill was, 
Messrs Runningtons’, 
Mr Parkinson’s, J 
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These were his liabilities. Then his 
assets were:— 

Money inthe funds, . L.2640 

Money at his banker's, . 423 

Advanced by Lady Stratton, 2000 





L.5063 


As soon as he had made the fore- 
going statement on a slip of paper 
early in the morning in his study, he 
averted his eye from it for a moment 
with a sort of cold shudder. Were he 
to devote every farthing of assets that 
he had, he still could not come within 
L.1310 odd of his mere attorneys’ 
bills. What was he todo? The result 
of a long and anxious morning's calcu- 
lation and scheming was to appro- 
priate L.4000 of his assets thus—(if 
he could prevail upon his creditors to 
be for the present content with it :)— 


To Messrs Quirk, Gammon, and 


Snap, ° . L.2500 
Messrs Runnington, 1000 
Mr Parkinson, é Pe 500 

L.4000 


If this arrangement could be effect- 

ed, then he would be able to reserve 

.in his own hands L.1063, and retain 
liabilities as under :— 


Messrs Quirk, Gammon, and Snap’s 


_ (balance,) L.1446 14 6 
Messrs Runningtons’ 
(ditto, ) - 670 12 0 


Mr Parkinson’s (ditto,) 256 0 0 
L.2373 6 6 








Heavy was his heart at beholding 
this result of even the most favourable 
mode of putting his case: but he 
placed the memoranda in his pocket- 
book, and repaired to his dressing- 
room ; and having completed his toi« 
let, appeared at breakfast with as 
cheerful a countenance as he could as- 
sume. Each of the three assembled, 
perceived, however, that the others 
were striving to appear gay and hap- 
py- Suffice it to say, that within a 
week’s time, Messrs Runnington re- 
ceived the necessary security from Lord 
de la Zouch, who had thereby bound 
himself in the penal sum of L.20,000 
that Mr Aubrey should, on or before 
the 24th day of January 18, (thatis, 
im eighteen months’ time from the date 


of the bond,) pay the principal sum of 
L.10,000, with interest at 5 per cent ; 
and this instrument, together with 
Mr Aubrey’s two promissory-notes 
for L.5000 each, and also cash to the 
amount of L.2500 in part payment 
of their bill, having been delivered to 
Messrs Quirk, Gammon, and Snap— 
who, after a great. deal of reluctance 
on the part of Mr Quirk, finally con- 
sented to allow the balance of L.1446, 
14s. 6d. to stand over—they deliver- 
ed to him, first a receipt for so much 
on account of their own bill ; and se- 
condly, an instrument by which Tit- 
tlebat Titmouse, for the considerations 
therein expressed, did remise, release, 
and for ever quit claim, unto Charles 
Aubrey; his heirs, executors, and ad- 
ministrators, all other demands what- 
soever, [7. e. other than the said sum 
of L.20,000.] By this arrangement, 
Mr Aubrey was absolutely exonerated 
from the sum of L.40,000, in which 
he stood indubitably indebted to Mr 
Titmouse, and so far he had just cause 
for congratulation. But was not his 
situation still one calculated to depress 
and alarm him more and more every 
time that he contemplated it? Where 
was he to find the sum requisite to re- 
lease Lord de la Zouch from any part 
of his dreadful liability? For with 
such a surety in their power as that 
great and opulent peer, was it likely 
that Messrs Quirk, Gammon, and 
Snap, would be otherwise than per- 
emptory and inflexible when the day 
of payment arrived? And if so, with 
what feelings must Mr Aubrey see his 
noble and generous friend called upon 
to pay down nearly L.11,000 for him? 
And was he not liable at any moment 
upon his own two notes for L.5000 
each? And were they not likely to 
insist speedily on the discharge of their 
own serious balance of L.1446 odds? 
How likely that persons such as they 
and their client were represented to 
be, would, as soon as they decently 
could, proceed to extremities with 
him, in the confidence that the sight 
and the sound of his agonies would 
call in powerful and affluent friends to 
his assistance ? 

Still pressed, as indeed he was, his 
spirit had by no means lost its elasti- 
city, supported as he was by a power- 
ful, an.unconquerable witt—and also 
by a devout reliance upon the protee- 
tion of Providence. Though law is 
indeed an exhausting and absorbing 
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brey with unflagging energy, yet he 
found time (those who choose may 
find time enough for every thing) to 
contribute sensibly to the support of 
himself and his family by literary la- 
bours, expended principallyupon com- 
positions of an historical and political 
character, and which were forwarded 
from time to time to the distinguished 
Review which has been already men- 
tioned. To produce, as he produced, 
articles of this description—of consi- 
derable length and frequency—re- 
quiring ready, extensive, and accurate 
knowledge, and careful composition ; 
original and vigorous in their concep- 
tion and their execution, and by their 
intrinsic merit arresting, immediate- 
ly on their appearance, the attention 
of the public; I say, todo all this, and 
only in those precious intervals which 
ought to have been given to the re- 
laxation of his strained faculties and 
physical powers—and under the pres- 
sure too of such overpowering anxie- 
ties as were his—argued surely the 
possession of first-rate energies—of a 
perfectly indomitable resolution. All 
this while, moreover, he contrived to 
preserve an unruffled temper—which, 
with a man of such sensibilities as his, 


afforded indeed a signal instance of 
self-control ; and, in short, on all these 
grounds, Mr Aubrey appears entitled 
to the sympathy and respect of all re- 
flecting persons. I spoke of his anxie- 


ties. Suppose, thought he, health 
should fail him, what was to become 
of him, and of those absolutely de- 
pendent upon him? Suppose illness 
should invade the dear members of 
his family, what was in prospect but 
destitution—or surrendering them up 
—bitter and heart-breaking contin- 
gency!—to the precarious charity of 
others? What would avail all his ex- 
hausting labours in the acquisition of 
professional knowledge, while his li- 
berty was entirely at the commaiid ‘of 
Mr Titmouse, and Messrs Quirk, 
Gammon, and Suap, who might, at 
any moment, actuated by mercenary 
motives or impelled by caprice, 
blight all his. prospects, and incarcer- 
ate him ina prison! Yet, under this 
burden—to adopt the language of Sir 
Henry Spelman on an analogous oc- 
easion, “non ingentem solum, sed per- 
petuis humeris sustinendum”— Mr Au- 
brey stood firmly. He felt that he 
was called upon to endure it ; a bless. 
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ed spirit ever, as it were, beside 
him, whispering the consolatory as- 
surance, that all this was ordered and 
designed by the Supreme Disposer 
of events, as a érial of his constaney 
and of his faith, and that the issue was’ 
with him. It is mercifully ordained, 
that ** hope springs eternal in the hu- 
man breast,” and that, too, in every 
turn and variety of mortal misery. 
It was so with Aubrey. So long as 
he felt his health unimpaired, and his 
mental energies in full vigour, he 
looked on these blessings as a sort of 
guarantee from Heaven that he should 
be able to carry on a_ successful, 
though it might be a long and weari- 
some struggle with adverse circum- 
stances, Still it cost him a very 
painful effort to assume and preserve 
that exterior of tranquillity which 
should calm and assure the beloved ~ 
beings associated with him in this hour 
of peril and suffering ; and oftener 
than they chose to let him know of it, 
did the keen eyes of a wife’s and sis- 
ter’s love detect the gloom and oppres- 
sion which darkened his countenance 
and saddened his manner. Theirs was, 
after all, with all that I have said, a 
happy little home. He was almost 
always punctual to his dinner-hour, 
to a minute, knowing how a thousand 
fears on his account would otherwise . 
assail the fond beings who were count- 
ing the minutes till his arrival, When 
they had once thus met, they never se- 
parated till bed-time. Sometimes Miss 
Aubrey would sit down to her piano, 
and accompany herself in some song 
orair, which equally, whether merry or 
mournful, revived innumerable touch- 
ing and tender recollections of former 
days, and she often ceased, tremulously 
and in tears, in which she was not infre- 
quently joined by both of those who had 
been listening to her. Then he would 
betake himself to his labours forthe rest 
of the evening, (not quitting the room) 
they either assisting him—fair and 
eager amanuenses! or themselves 
reading, or engaged at needle-work. 
Oh! it was ecstacy, too, to that at 
pressed father to enter into the wild 
sports and gambols of hislight-hearted 
little ones, Charles and Agnes, who al- 
ways made their appearance for abouta 
couple of hours after dinner, to tell 
them “ stories,” to listen to theirs, to 
show them pictures, to hear Charles 
read, and to join heartily in their fro- 
lics, rolling about even on the floor with 















them. But when he paused for a mo- 

ment, and his wife and Kate’ suc- 

ceeded him as their playmates, for a 

short interval, when his eye followed 

their movements, what sudden and 

sharp pangs would pass through his 
heart, as he thought of the future 
and what was to become of them!— 
And when their maid arrived at the 
appointed hour, causing all fun in- 
stantly to cease, and longing looks to 
be directed to papa and mamma, say- 
ing as plainly as could be said, “ only a 
Jew minutes more,” how fondly would 
he fold them in his arms! and when 
he felt their little arms clasping his 
neck and caressing him, and their 
kisses “all over”’ his face, feelings were 
excited within him, which were too 
deep for utterance—which defy de- 
scription. ’°Tis said, I believe, of 
Robespierre, or some other tyrant, as 
an instance of his fearful refinement 
in cruelty, that a person of distinction 
who had became obnoxious to him he 
formally condemned to death, but al- 
lowed to remain in the torturing, the 
excruciating presence of his lovely fa- 
mily ; he and they aware, all the while, 
that his doom was irrevocable, inevi- 
table ; and he momentarily liable to the 
summons to the guillotine, and which 
in fact came at length, when they were 

“all seated together oné day, at the 
breakfast table! Oh, the feelings with 
which that unfortunate person must 
have daily regarded the countenances 
of those around him! How applicable 
to his condition the heart-breaking 
strains of Medea— 


Did, Ded, ti mgordignich me’ oupacry, 
Tinves 
Ti meoryshars Toy wavvotaroy yidwy; 
A 7 t / , \ 
Al, wl, vi Dgstow ; Kaegdiee yee olyeras, 
Tuveines, opomce Pasdeoy @S $OoY Tix 
vov, * 


The above passage was one that 
very frequently, on the occasions Ihave 
alluded to, occurred to the mind of Mr 
Aubrey ; fer he felt himself indeed 
every moment at the mercy of those 
to whom he owed such tremendous 
sums of money, and for which he was 
liable to be, at any moment that might 
be selected by malice or rapacity, 
plucked from his little home, and cast 
into prison ! 
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Oh, happy ye, now reading these 
pages, penned by one who has seen 
much troublein his time,—oh,happy ye, 
* unto whom the lines are fallen in plea- 
sant places, yea, who have agoodly heri- 
tage ;” who live, as it were, in a ** land 
flowing with milk and honey ;” with 
whom life glides away like a tranquil 
and pleasant dream; who are not 
sternly bidden “ to eat your bread with 
quaking, and drink your water with 
trembling and with carefulness,”+ nor 
“in vain to rise up early, to situp late, 
to eat the bread of sorrows ;” who have, 
indeed, “ no thought for the morrow ;” 
—oh, ye who have leisure and ample 
means to pursue the objects of an 
honourable ambition, undisturbed by 
daily fears for daily bread—by terror, 
lest implacable creditors should at 
length frustrate all your efforts, drive 
you from your position in society, and 
precipitate you and yours into ruin; 
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—I say, oh ye! do I appeal to you - 


in vain? Do you turn from this pain- 
ful portion of my narrative with indif- 
ference, or contempt, or wearisome- 
ness? If the mere description, brief 
though it may be, of the sufferings of 
the Aubreys be trying and disagree- 
able to you, what must have been to 
them the actual endurance? Poor 
Aubrey! as he walked along the 
crowded thoroughfares, morning and 
evening, between the Temple and 
Vivian Street, what a disheartening 
consciousness he felt of his personal 
insignificance! Which of the pas- 
sengers, patrician or plebeian, that met 
or passed him, cared one straw forhim, 
or would have cared a straw for him, 
had they even known the load of 
misery and misfortune under which he 
staggered past them. Every time 
that he thus passed between the scene 
of his absorbing Jabours at the 
Temple, and that green spot—his 
house in Vivian Street—in the world’s 
wide desert, where only his heart was 
refreshed by the never-failing spring 
of domestic love and tenderness, he 
felt, as if were, but a prisoner out 
upon parole! It is easy to understand 
that when a man walks alone the 
streets of London, depressed in spirit, 
and alarmed by the consciousness of 
increasing pecuniary embarrassment, 
his temper is likely to become irritable, 
his deportment forbidding, his spirit 
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stern and soured, particularly against 
those who appeal to his charity, which 


Le ee 


then, indeed, he feels bitterly—to be-. 


ginat home. It was not so, however, 
with Aubrey, whose constant feeling 
was—Haud ignarus mali, miseris suc- 
currere disco; and though it may ap- 
pear a’small thing to mention, I feel 
gratification in recording of him, that, 
desperate as were his circumstances, 
infinitely enhanced to him as was 
the value of money, he went seldom 
unprovided with the means of reliev- 
ing the humbler applicants for charity 
whom he passed in the streets-—-of 
dropping some small token of his love 
and pity into the trembling and feeble 
hand of want—of those whose neces- 
sities he felt to be greater even than 
his own. Never, indeed, did the timid 
eye of the most tattered, starved, and 
emaciated object that is suffered to 
crawl] along the streetscatch that of Mr 
Aubrey, without making his heart 
acknowledge the secret bond of misery 
which bound them together—that he 
beheld a brother in bondage, and on 
whom he cheerfully bestowed the 
humble pittance which he believed 
that Providence had yet left at his dis- 
posal. Prosperity and adversity have 
equally the effect upon an inferior 
mind and heart, of generating sedfish- 
ness. ‘The one encourages, the other 
forces it. Misery is apt to think its 
own sufferings greater than those of 
any one else—and naturally. The 
eye, asit were, is filled with the object ; 
distress and danger—that is nearest 


—that is in such fearful contiguity, . 


obscuring from view ail remoter ob- 
jects, at once scaring away presence 
of mind, and centring its hopes and 
fears upon self. Not so, however, is 
it when a noble nature is the sufferer 
—and more especially when that na- 
ture is strengthened and brightened 
by the support and consolation derived 
from philosophy—and, above all, reli- 
gion. To many a strong spirit, desti- 
tute of such assistance, alas! how 
often, under similar circumstances, 
have come—ghastly visitants !—De- 
spair and Madness, with their hideous 
attendant Surcipk, to do their bidding ? 
But a Christian will pass through the 
most fearful storms, with an unexpect- 
ed calmness and sense of security. 
What would have become of the three 
youths cast into the burning fiery fur- 
nace, but for the presence of that fourth 
awful Being, the sight of whom con- 
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founded and affrighted Nebuchadnez- 


zar, but, accompanied by whom, his’ 


intended victims walked unhurt and 
undismayed amidst the furnace heated 
one seven times more than it was wont 
to be heated? ‘Though a spectacle so 
terrible and sublime is not now vouch- 
safed to mankind, the memorial of it 
is designed to have the like effect. 
The endearing and inspiriting lessons 
of Christianity may be learned by all 
who will. One who has this faith, 
hears, amidst perplexity and danger, 
a voice before him, bidding him to rua 
with patience the race that is set be- 
fore him, and he knows that in due 
time he will reach the goal. Animated 
by thoughts such as these, he needs 
not have resort to such secondary 
sources of consolation, as the compa- 
rison of his own with the greater suf. 
ferings of others ; it is enough for him 
that his Master wills him to endure— 
and unto the end—and, while thinking 
thus, he feels fresh vigour infused into 
his fainting frame. 
To Mr Aubrey the Sabbath was in« 
deed not only a day for performing 
the public services of religion, but also 
a day of real rest from the laboursof life. 
It was not one to him of puritanical 
gloom or excitement, but of sincere; 
cheerful, fervent, enlightened devo- 
tion. It would have been to the reader, 
I think, not an uninteresting sight to 
behold this unfortunate and harassed 
family at church. They took almost 
the only pew that was vacant in the 
gallery—in a church not far distant 
from Vivian Street—a pew just hold- 
ing themselves and little Charles, 
who; since their arrival in town, had 
begun to accompany them to the morn- 
ing service. ‘There was something in 
their appearance—punctual as they 
were to morning and evening service 
—that could hardly fail to interest any 
one who observed them. Two very ele- 
gantand lovely women,dressed in simple 
half-mourning,—he of calm, gentle« 
manly manners, an intellectual coun- 
tenance, but overshadowed with deep 
seriousness, if not melancholy—as, 
indeed, was the case with the whole 
of the little group, except the beautie 
ful child, Charles. If their mere ap- 
pearance was thus calculated to inter- 
est those around, who beheld them 
so punctual in their aitendance, how 
much would that interest have been 
increased had the beholder possessed 
an inkling of their singular and me- 
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lancholy history ?. Here were indivi- 

duals, whose condition was testing the 

reality of the consolations of religion, 

exhibiting humility, resignation, faith, 

a deep delight in attending the house 

of Him who had permitted such 

dreadful disasters to befall them, and 

whose will it yet seemed to be thatthey 

should pass through deeper sufferings 

than they had yet experienced. His 

temple seemed, indeed, to them a re- 

fuge and shelter from the storm. To 

Mr Aubrey every portion. of the 

church service was precious, for its 

purity, its simplicity, its solemnity, 

its fervour, its truly scriptural charac- 

ter, its adaptation to every imagin- 

able condition of feeling and of cir- 

cumstance, indeed “ to all sorts and 
conditions of men.” There was a 
little circumstance, fraught with much 
interest, which occurred to them 
shortly after they had commenced 
their attendance at the church. An 
occasional sermon was preached one 
evening by a stranger, from the 
words, * Though he slay me, yet will 
I trust in him,” on behalf of a neigh- 
bouring dispensary. Mr Aubrey was 
soon struck by the unusual strength 
and beauty of the sermon in point of 
composition. Its language was at 
once chaste, pointed, and forcible ; its 
reasoning clear and cogent ; its illus- 
tration apt and vivid; its pathos genu- 
ine. As he went on, Mr Aubrey be- 
came more and more convinced that 
he had seen or heard the preacher be- 
fore ; and on enquiring afterwards his 
name, his impressions proved to be 
correct s—the preacher had been at 
Oxford, at the very same college with 
him, and this was the first time that 
they had since come within sight of 
.each other. Mr Aubrey at once in- 
troduced himself, and was recognised, 
and they renewed their early friend- 
ship. Mr Neville, poorsoul, had no- 
thing upon earth to support himself 
with but an afternoon lectureship in 
one of the city churches, from which 
he derived about L.75 a-year; and 
on this sum alone he had contrived, 
for the last six or eight years, to sup- 
port both himself and his wife,—a 
very amiable and fond woman. For- 
tunately they had no children; but 
they had seen much affliction, each 
of them beimg in but middling health, 
and a great part of his little income 
was, consequently, devoted to doc- 
tors’ bills. He was an admirable 
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scholar ; a man of very powerful un- 
derstanding, and deeply read in me- 
taphysies and divinity. Yet this was 
all he could procure for his support; 
and very pinching work for them, 
poor souls, it was to ‘“‘ make ends 
meet.” They lived in very small but 
creditable lodgings; and amid all 
their privations, and with all the 
gloom of the future before them, they 
were as cheerful a little couple as the 
world ever saw. They dearly loved, 
and would have sacrificed every thing 
for each other ; and so long as they 
could but keep their chins above water, 
they cared not for their exclugion 
from most of the comforts of life. 
They were, both of them, entirely re- 
signed to the will of Heaven as to 
their position—nay, in all things. She 
generally accompanied him whither- 
soever he went; but on the present 
occasion the little creature was lying 
at home in bed, enduring great suf- 
fering : and thethought of it made the 
preacher's heart very heavy, and his 
voice to falter a little, several times, 
during his sermon. He was perfectly 
delighted when Mr Aubrey introduced 
himself; and when the latter had 
heard all his friend’s little history— 
for he had indeed a child-like simpli- 
city and frankness, and told Mr 
Aubrey every thing he knew about 
himself—he wrung his hand with 
great emotion—almost too great for 
expression. It seemed that a bishop, 
before whom poor Neville had acci- 
dentally preached seven years before, 
had sent for him, and expressed such 
a very high opinion of his sermon, as 
led him reasonably to look for some 
little preferment at his lordship’s 
hands, but in vain. Poor Neville had 
no powerful friends, and the bishop 
was overwhelmed with applicants for 
every thing he had to give away ; so 
it is not much to be wondered at that 
in time he totally lost sight of Mr 
Neville, and of the hopes which had 
biossomed but to be blighted. What 
touched Mr Aubrey to the soul, was 
the unaffected cheerfulness with which 
poor Mr Neville—now in his fortieth 
year—reconciled himself to his unpro- 
mising circumstances, the calmness 
with which he witnessed the door of 
preferment evidently shut upon him 
for ever. Mr Aubrey obtained from 
him his address; and resolved that, 
though for reasons long age men- 
tioned he had withdrawn from almost 
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every one of his former friends and as- 
sociates, yet with this poor, thisneglect- 
ed but happy clergyman, he would en- 
deavour to renew and cement firmly 
their early-formed but long-suspended 
friendship.. And when on his return 
to Vivian Street, (whither Mrs and 
Miss Aubrey had proceeded alone, 
at his request, while he walked on 
with Mr Neville,) he told them the 
little history which I have above indi- 
cated to the reader how the hearts of 


-all of them went forth towards one. 


who was in many respects a fellow- 
sufferer with themselves, and, practis- 
ing what he preached, was really a 
pattern of resignation to the will of 
God; of humble but hearty faith in 
His mercy and loving-kindness ! 

Mr Aubrey was not long in paying 
his promised visit to Mr Neville, ac- 
companied by Mrs Aubrey. ’Twas a 
long and not very agreeable walk for 
them, towards St George’s in the East; 
and on reaching a small row of neat 
houses, only one story high, and be- 
ing shown into Mr Neville’s very little 
sitting-room, they found Mrs Neville 
lying on a sofa near the fire, looking 
very ill, and Mr Neville sitting be- 
fore her, with a number of books on 
the table, and pen, ink, and paper, 
with which he was occupied preparing 
his next Sunday’s sermon; but there 
was also a slip of paper on the table 
of a different description, and which 
had occasioned both of them great 
distress ; viz. a rather peremptory note 
from their medical man, touching the 
payment of his “ trifling account” of 
L.14 odds. Where poor Neville was 
to obtain such a sum, neither he nor 
his wife knew. they had already al- 
most deprived themselves of necessary 
food and clothing, to enable them to 
discharge another account, and this 
new demand of an old claim had in- 
deed grievously disquieted them. They 
said nothing about it to Mr and Mrs 
Aubrey, who soon made themselves at 
home, and by their unaffected simplicity 
and cordiality of manner, relieved 
their humble hosts from all anxiety. 
They partook of tea, in a sufficiently 
homely and frugal style ; ‘and before 
they rose to go they exacted a promise, 
that, as soon as Mrs Neville should 
have recovered, they would both come 
and spend a long day in Vivian Street. 
They soon became very intimate ; 
and, Mrs Neville’s health at length 
being such as to preclude her from at- 
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tending at all to her needle, the read- 
er will probably think none the less 
of Miss Aubrey and Mrs Aubrey, 
when he hears that they insisted, on 
taking that task upon themselves, (a 
matter in which they were becoming 
somewhat expert,) and. many and 
many an.hour did these two charming 
women spend, both in Vivian Street 
and at Mrs Neville’s, in relieving her 
from her labours—particularly in pre- 
paring their winter clothing. And 
now that I am on this point, I may as 
well mention another not less amiable 
trait in Kate; that, hearing of a girl’s 
school about to be founded in connex- 
ion with the church which they at- 
tended, and in support of which seve- 
ral ladies had undertaken to prepare 
various little matters, such as embroid- 
ery, lace, pictures, and articles of 
fancy and ornament, Kate also set to 
work with her pencil and brushes. 
She was a very tasteful draughtswo- 
man ; and produced four or fivesuch de- 
licate and beautiful sketches, in water 
colour, of scenes in and about Yatton, 
as made her a very distinguished con- 
tributor to the undertaking; each of 
her sketches producing upwards of 
two guineas. She also drew a re- 
markably spirited crayon sketch of the 
pretty little head of Charles—who 
accompanied her to the place where 
her contributions were deposited, and 
delivered it in with his own hand. 
Thus were this sweet and amiable fa- 
mily rapidly reconciling themselves 
to their altered ciroumstances—taking 
real pleasure in the new scenes which 
surrounded them, and the novel du- 
ties devolving upon them; and as 
their feelings became calmer, they 
felt how true it is that happiness in 
this world depends not upon mere ex~ 
ternal circumstances, but upon THE 
MIND—which, contented and well re- 
gulated, can turn every thing around it 
into a source of enjoyment and thank- 
fulness—making indeed the wilderness 
to bloom and blossom as the rose. 
They kept up—especially Kate~a 
constant correspondence with good 
old Doctor Tatham; who, judging 
from the frequency and the length of 
his letters, which were written with a 
truly old-fashioned distinctness and 
uniformity of character, must have 
found infinite pleasure in his task. So 
also was it with Kate, who if she had 
even been writing to her lover,—nay, 
between ourselves, what would Dela- 
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mere have given to have had addressed 
to himself one of the long letters, 
crossed down to the very postscript, 
full of sparkling delicacy, good na- 
ture, and good sense, which so often 
found their way to the “Rev. Dr 
Tatham, Yatton Vicarage, York- 
shire?” They were thus apprised of 
every thing of moment that transpired 
at Yatton, to which their feelings 
clung with unalienable affection. Dr 
Tatham’s letters had indeed almost 
always a painful degree of interest 
attached to them. From his frequent 
mention of Mr Gammon’s name—and 
almost equally favourable as frequent 
—it appeared that he possessed a vast 
ascendency over Mr Titmouse, and 
was, whenever he was at Yatton, ina 
manner its moving spirit. The Doc- 
tor represented Titmouse as a truly 
wretched creature, with no more sense 
of religion than a monkey; equally 
silly, selfish, and vulgar—unfeeling 
and tyrannical wherever he had an 
opportunity of exhibiting his real cha- 
racter. 

It exquisitely pained them, more- 
over; to find pretty distinct indications 
of a sterner and stricter rule being 
apparent at Yatton, than had ever 
been known there before, so far as the 
tenants and villagers were concerned. 
Rents were now required to be paid 
with the utmost punctuality ; many of 
them were raised, and harsher terms 
introduced into their leases and agree- 
ments. In Mr Aubrey’s time a dis- 
tress or an action for rent was literally 
a thing unheard of in any part of the 
estate ; but nearly a dozen had occur- 
red since the accession of Mr Tit- 
mouse. If this was at the instance of 
the ruling spirit, Mr Gammon, he 
certainly got none of the odium of the 
proceeding, every letter announcing 
a resort to those extreme proceedings 
being expressly authorized by Mr 
Titmouse personally; Mr Gammon, 
on most of such occasions, putting in a 
faint word or two in favour of the 
tenant, but ineffectually. The legal 
proceedings were always conducted in 
the name of * Bloodsuck and Son,” 
whose town agents were, ** Quirk, 
Gammon, and Snap ;” but ¢hety names 
never came under the eye of the de- 
fendants! No longer could the poor 
villagers, and poorer tenants, reckon 
on their former assistance from the 
hall in the hour of sickness and dis- 
tress: cowslip wine, currant wine, 
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elderberry wine, if made, were con- 
sumed in the hall. In short, there 
was a discontinuance of all those in- 
numerable little endearing courtesies, 
and charities, and hospitalities, which 
render a good old country mansion the 
very heart of the neighbourhood. 
The doctor, in one of his letters, inti- 
mated, with a sort of agony, that he 
had heard it mentioned by the people 
at the hall, as probable that Mr Tit- 
mouse—the little Goth—would pull 
down that noble old relic, the cast 
turreted gateway; but that Mr Gam- 
mon was vehemently opposed to such 
a measure; and that if it were pre- 
served after all, it would be entirely 
owing to the taste and the influence 
of that gentleman. Had Dr Tatham 
chosen, he could have added a fact 
that would indeed have saddened his 
friends—viz., that the old sycamore, 
which had been preserved at the fond 
entreaties of Kate, and which was 
hallowed by so many sad and tender 
associations, had been long ago remov- 
ed as a sort of eyesore; Mr Gammon 
had, in fact, directed it to be done; 
but he repeatedly expressed to Dr 
Tatham, confidentially, his regret at 
such an act on the part of Titmouse. 
He could also have told them that 
there had been a dog-fight in the vil- 
lage, at which Mr Titmouse was pre- 
sent! Persons were beginning to make 
their appearance in the village, of a 
very different description from any 
that had been seen there in the time of 
the Aubreys—persons, now and then, 
of loose, and wild, and reckless char- 
acters. Mr Titmouse would often get 
up a fight in the village, and reward 
the victor with five or ten shillings! 
Then the snug and quiet little ** Au- 
brey Arms” was metamorphosed into 
the * Titmouse Arms;" and another 
set up in opposition to it, and called 
‘«‘The Toper’s Arms;” and it was 
really painfulto see the increasing trade 
driven by each of them. They were 
both full every night, and often during 
the day also; and the vigilant, and 
affectionate, and grieved eye of the 
good vicar noticed several seats in the 
church, which had formerly been oc- 
cupied every Sunday morning and 
afternoon, to be—empty! In his let« 


ters, he considerately sunk the grosser 
features of Titmouse’s conduct, which 
would have only uselessly grieved and 
disgusted his beloved correspondents. 
He informed them, however, from 
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time to time, of the different visiters 
at the hall, particularly of the arrival 
and movements of their magnificent 
kinsfolk, the Earl of Dreddlington and 
Lady Cecilia, the Marquis Gants 
Jaunes de Millefleurs and Mr Tuft— 
the novel state and ceremony which 
had been suddenly introduced there— 
at which they all ceased reading for 
a moment, and laughed, well knowing 
the character of Lord Dreddlington. 
Atlength, some considerable time after 
Mr Titmouse’s grand visiters had been 
at the hall, there came a letter from 
Dr Tatham, sent by a private hand, 
and not reaching Vivian Street till 
the evening, when they were sitting 
together, after dinner, as usual, and 
which contained intelligence that was 
received in sudden silence, and with 
looks of astonishment, viz. that Mr 
Titmouse had become the acknowledged 
suitor of the Lady Cecilia!! Mr Au- 
brey, after a moment’s pause, laughed 
more heartily than they had heard him 
laugh for many months—getting up, at 
the same time, and walking once or 
twice across the room—Mrs Aubrey 
and Miss Aubrey gazed at each other 
for a few moments, without speaking a 
word ; and you could not have told whe- 
ther their fair countenances showed 
more of amusement or of disgust at the 
intelligence. ‘ Well! it is as I have 
often told you, Kate,’ commenced Mr 
Aubrey, after a while, resuming his 
seat, and addressing his sister with an 
air of good-humoured raillery ; ‘You've 
lust your chance—you’ve held your 
head so high. Ah, ’tis all over now— 
and our fair cousin is mistress of 
Yatton !” 

‘Indeed, Charles,” quoth Kate, 
earnestly, “ I do think it’s too painful 
a subject for a joke.” 

« Why, Kate!—You must bear it 
as well” ——. 

** Pho, pho—nonsense, Charles! To 
be serious—did you ever hear any- 
thing so shocking as pe” —— 

**Do you mean to tell me, Kate,” 
commenced her brother, assuming 
suddenly such a serious air as for a 
moment imposed on his sister, ‘that 
to become mistress of dear old Yatton 
—which was offered to you, you know 
—you would not have consented, when 
it came to the point, to become— Mrs 
Titmouse?” For an instant, Kate 
looked at if she would have made, in 
the eye of the statuary, an exquisite 
model of beautiful disdain—provoked 


by the. bare idea, even, and put for- 
ward, as she knew, in raillery only. 
“You know, Charles,” said she at 
length, calmly, her features relaxing 
into a smile, “that if such a wretch 
had ten thousand Yattons, I would, 
rather than marry him—oh !”—she 
shuddered—* spring from Dover cliff 
into the sea! ” 

ss Ah, Kate, Kate!” exclaimed her 
brother, with a look of infinite pride 
and fondness. ‘ Even supposing for 
a moment that you had no prev”—— 

“Come, Charles, no more non- 
sense,’ said Kate, patting his cheek, 
and slightly colouring. 

IT say, that even if” —— 

* Only fancy,” interrupted Kate, 
“ Lady Cecilia—TitmouseE! I see her 


before me now. Well, I protest it is’ 


positively insufferable; 1 could not 
have thought that there was a woman 
in the whole world—why”—she 
paused, and added laughingly, ** how 
I should like to see their correspond- 
ence !” 

«* What!” said Mrs Aubrey, with 
a sly smile, first at her husband, and 
then at Kate, “‘ as a model for a cer- 
tain other correspondence that I can 
imagine—eh, Kate?” 

** Nonsense, nonsense, Agnes !— 
what a provoking humour you are 
both in this evening,” interrupted 
Kate, with a slight pettishness ; 
** what we’ve heard makes me melan~ 
choly enough, I assure you!” 

*‘ I suppose that about the same 
time that Lady Cecilia Titmouse 
goes to court,” said her brother, * so 
will the Honourable Mrs Dela”’ 

«If you choose to tease me, 
Charles, of course I cannot help it,” 
quoth Kate, colouring still more ; but 
it required no very great acuteness to 
detect that the topic was not exces- 
sively offensive. 

« Mrs De” —— 

s¢ Have done, Charles!” said she, 
rising; and putting her arm round 
his neck, she pressed her fair hand on 
his mouth; but he pushed it aside 
laughingly. 

«© Mrs De—Dela—Delamere,”’ he 
continued, 

‘¢ T will finish it for you, Charles,” 
said Mrs Aubrey, “ the Honourable 
Mr and Mrs Delamere.” 

“ What! do you turn against me 
too?” enquired Kate, laughing very 
ap in iig 
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ship's feelings were,” said Aubrey, 
after a pause, “ the first time that her 
elegant and accomplished lover saluted 
her !!” 

«© Eugh!” exclaimed both Kate and 
Mrs Aubrey, in a breath, and with a 
simultaneous shudder of disgust. 

“ [dare say, poor old Lord Dred- 
dlington’s notion is, that this will be a 
fine opportunity for bringing about his 
favourite scheme of re-uniting the fa- 
milies—Heaven save the mark!” said 
Mr Aubrey, just as the twopenny 
postman’s knock at the door was 
heard; and within a few moments’ 
time the servant brought up stairs a 
letter addressed to Mr Aubrey. The 
very first glance at its contents ex- 
pelled the smile from his countenance, 
and the colour from his cheek: he 
turned, in fact, so pale, that Mrs Au- 
brey and Kate also changed colour— 
and came and stood with beating 
hearts, and suddenly suspended breath, 
one on each side of him, looking over 
the letter while he was reading it. As 
I intend presently to lay a copy of it 
before the reader, I shall first state a 
few circumstances,» which will make 
it appear that this letter may be com- 
pared to a shell thrown into a peace- 
ful little citadel, by a skilful, though 
distant and unseen engineer.—in short, 
I mean Mr Gammon. 

This astute and determined person 
had long been bent upon securing one 
object—namely, access to Mr Au- 
brey’s family circle, for reasons which 
have been already communicated to 
the reader. That Mr Aubrey was, at 
all events, by no means anzious for 
such a favour, had been long before 
abundantly manifest to Gammon, and 
yet not in a way to give him any le- 
gitimate or excusable grounds of of. 
fence. The Aubreys had, he acknow- 
ledged, and especially in their present 
circumstances, an unquestionable right 

- to receive or reject, as they thought 
fit, any overtures to acquaintance. 
Nothing, he felt, could be more unex- 
ceptionably courteous than Mr Au- 
brey’sdemeanour ; yethadit been such 
as to satisfy him, that unless he re- 
sorted to some means of unusual effi- 
cacy, he never could get upon visiting 
terms with the Aubreys. The impres- 
sion which Miss Aubrey had originally 
produced in his mind, remained as 
distinct and vivid asever. Her beauty, 
her grace, her elevated character, (of 
which he had heard much on all 


hands,) her accomplishments, her 
high birth—all were exquisitely ap- 
preciated by him, and conspired to 
constitute a prize, for the gaining of 
which he deemed no exertion too 
great, no enterprize too hazardous. 
He had, moreover, other most import- 
ant objects in view, to which a union 
with Miss Aubrey, was in fact es~ 
sential. She was, again, the only 
person, the sight of whom had in any 
measure given vitality to his marble 
heart, exciting totally new thoughts 
and desires, such as stimulated him to 
a fierce and inflexible determination 
to succeed in his purposes. He was, 
in short, prepared to make almost any 
sacrifice, to wait any length of time, 
to do or suffer any thing that man 
could do or suffer, whether derogatory 
to his personal honour or not—in 
order either to secure the affections of 
Miss Aubrey, or, at all events, her 
consent to a union with him. Hav- 
ing early discovered the spot where 
Mr Aubrey had fixed his residence, 
Mr Gammon had made a point of 
lying in wait on a Sunday morning, 
for the purpose of discovering the 
church to which they went: and hav- 
ing succeeded, he became a constant, 
an impassioned, though an unseen ob- 
server of Miss Aubrey; from whom 
he seldom removed his eyes during 
the service. But this was to him a 
highly unsatisfactory state of things: 
heseemed, in fact, not to have made, nor 
to be likely to make, the least progress 
towards the accomplishment of his 
wishes, though much time had already 
passed away. He was s6 deeply en- 
grossed with the affairs of Titmouse— 
which required his presence very fre- 
quently at Yatton, and a great deal of 
his attention in town—as to prevent his 
taking any decisive steps for some 
time in the matter nearest his heart. 
At length, not having seen or heard 
any thing of Mr Aubrey for some 
weeks, during which he—Gammon— 
had been in town, he resolved on a 
new stroke of policy. 

“ Mr Quirk,” said he one day to 
his excellent senior partner, “ I fancy 
you will say that I am come to flatter 
you; but, Heaven knows !—if there ts 
a man on the earth with whom I lay 
aside disguise, that man is my friend 
Mr Quirk. Really, it does seem, and 
mortifying enough it is to own it, as 
if events invariably showed that you 
are right—and I wrong,”— (Here 
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Mr Quirk’s appearance might have 
suggested the idea of a great old tom- 
cat who is rubbed down the right way 
of the fur, and does everything he can 
to testify the delight it gives him, by 
pressing against the person who af- 
fords him such gratification, )—* espe- 
cially in financial matters "—— 

‘¢ Ah, Gammon, Gammon! you're 
really past finding out!—Sometimes, 
now, I declare I fancy you the very 
keenest dog going in such matters, 
and at other times, eh ?—not particu- 
larly brilliant. When you've seen as 
much of this world’s villany, Gammon, 
as I have, you'll find it as necessary 
as I have found it, to lay aside one’s— 
one’s—lI say, to lay aside all serup— 
that is,—I mean,—one’s fine feelings, 
and so forth: you understand, Gam- 
mon?” 


‘* Perfectly, Mr Quirk” 


* Well—and may I ask, Gammon, . 


what is the particular occasion of that 


screwed-up forehead of yours? Some- . 


thing in the wind ?” 

« Only this, Mr Quirk—I begin to 
suspect that I did very wrong in re- 
commending you to give an indefinite 
time to that Mr Aubrey for payment 
of the heavy balance he owes us—by 
Heavens !—see how coolly he treats 
us!” 

‘“‘ Indeed, Gammon, I think so!— 
Besides, —’tis an uncommon heavy 
balance to owe so long, eh ?—Fifteen 
hundred pounds, or thereabouts ?— 
’Gad! it’s that, at least!”"— Gammon 
shrugged his shoulders, and bowed, as 
resigned to any step which Mr Quirk 
might think proper to take. 

“ He’s a villanous proud fellow, 
that Aubrey, eh ?— Your swell debtors 
generally are, though—when they’ve 
got a bit of a hardship to harp 
upon” 

‘“* Certainly we ought, when we had 
him in our power”—— 

«“ Ah!—D'ye recollect, Gammon? 
the thumbscrew? eh? whose fault 
was it that it wasn’t put on? eh? Tell 
me that, friend Gammon! Are you 
coming round to old Caleb Quirk’s 
matter-of-fact way of doing business? 
Depend on’t, the old boy has got a 
trick or two left in him yet, gray as 
his hair’s grown.” 

** | bow, my dear Sir,—I own my- 
self worsted,—and’ all through that 
absurd weakness I have, which some 
choose to call ”—— 

‘Oh Lord, Gammon! Bubble, bub- 
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ble and botheration, ah, ha!—Come, 
there’s nobody here but you and me— 
and—eh! old Bogy perhaps—so why 
that little bit of blarney ?”’ 

“ Oh, my dear Mr Quirk, spare 
me that cutting irony of yours. Sure- 
ly when I have made the sincere and 
humiliating submission to which you 
have been listening,—but to return to 
business. I assure you that I think 
we ought to lose not a moment in get- 
ting in our balance, or at least coming 
to some satisfactory and definite ar- 
rangement concerning it. Only pinch 
him, and he'll bleed freely, depend 
on it.”” 

«* Ah, ha! Pinch him, and he'll 
bleed! That’s my thunder, Gammon, 
ah, ha, ha!—By Jove! that’s it to a 
T!—I always thought the fellow had 
blood enough in himif we only squeez- 
ed him a little—so let Snap be off and 
have a writ out against Master Au- 
brey.” 

‘“‘ Forgive me, my dear Mr Quirk,” 
interrupted Gammon, blandly—<‘‘ we 
must go very cautiously to work, or 
we shall only injure ourselves, and 
prejudice our most important—and 
permanent interests. We must take 
eare not to drive him desperate, poor 
devil, or he may take the benefit of 
the act, and”-——— 

“‘ What a cursed scamp he would 
be to” 

“ Certainly ; but we should suffer 
more than he” 

“* Surely, Gammon, they'd remand 
him! Eighteen months at the very 
least.” 

« Not an hour—not a minute, Mr 
Quirk,” said Gammon, very earnestly. 

** The deuce they wouldn't? Well! 
Law’s come to a pretty point! And 
so lenient as we’ve been!” 

“ What occurs to me as the best 
method of procedure,” said Gammon, 
after musing for a moment—* is, for 
you to write a letter to him immedi- 
ately—civil but peremptory—just one 
of those letters of yours, my dear sir, 
in which no man living can excel you 
—suaviter in modo, fortiler in re, Mr 
Quirk.” 

“‘Gammon, you're a gentleman, 
every inch of you—you are, upon my 
soul! If there és one thing in which 
T but you’re a hand at a letter of 
that sort, too! And you have mans 
aged these people hitherto; why not 
go on to the end of the chapter?” 

** Mr Quirk, I look upon this letter 
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as rather an important one—it ought 
to come from the head of the firm, 
and to be decisively and skilfully ex- 
pressed, so as at once to——eh? but 
you know exactly what ought to be 
done.” 

** Well—leave it to me,—leave it to 
me, Gammon: I think I do know how 
to draw up a teazer—egad! You can 
just cast you're eye over it as soon 

«: If I return in time from Clerken- 

well, I will, Mr Quirk,” replied Gam- 
mon, who had, however, determined 
not to disable himself from saying with 
literal truth that he had not seen one 
line of the letter which might be sent! 
and, moreover, resolving to make his 
appearance at Mr Aubrey’s almost 
immediately after he should, in the 
course of the post, have received Mr 
Quirk’s letter—with every appearance 
and expression of distress, agitation, 
and even disgust; indignantly assur- 
ing Mr Aubrey that the letter had 
been sent without Mr Gammon’s 
knowledge—against his will—and was 
entirely repudiated by him; and that 
he would take care, at all hazards to 
himself, to frustrate any designs on 
the part of his coarse and hardhearted 
senior partner to harass or oppress Mr 
Aubrey. With this explanation of 
precedent circumstances, I proceed to 
lay before the reader an exact copy of 
that old cat’s-paw, Mr Quirk’s, letter 
to Mr Aubrey, the arrival of which 
had produced the sensation I have 
already intimated. 


*€ Saffron Hill, 30th September 18—. 


«* Srr—We trust you will excuse 
our reminding you of the very large 
ballance (£1446, 14s. 6d.) still remain- 
ing due upon our aeccount—and which 
we understood, at the time when the 
very favourable arrangement to you, 
with respect to Mr Titmouse, was 
made, was to have been long before 
this liquidated. Whatever allowances 
we might have felt disposed, on account 
of your peculiar situation, to have 
made, (and which we have made,) we 
cannot but feel a little surprised at 
your having allowed several months 
to elapse without making any allusion 
thereto. We are satisfied, however, 
that you require only to be reminded 
thereof, to have your immediate atten- 
tion directed thereto, and to act in 
that way that will conduce to liquidate 
our very heavy ballance against you. 
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We are sorry to have to press you; 
but being much pressed ourselves with 
serious outlays, we are obliged to 
throw ourselves (however reluctantly) 
upon our resources ; and it gives us 
pleasure to anticipate that you must 
by this time have made those arrange- 
ments that will admit of your imme- 
diate attention to our over-due ace 
count, and that will render unnecessary 
our resorting to hostile and compul- 
sory proceedings of that extremely 
painful description that we have al- 
ways felt extremely reluctant to, par- 
ticularly with those gentlemen that 
would feel it very disagreeable. We 
trust that in a week’s time we shall 
hear from you to that effect that will 
render unnecessary our proceeding to 
extremities against you, which would 
be extremely painful to us.—I remain 
sir, yours most obediently, 
** CALEB QuiRK. 
** CHartts AusBrey, Esa. 

«© P.S.— We should have no objec- 
tion, if it would materially relieve you, 
to take your note of hand for the afore- 
said ballance (£1446, 14s. 6d.) at two 
months, with interest, and good secu- 
rity. Or say, £800 down in two 
months, and a warrant of attorney for 
the remainder, attwo months more.” 


As soon as all three of them had 
finished reading the above letter, in 
the way I have described, Mrs Au- 
brey threw her arms round her silent 
and oppressed husband’s neck, and 
Kate, her bosom heaving with agita- 
tion, returned to her seat, without 
uttering a word. 

‘* My darling Charles!” faltered Mrs 
Aubrey, and wept. 

“«* Never mind, Charles—let us hope 
that we shall get through even this,” 
commenced Kate ; when her emotion 
prevented her proceeding. Mr Au- 
brey appeared to cast his eye again, 
but mechanically only, over the dry, 
civil, heart-breaking letter. 

«‘ Don’t distress yourself, my Ag 
nes,” said he, tenderly, placing her 
beside him, with his arm round her— 
«it is only reasonable that these 
people should ask for what is their 
own; and if their manner is a little 
coarse” 

«¢ Oh, I’ve no patience, Charles !— 
It’s the letter of a vulgar, hardhearted 
fellow,” sobbed Mrs Aubrey. 

«“ Yes—they are wretches !—cruel 
harpies!” quoth Kate, passionately, 
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wiping her eyes—‘ they know that 
you have almost beggared yourself to 
pay off by far the greater part of their 
abominable bill; and that you are 
slaving day and night to enable you 
to ”——here her agitation was so ex- 
cessive as to prevent her uttering 
another word. 

*¢ | must write and tell them,” said 
Aubrey calmly, but with a countenanee 
laden with gloom—“it is all I can do— 
but if they will have patience with me, 
Iwill pay them ail.” 

Oh, they'll put you in prison, 
Charles, directly,"—said Kate pas- 
sionately ; and rising, she threw her- 
self into his arms, and kissed him with 
a sort of frantic energy. “ We’revery 
miserable, Charles—are not we? It’s 
very hard to bear indeed,”—she con- 
tinued, gazing with agonizing inten- 
sity on his troubled features. Mrs 
Aubrey wept in silence. 

‘‘ Are you giving way, my brave 
Kate, with this sudden and momentary 
gust on the midnight sea of our 
trouble?” enquired her brother, proud- 
ly but kindly gazing at her, and with 
his hand gently pushing from her pale 
cheeks her disordered hair. 

«* Human nature, Charles, must not 
be tried too far,—look at Agnes, the 
darling little loves” — 

*«*T am not likely to consult their 
interests, Kate, by yielding to unmanly 
emotion,—am I, sweet Agnes?” She 
made him no reply, but shook her 
head, sobbing bitterly. 

‘* Pray what do you think, Charles, 
of your friend Mr Gammon, now?” 
enquired Kate, suddenly and scorn- 
fully. ‘* Oh, the smooth-tongued yil- 
lain! I've always hated him!” 

“I must say there’s something 
about his eye that is any thing but 
pleasing,” said Mrs Aubrey; “and 
so I thought when I saw him at York 
for a moment.” 

** He's a hypocrite, Charles—depend 
upon it; and in this letter he has 
thrown off the mask”—interrupted 
Kate. 

“ Js it his letter? How do we know 
that he has had any thing to do with 
it?” enquired hef brother, calmly— 
** It is much more probable that it is 
the production of old Mr Quirk alone, 
for whom Mr Gammon has, I know, 
a profound contempt. The handwrit- 
ing is Mr Quirk’s ; the style is assur- 
edly not Mr Gammon’s, and the whole 
tone of the letter is such as makes me 
VOL, XLIX, NO, CCCIIT. 
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confident that neither was the com- 
position of the letter, nor the idea of 
sending it, his; besides, he has really 
shown on every occasion a straight- 
forward and disinterested” —— 

“© Oh, Charles, it is very weak of 
- you to be so taken with such a man ; 
he’s a horrid fellow—I can’t bear to 
think of him! One of these days, 
Charles, you'll be of my opinion ?l”’— 
whilst she thus spoke, and whilst Mrs 
Aubrey was, with a trembling hand, 

reparing tea, a double knock was 

eard at the street door. 

** Gracious, Charles! who can that 
possibly be, and at this time of 
night?” exclaimed Kate, with alarmed 
energy. ; 

“I really cannot conjecture,”—re- 
plied Mr Aubrey, with no little agita- 
tion of manner, which he found it im- 
possible to conceal, —* we’ ve certainly 
but very few visiters, and so late.” 
The servant in a few minutes termi- 
nated their suspense, and occasioned 
them nearly equal alarm and amaze- 
ment, by laying down on the table a 
card bearing the name of MrGAammon. 

“ Mr Gammon!” exclaimed all 
three in a breath, looking apprehen- 
sively at each other—* Is he alone ?” 
enquired Mr Aubrey, with forced 
calmuess. 

*¢ Yes, sir.” 

‘¢ Show him into the parlour, then,” 
replied Mr Aubrey, ‘‘ and say I will 
be with him in a few moments’ time.” 

«‘ Dear Charles, don’t, dearest, think 
of going down,” said his wife and sister, 
with excessive alarm and agitation; 
‘‘ desire him to send up his message.” 

*‘ No, I shall go and see him, and 
at once,” replied Mr Aubrey, taking 
oné of the candles. 

“‘ For heaven’s sake, Charles, mind 
what you say to the man; he will 
watch every word you utter. And, 
dearest, don’t stay long ; consider what 
tortures we shall be in!” said poor 
Mrs Aubrey, accompanying him to 
the door. 

** Rely on my prudence, and also 
that I shall not stop long,” he replied ; 
and descending the stairs, he entered 
the study. Ina chair near the little 
book-strewn table sat his dreaded visi- 
ter, who instantly, on seeing Mr Au- 
brey, rose, with distress and agitation 
visible in his countenance and deport- 
ment. Mr Aubrey, with calmness and 
dignity, begged him to resume his 
seat; and when he had done so, sat 
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cown opposite to him, with a stern] 
inquisitive look, awaiting his visiters 
errand, who did not keep him long in 
suspense, For--‘‘ Oh, Mr Aubrey!” 
commenced Mr Gammon, with a some- 
what tremulous voice, “I perceive, 
from your manner, that my fears are 
justified, and that I_ am an intruder— 
a dishonourable and hypocritical one 
I must indeed appear; but, as one 
gentleman with another, I request you 
to hear me. This visit appears indeed 
unseasonable ; but, late this afternoon, 
I made a discovery which has shocked 
me severely, nay, I may say, disgusted 
me beyond expression, Am I right, 
Mr Aubrey, in supposing that this 
evening you have received a letter 
from Mr Quirk, and about the balance 
due on our account ?” 

*§ Yes, sir,” replied Mr Aubrey, 
coldly. 

« I thought as much,” muttered 
Gammon, with suppressed vehemence 
——‘* execrable, heartless, sordid old 
=——And he knew,” continued Gam- 
mon, addressing Mr Aubrey in an in- 
dignant tone, “ that my word was 
pledged to you that it should be long 
before you were troubled about the 
business.” 

“I have nothing to complain of, 
sir,” said Mr Aubrey, eyeing his agi- 
tated companion (who fe/t that he 
was) searchingly, 

** But I have, Mr Aubrey,” said 
Gammon, haughtily. My senior part- 
ner has broken faith with me. Sir, 
you have already paid more than will 
cover what is justly due to us; and I 
recommend you, after this, to have the 
bill taved. I do, sir, and thereby you 
will get rid of every farthing of the 
balance now demanded.” Notwith- 
standing the air of sincerity with which 
this was uttered, a cold thrill of appre- 
hension and suspicion passed through 

Mr Aubrey’s heart, and he felt confi- 

_ dent that some subtle and dangerous 
mancuvre was being practised upon 
him—some hostile step urged upon 
him, for instance—which would be un- 
successful, and yet afford a pretext to 
Messrs Quirk, Gammon, and Snap to 
treat him as one guilty of a breach of 
faith, and warrant them in proceeding 
to extremities. 

‘* I have no intention, sir, to do any 
thing of the kind,” said he—* the ori- 
ginal agreement between us was, that 

our bill should not be taxed, I ad- 

te toit; and whatever course you 





may feel disposed to take, I shall take 
no steps whatever of the kind you 
mention, At the same time, it is ut- 
terly impossible for me to pay” —— 

‘‘ Mr Aubrey!” interrupted Gam- 
mon, imploringly. 

«* And what you intend to do, for 
Heaven’s sake, sir, do quickly, and do 
not keep me in suspense.” 

“I perceive, Mr Aubrey, that lam 
distrusted,” said Gammon, with asome- 
what proud and peremptory tone and 
manner.—‘ I excuse it; you are justly 
irritated, and have been insulted: ‘so 
have I, too, sir; and I choose to tell you, 
upon my sacred word of honour as a 
gentleman, that I entirely disown and 
scout this whole procedure; that I 
never knew any thing about it till, 
accidentally, I discovered lying on 
Mr Quirk’s desk, after his departure 
this evening from the office, a rough 
draft of a letter which I presumed you 
had received, especially as, on a strict 
enquiry of the clerks, I found that a 
letter had been put into the post, ad- 
dressed to you. Nay, more; Mr 

Quirk, whose rapacity increases—I am 
shocked to own— inversely with his 
years—has been for many weeks ha- 
rassing me about this detestable busi- 
ness, and urging me to consent, but in 
vain, to such an application as he has 
now meanly made behind my back, 
regardless of the injury it was calcu- 
lated to do my feelings, and, indeed, 
the doubt it must throw over my sin- 
cerity and honour, Only a fortnight 
ago, he solemnly pledged himself 
never to mention the matter to 
either me or you again, for at least 
a couple of years, unless something 
extraordinary should intervene. If 
the letter you have received is a trans- 
cript of the rough draft which I have 
read, it is a vulgar, unfeeling letter, 
and contains two or three wilfully 
false statements. I therefore feel it 
due to myself to disavow all partici- 
pation in this truly unworthy affair; 
and if you still distrust me, I can only 


regret it, but shall not presume to 


find fault with you for it. Iam _ half 
disposed, on account of this, and one 
or two other things which have hap- 
pened, to close my connexion with Mr 
Quirk from this day—for ever. He 
and I haye nothing in common; and 
the kind of business which he prefers 
is perfectly odious to me. But if I 
should continue in the firm, I will 
undertake to supply you with one 
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pretty conclusive evidence of my sin- 
cerity and truth in what I have been 
saying to you—namely, that on the 
faith and honour of a gentleman, you 
may depend upon hearing no more on 
this matter from any member of our 
firm. Let the event, Mr Aubrey, speak 
for itself.’ While Gammon was 
speaking, with great earnestness and 
fervour, he had felt Mr Aubrey’s eye 
fixed on him with an expression of 
stern incredulity—which, however, he 
at length perceived, with infinite in« 
ward relief and pleasure, to be giving 
way as he went on. 

“* Certainly, Mr Gammon”—said 
Mr Aubrey, when Gammon had ceased 
—‘ the letter you have mentioned, 
has occasioned me—and my family— 
very great distress: for it is utterly 
out of my power to comply with its 
requisitions: and if it be intended to 
be really acted on, and followed up”— 
he paused, and successfully concealed 
his emotion, “ all my little plans are 
for ever frustrated—and I am at your 
mercy to go to prison, if you choose, 
and there end my days.” —He paused— 
his lip trembled, and his eyes were for 
a moment obscured with starting tears. 
So also was it with Mr Gammon. 
«* But,”—resumed MrAubrey,—“ after 
the explicit and voluntary assurance 
which you have given me, I feel it 
impossible not to believe you entirely. 
I can imagine no motive for what 
would be otherwise such elaborate 
deception.” 

** Motive, Mr Aubrey? The only 
motive I am conscious of is, one rest« 
ing on profound sympathy for your 
misfortunes—admiration of your cha- 
racter—and aiming at your speedy ex- 
trication from your very serious em- 
barrassment. Iam in the habit, Mr 
Aubrey,” he continued, in a lower 
tone, * of concealing and checking my 
feelings —but there are occasions” — 
he paused, and added with a somewhat 
faltering voice—‘* Mr Aubrey, it pains 
me inexpressibly to observe that your 
anxieties—your severe exertions—I 
trust in God I may not rightly add, 
your privations—are telling on your 
appearance. You are certainly much 
thinner.” It was impossible any longer 
to distrust the sincerity of Mr Gam~ 
mon—to withstand the arts of this 
consummate actor. -Mr Aubrey held 
out long, but at length surrendered 
entirely, and yieldedimplicit credence 
to all that Gammon had said-enter- 
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taining, moreover, commensurate feel- 
ings of gratitude towards one who had 
done so much to protect him from ra- 
pacious avarice, and the rnin into 
which it would have precipitated him; 
and of respect for one who had eyin- 
ced such an anxious, scrupulous, and 
sensitive jealousy for his own honour 
and reputation, and resolute determina- 
tion to vindicate it against suspicion. 
Subsequent conversation served to 
strengthen his favourable disposition 
towards Gammon, and the same effect 
was also produced when he adverted 
to his previous and unwarrantable dis- 
trust and disbelief of that gentleman. 
He looked fatigued and harassed ; it 
was growing late; he had come on 
his errand of courtesy and kindnegs, a 
great distance: why should not Mr 
Aubrey ask him up stairs, to join them 
at tea? To be sure, Mr Aubrey had 
hitherto felt a disinclination—he searce 
knew why—to have any more than 
mere business intercourse with Mr 
Gammon, a member of such a firm as 
Quirk, Gammon, and Snap—and, 
moreover, Mr Runnington had more 
than once let fall expressions indica- 
tive of vehement distrust of Mr Gam- 
mon; so had the Attorney-General ; 
but what had Gammon’s conduct been? 
Had it not practically given the lie to 
such insinuations and distrust, unless 
Mr Aubrey was to own himself inca- 
pable of forming a judgment on a 
man’s line of conduct which had been 
so closely watched as that of Gam- 
mon by himself, Aubrey? Then Miss 
Aubrey had ever, and especially that 
very evening—expressed a vehement 
dislike of Mr Gammon—ayowed, also, 
her early and uniform distrust—‘twould 
be extremely embarrassing to her sud- 
denly to introduce into her presence 
such an individual as Gammon: again, 
he had promised to return quickly, in 
order to relieve their anxiety: why 
should he not have the inexpregssible 
gratification of letting Mr Gammon 
himself, in his own pointed and im- 
pressive manner, dispel all their fears ? 
He would, probably, not stay long, 
‘*Mr Gammon,” said he, having 
balanced for some minutes these con- 
flicting considerations in his mind— 
‘‘ there are only Mrs Aubrey and my 
sister up stairs. Iam sure they will 
be happy to see me return to them in 
time for tea, accompanied by the 
bearer of such agreeable tidings as 
yours, For Mr Quirk’s letter, to be 
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frank, reached me when in their pre- 
sence, and we all read it together, 
and were dreadfully disturbed at its 
contents.” After a faint show of re- 
luctance to trespass on the ladies so 
suddenly, and at so late an hour, Mr 
Gammon slipped off his great-coat, 
and, with secret but suppressed feel- 
ings of exultation at the success of his 
scheme, followed Mr Aubrey upstairs. 
He felt not a little fluttered on entering 
the room and catching a first glimpse 
of the two lovely women—and one of 
them Miss Aubrey—sitting in it, their 
faces turned with eager interest and 
anxiety towards the door as he made 
his appearance. He observed that 
both of them started, and turned ex- 
cessively pale. 

«* Let me introduce to you,” said 
Mr Aubrey, quickly, and witha bright 
assuring smile, “a gentleman who 
has kindly called to relieve us all from 
great anxiety—Mr Gammon: Mr 
Gammon, Mrs Aubrey—Miss Au- 
brey.” He bowed with an air of deep 
deference, but easy self-possession ; 
his soul thrilling within him at the 
sight of her whose image had never 
been from before his eyes since they 
had first seen her. 

* T shall trespass on you for only a 
few minutes, ladies,” said he, ap- 
proaching the chair towards which he 
was motioned. ‘I could not resist 
the opportunity so politely afforded 
me by Mr Aubrey of paying my 
compliments here, and personally 
assuring you of my utter abhorrence 
of the mercenary and oppressive con- 
duct of a gentleman with whom, alas! 
I am closely connected in business, 
and whose letter to you of this 
evening I only casually became ac- 
quainted with a few moments before 
starting off hither. Forget it ladies ; 
I pledge my honour that it shall 
never be acted on!” This he said with 
a fervour of manner that could not 
but make an impression on those 
whom he addressed. 

‘* I’m sure we're happy to see you, 
Mr Gammon, and very much obliged 
to you, indeed,’”’ said Mrs Aubrey, 
with a sweet smile, and a face from 
which alarm was vanishing fast. Miss 
Aubrey said nothing: her brilliant 
eyes glanced with piercing anxiety, 
now at her brother, then at his com- 
panion. Gammon felt that he was 
distrusted. Nothing could be more 
prepossessing—more bland and insi- 


nuating, without a trace of fulsome- 
ness, than Mr Gammon’s manner and 
address, as he took his seat between 
Mrs Aubrey and Miss Aubrey, whose 
paleness rather suddenly gave way to 
a vivid and beautiful flush ; and her 
eyes presently sparkled with delighted 
surprise on perceiving the relieved 
air of her brother, and the apparent 
cordiality and sincerity of Mr Gam- 
mon. When she reflected, moreover, 
on her expressions of harshness and 
severity concerning him that very 
evening, and of which he now appear- 
ed so undeserving, it threw into her 


manner towards him a sort of delicate © 


and charming embarrassment. Her 
ear drank in eagerly every word he 
uttered—so pointed, so significant, so 
full of earnest good-will towards her 
brother. His manner was that of a 
gentleman, his countenance and con- 
versation that of a man of intellect; 
—was this the keen and cruel pettifo- 
ger whom she had learned at once to 
dread and to despise? They and he 
were, in a word, completely at their 
ease with one another, within a few 
minutes after he had taken his seat at 
the tea-table. Miss Aubrey's beauty 
shone that evening with even unwont- 
ed lustre, and appeared as if it had 
not been in the least impaired by the 
anguish of mind which she had so 
long suffered. *Tis quite impossible 
for me to do justice to the expression 
of her full beaming blue eyes—an ex- 
pression of mingled passion and intel- 
lect—of blended softness and spirit, 
that, especially in conjunction with 
the rich tones of her voice, shed some- 
thing like madness into the breast of 
Gammon. She, as well as her lovely 
sister-in-law, was dressed in mourn- 
ing, which infinitely set off her daz« 
zling complexion, and, simple and ele- 
gant in its drapery, displayed her ex- 
quisite proportions to the greatest pos- 
sible advantage. ‘** Oh, my God!” 
thought Gammon, with a momentary 
thrill of disgust and horror; “ and 
this is the transcendant creature 
of whom that little miscreant, Tit- 
mouse, spoke to me in terms of 
such presumptuous and revolting li- 
cense!’’ What would he not have 
given to kiss the fair and delicate white 
hand that passed to him his tea-cup ! 
Then Gammon’s thoughts turned for 
a moment inward—why, what a scoun- 
drel was he! At that instant he was, 
as it were, reeking with his recent lie. 
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He was there on cruel, false pretences, 
which alone had secured him access 
into that little drawing-room, and 
brought him into contiguity with the 
dazzling beauty beside him—pure and 
innocent as beautiful ;—he was a 
fiend beside an angel. What an exe- 
crable hypocrite was he! He caught, 
on that memorable occasion, a sudden 
glimpse even of his own infernal sEL- 
FISHNESS—a sight that gave him a cold 
shudder. Then, was he not in the 
presence of his victims?—of those 
whom he was fast pressing on to the 
verge of destruction—to whom he was, 
at that moment, meditating profound 
and subtle schemes of mischief! At 
length they all got into anfmated con- 
versation. He was infinitely struck 
and charmed by the unaffected simpli- 
city and frankness of their manners, yet 
he felt asad and painful consciousness 
of not having made the least way with 
them ; though physically near to them, 
he seemed yet really at an unapproach- 
able distance from them, and particu- 
larly from Miss Aubrey. He felt that 
the courtesy bestowed upon him was 
accidental, the result merely of his 
present position, and of the intelligence 
which he had come to communi- 
cate; it was not personal—’twas no- 


thing to Gammon himself; it would 
never be renewed, unless he should 


renew his device. There was not the 
faintest semblance of sympathy be- 
tween them and him. Fallen as they 
were into a lower sphere, they had yet 
about them, so to speak, a certain at- 
mosphere of conscious personal con- 
sequence, derived from high birth and 
breeding—from superior feelings and 
associations—from a native frankness 
and dignity of character, which was 
indestructible and inalienable, which 
chilled and checked undue advances of 
any sort. They were still the Au- 
breys of Yatton, and he, in their pre- 
sence, still Mr Gammon of the firm of 
Quirk, Gammon, and Snap, of Saffron 
Hill—and all this on the part of the 
Aubreys without the least effort, the 
least intention, or consciousness. No, 
there had not been exhibited towards 
him the faintest indication of hauteur. 
On the contrary, he had been treated 
with perfect cordiality and frankness, 
Yet, dissatisfaction and vexation were, 
he scarce knew at the moment why, 
completely flooding him. Had he ac- 
curately analysed his own feelings, he 
would have discovered the real cause 
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to have been—Ais own unreasonable, 
unjustifiable wishes and intentions. 
They talked of Titmouse, and his 
mode of life and conduct—of his ex- 
pected alliance with the Lady Cecilia, 
at the mention of which Gammon’s 
quick eye detected a passing smile of 
scorn on Miss Aubrey’s countenance, 
that was death to all his own fond and 
ambitious hopes. After he had been 
sitting with them for scarcely an hour, 
he detected Miss Aubrey stealthily 
glancing at her watch, and at once 
arose to take his departure, with a 
very easy and graceful air, expressing 
an apprehension that he had trespassed 
upon their kindness. He was cordi- 
ally assured to the contrary, but in- 
vited, neither to prolong his stay, nor 
renew his visit. Miss Aubrey made 
him, he thought, as he inclined to- 
wards her, rather a formal curtsy ; 
and the tone of voice—soft and sil- 
very—in which she said “ good-night, 
Mr Gammon,” fell on his eager ear, 
and sunk into his vexed heart, like 
music. On quitting the house, a deep 
sigh of disappointment escaped him. 
As he gazed for a moment with long- 
ing eyes at the windows of the room 
in which Miss Aubrey was sitting, 
he felt profound depression of spirit ; 
he had altogether failed; and he had 
a sort of cursed consciousness that he 
deserved to fail, on every account. 
Her image was before his mind’s eye 
every moment while he was threading 
his way back to his chambers at 
Thavies’ Inn; he sat for an hour or 
two before the remnant of his fire, 
lost in a reverie; and sleep came not 
to his eyes till a late hour in the 
morning. Just as his tortuous mind 
was loosing hold of its sinister pur- 
poses in sleep, Mr Aubrey might have 
been seen taking his seat in his little 
study, having spent a restless night. 
*T was little more than half-past four 
o’clock when he entered, candle in 
hand, the scene of his early and cheer- 
ful labours, and took his seat before 
his table covered with loose manu- 
cripts and books. His face was cer 
tainly overcast with anxiety, but his 
soul was calm and resolute. Having 
lit his fire, he placed his candle on the 
table, and leaning back for a moment 
in his chair, while the flickering in- 
creasing light of his crackling fire and 
candle, revealed to him, with a sense 
of snugness, his shelves crammed with 
books, and the window covered with 
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S 
_ reader with any details relating to Mr 
Aubrey’s Temple avocations, I shall 


an ample crimson ¢urtain, effectually 
excluding the chill morning air—he 
reflected with a heavy sigh upon the 
recarious tenure by which he held the 
ittle comforts that were yet left to 
him. Oh!—thought he—if Heaven 
were but to relieve me from the fright- 
ful pressure of liability under which 
I am bound to the earth, what labour, 
what privation would I repine at! 
What gladness would not spring up in 
my heart! But rousing himself from 
vain thoughts of this kind, he began to 
arrange his manuscripts, when his ear 
caught a sound on the stair—’twas the 
light step of his sister, coming down 
to perform her promised undertaking 
—not an unusual one by any means— 
——to transcribe for the press the ma- 
nuscript he was about completing that 
morning. ‘‘ My sweet Kate,” said he 
tenderly, as she entered with her little 
chamber light, which she extinguished 
as she entered—“ I am really grieved 
to see you stirring so early—go back 
to bed.” But she kissed his cheek af- 
fectionately, and refused to do any 
such thing; and telling him of the 
restless night she had passed, of which 
indeed her pale and depressed features 
bore but too legible evidence, she sate 
herself down in her accustomed place, 
nearly opposite to him, cleared away 
space enough for her little desk, and 
then opening it, was presently en- 
aged in her delightful task—for to 
bet it was indeed delightful—of copy- 
ing out her brother’s composition. 
Thus she sat, silent and industrious— 
scarce opening her lips, except to ask 
him to explain an illegible word or so, 
till the hour had arrived—eight o'clock 
—for the close of their morning toil. 
The reader will be pleased to hear 
that the article on which they had 
been engaged—and which was on a 
on of foreign politics, of great 
ifficulty and importance—produced 
him a cheque for sixty guineas, and 
excited very general attention and ad- 
miration. Oh, how precious was this 
reward of his honourable and severe 
toil! How it cheered him who had 
earned it, and those who were, alas! 
entirely dependent upon his noble ex- 
ertions! And how sensibly it aug- 
mented their little means! Grateful, 
indeed, were all of them for the suc- 
cess which had attended his labours ! 
As I do not intend to occupy the 
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content myself with saying that 
the more Mr Weasel and Mr Aubrey 
came to know of each other, the more 


_ Aubrey respected his legal knowledge 


and ability, and he, Aubrey’s intellec. 
tual energy and successful application, 
which, indeed, consciously brought 
home to Aubrey its own reward, in 
the daily acquisition of solid learning, 
and increasing facility in the use of it. 
His mind was formed for things, and 
was not apt to occupy itself with mere 
words, or technicalities. He was ever 
in quest of the principles of law, its 
reason, and spirit. He quickly began 
to appreciate the sound practical good 
sense on which almost all the rules of 
law are founded, and the effectual 
manner in which they are accommo- 
dated to the innumerable and ever. 
varying exigencies of human affairs. 
The mere forms and technicalities of 
the law, Mr Aubrey often compared 
to short-hand, whose characters to the 
uninitiated appear quaint and useless, 
but are perfectly invaluable to him 
who has seen the objectyand patiently 
acquired the use of them. Whatever 
Mr Aubrey’s hand found to do, while 
studying the law, he did it, indeed, 
with his might—which is the grand 
secret of the difference in the success of 
different persons addressing themselves 
to legal studies. Great or small, easy 
or difficult, simple or complicated, in- 
teresting or uninteresting, he made a 
point of mastering it thoroughly, and, 
as far as possible, by his own efforts ; 
which generated early a habit of selfs 
reliance which no one better than he 
knew the’ value of—how inestimable, 
how indispensable, not to the lawyer 
merely, but to any one entrusted with 
the responsible management of affairs. 
In short, he had all the success which 
is sure to attend the exertions of a 
man of superior sense and spirit, who 
is in earnest in what he is about. He 
frequently surprised Mr Weasel with 
the exactness and extent of his legal 
information—his acuteness, clear-head- 
edness, and tenacity in dealing with 
matters of downright difficulty—and 
Mr Weasel had several times, in 
consultation, an opportunity of ex- 
pressing his very flattering opinion 
concerning Mr Aubrey to the Attor- 
ney-General. The mention of that 
eminent person reminds me of an 
observation which I intended to have 
made some time ago. The reader is 
not to imagine, from my silence upon 
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the subject, that Mr Aubrey, in his 
fallen fortunes, was lieartlessly forgot- 
ten or neglected by the distinguished 
friends and associates of former and 
more prosperous days. It was not 
they that withdrew from him, but he 
that withdrew from them; and that, 
too, of set purpose, resolutely adhered 
to, on the ground that it could not be 
otherwise, without seriously interfer- 
ing with the due prosecution of those 
plans of life on which were depend- 
ent not only his all, and that of those 
connected with him—but his fond 
hopes of yet extricating himself, by his 
own personal exertions, from the dire- 
ful difficulties and dangers which at 
present environed him—of achieving, 
with his own right hand, indepen- 
dence. The Attorney-General fre- 
quently called to enquire how he was 
getting on; and, let me not forget here 
to state a fact which I conceive infi- 
nitely to redound to poor Aubrey’s 
honour—viz. that he thrice refused 
offers made him from very high quar- 
ters, of considerable sinecures, i.e. 
handsome salaries for purely nominal 
services—which he was earnestly and 
repeatedly reminded would at once 
afford him a liberal maintenance, and 
leave the whole of his time at his own 
disposal, to follow any pursuit or pro- 
fession which he chose. Mr Aubrey 
justly considered that it was very 
difficult, if not indeed impossible, for 
any honourable and high-minded man 
to be a sinecurist. He that holds a 
sinecure, in my opinion, is plundering 
the public; and how it is less con- 
trary to the dictates of honour and 
justice, deliberately to defraud an in- 
dividual, than deliberately and openly 
to defraud that collection of indivi- 


duals called the public, let casuists 


determine. As for Mr Aubrey, he 
saw stretching before him the clear, 
straight, bright line of honour, and 
he resolved to follow it, without fal- 
tering or wavering, come what come 
might. He resolved, with the bless- 
ing of Providence, that his own exer- 
tions should procure his bread, and, if 
such was the will of Heaven, lead him 
to distinction among mankind. He 
had formed this determination, and 
resolved to work it out—never to 
pause or give way, but to die in the 
struggle. Such a spirit must con- 
quer, whatever is opposed toit. What 
is difficulty? _ Only a word indicating 
the degree of. strength requisite for 
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accomplishing particular objects; a 
mere notice of the necessity for exer- 
tion; a bugbear to children and fools; 
only a mere stimulus to men. 

Mr Gammon felt very little diffi- 
culty in putting off Mr Quirk from 
his purpose of enforcing the payment 
by Mr Aubrey of the balatice of his 
account ; in demonstrating to him the 
policy of waiting a little longer. He 
pledged himself, when the proper time 
came, to adopt meastires of undoubted 
eflicacy,-assurmg his sullen senior 
in a low tone, that sitice his letter had 
reached Mr Aubrey, circumstances 
had occurred which would render it 
in the last degree dangerous to press 
that gentleman upon the subjeet. 
What that was which had happened,Mr 
Gammon, as ustial, refused to state. 
This was a considerable source of 
vexation to the old gentleman: but 
he had a far greater one, in the deci- 
sive and final overthrow of his fond- 
ly cherished hopes concerning his 

aughter’s alliance with Titmouse, 
The paragraph in the “* Aurora,” an- 
nouncing Mr Titmouse’s engagement 
to his brilliant relative, the Lady Ce- 
cilia, had emanated from the pen of 
Mr Gammon, who had had several 
objects in view in giving early publi- 
city to the event he announced in such 
courtly terms. Happening on the 
morning on which it afpeared, to be 
glancing over the fascinating columns 
of the Aurora, at a public office, (the 
paper taken in at their own establish- 
ment being the Morning Growl,) he 
made a point of purchasing that day’s 
Aurora; and on returning to Saffron 
Hill, he enquired whether Mr Quirk 
were at home. Hearing that he was 
sitting alone, in his room,—in rushed 
Mr Gammon, breathless with surprise 
and haste, and plucking the paper out 
of his pocket,‘ By heavens, Mr 
Quirk!”"—he almost gasped as he 
doubled down the paper to the place 
where stood the announcement in 
question, and put it into Mr Quirk’s 
hands,—“ this young fellow’s given 
you the slip, after all! See!—'The mo- 
ment that my back is turned,”——— 

Mr Quirk having with a little tre. 
pidation adjusted his spectacles, pe- 
rused the paragraph with a somewhat 
flushed face. He had, in fact, for 
some time had grievous misgivings on 
the subject of his chance of becoming 
the father-in-law of his distinguished 
client, Mr Titmouse; but now his 
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faintest gliiamering of hope was sud- 
denly and completely extinguished, 
and the old gentleman felt quite deso- 
late. He looked up, on finishing the 
_paragraph, and gazed rather ruefully 
at his indignant and sympathizing 
companion. 

«“ It seems all up, Gammon, cer- 
tainly—don’t it?” said he, with a 
flustered air. 

‘* Indeed, my dear sir, it does! You 
have my sincerest”—— 

* Now, come, t’other end of the 
thing, Gammon! You know every 
promise of marriage has two ends— 
one joins the heart, and t’other the 
pocket; owt heart, in pocket—so have 
at him, by Jove!” He rose up and 
rubbed his hands as he stood before 
the fire. “ Breach of promise—thun- 
dering damages—devilish deep purse 
—special jury—broken heart, and all 
that! I wish he’d written her more 
letters! Adad, I’ll have a shot at him 
by next assizes—a writ on the file this 
very day! What d’ye think on’t, 
friend- Gammon, between ourselves?” 

«* Why, my dear sir—to tell you 
the truth—ar’n’t you really well out of 
it? He’s a miserable little upstart— 
he’d have made a wretched husband 
for so superior a girl as Miss Quirk.” 

«“ Ah—ay! ay! She is a good 
girl, Gammon—there you're right ; 
would have made the best of wives— 
my eyes, (between ourselves!) how 
that'll go to the jury! Gad, I fancy 
I see “em—perhaps all of ’em daugh- 
ters of their own.” 

“ Looking at the thing calmly, Mr 
Quirk,” said Gammon gravely—ap- 
prehensive of Mr Quirk’s carrying too 
far so very absurd an affair—* where’s 
the evidence of the promise? Because, 
you know, there's certainly something 
depends on that—eh ?” 

“ Evidence? Deuce take you, Gam- 
mon! where are your wits? Evi- 
dence? Lots—lots of it! A’n’t there 
I—her father? A’n't I a competent 
witness? Wait and see old Caleb 
Quirk get into the box. I'll settle his 
hash in half a minute.” 

“* Yes—if you're believed, perhaps.” 

“* Believe be ! Who’s to be 
believed, if her own father isn’t ?” 

« Why,.you may be too much 
swayed by your feelings!” 

“ Feelings be ——! It’s past all 
that ; he has none—so he must pay, for 
he has cash! He ought to be made 
an example of!” 


« Still, to come to the point, Mr 


Quirk, I vow it quite éeases me—this 
matter of the evidence” 

‘Evidence? Why, Lord bless my 
soul, Gammon,” quoth Quirk testily, 
** haven’t you had your eyes and ears 
open all this while? Gad, what a 
crack witness you'd make! A man 
of your—your intellect—serve a friend 
at a pinch—and in a matter about his 
daughter? Ah, how often you've seen 
’em together—walking, talking, laugh- 
ing, dancing, riding—writ in her al- 
bum—made her presents, and she him. 
Evidence? Oceans of it, and to spare! 
Secure Subtle—and I wouldn’t take 
£5000 for my verdict !” 

«© Why, you see, Mr Quirk,” said 
Gammon, very seriously —* though 
I'vestriven my utmost these six months 
to bring it about, the artful little seamp 
has never given me the least thing 
that I could lay hold of, and swear to.” 

** Oh, you'll recollect. enough, in 
due time, friend Gammon, if you'll 
only turn your attention to it; and if 
you'll bear in mind it’s life and death 
to my poor girl, Oh Lord! I must get 
my sister to break it to her, and ll 
send sealed instructions to Mr —— 
Weasel, shall we, say ? or Lynx? ay, 
Lynx; for he’ll then have to fight for 
his own pleadings; and can’t turn 
round at the trial and say, ‘ this is not 
right,’ and ¢ that’s wrong,’ and, * why 
didn’t you have such and such evi- 
dence?’ Lynx is the man; and I'll 
lay the venue in Yorkshire, for Tit- 
mouse is devilish disliked down there ; 
and a special jury’ will be only tooglad 
to give him a desperate slap in the 
chops! We'll lay the damages at 
twenty thousand pounds! Ab, ha! 
I'll teach the young villain to break 
the hearts of an old man and his 
daughter. But, egad,”’ he pulled out 
his watch, “ halfspast two; and 
Nicky Crowbar sure to be put up at 
three! By Jove! it won’t do to be out 
of the way; he’s head of the gang, 
and they always come down very li- 
beral when they're in trouble. Snap! 
Amminadab! hollo! who’s there? 
Drat them all, why don’t they speak ?” 
The old gentleman was soon, however, 
attended to. 

‘¢ Are they here?” he enquired as 
Mr Amminadab entered. 

« Yes sir, all three ; and the coach 
is at the door, too. Nicky Crowbar’s 
to be up at three, sir’>—— 

“ } see—I know—I'm ready,” re- 
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plied Mr Quirk, who was presently 
seated in the coach with three gentle. 
men, to whom he minutely explained 
the person of Mr Nicky Crowbar, and 
the place at which it was quite certain 
that Mr Crowbar could not have been 
at half-past eight o’clock on Tuesday 
the 9th of July, seeing that he hap- 
pened at that precise time to be else- 
where, in company with these three 
gentlemen—to wit, at Chelsea, and 
not at Clapham. 

Though Mr Gammon thus sympa- 
thized with one of the gentle beings 
who had been “rifled of all their 
sweetness,” I grieve to say that the 
other, Miss Tag-rag, never occupied 
his thoughts for one moment. He 
neither knew nor cared whether or 
not she was apprized of the destruc- 
tion of all her fond hopes, by the pa- 
ragraph which -had appeared in the 
Aurora. In fact, he felt that he had 
really done enough, on the part of Mr 
Titmouse, for his early friend and pa- 
tron, Mr Tag-rag, on whom the 
stream of fortune had set in strong 
and steady; and, in short, Mr Gam- 
mon knew that Mr Tag-rag had re- 
ceived a substantial memento of his 
connexion with Tittlebat Titmouse. 
In fact, how truly disinterested a man 
was Mr Gammon towards all with 
whom he came in contact! What 
had he not done, as I have been say- 
ing, for the Tag-rags? What for Mr 
Titmouse? What for the Earl of 
Dreddlington? What for Mr Quirk, 
andeven Snap? As for Mr Quirk, 
had he not been put in possession of 
his long coveted bond for L.10,000? 
of which, by the way, he allotted 
L.1000 only to the man—Mr Gam- 
mon—by whose unwearying exertions 
and consummate ability he obtained 
so splendid a prize, and L.300 to 
Mr Snap. Then, had not Mr Quirk 
also been paid his bill against Tit- 
mouse of L.5000 and upwards, and 
L.2500 by Mr Aubrey? And, go- 
verned by the articles of their part- 
nership, what a lion’s half of this spoil 
had not been appropriated to the re- 
spectable old head of the firm? Mr 
Gammon did undoubtedly complain 
indignantly of the trifling portion al- 
lotted to him, but he was encountered 
by such a desperate pertinacity on the 
part of Mr Quirk as baffled him en- 
tirely, and caused him to abandon his 
further claim in disgust and despair. 
Thus, the L.20,000 obtained by Mr 
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Titmouse, on mortgage of the Yatton 
property, was reduced at once to the 
sum of L.5000 ;—but out of this hand- 
some balance had yet to come, first, 
L.800, with interest, due to Mr Quirk 
for subsistence- money advanced to his 
protegé; secondly, L.500 due to Mr 
Snap, for monies alleged to have been 
also lent by him to his friend Tit- 
mouse at different times, in the manner 
that has been already explained to the 


- reader—Snap’s demand for repayment 


being accompanied by verbatim copies 
of between forty and fifty memoranda, 
—many of them in pencil,—notes of 
hand, receipts, 1.0.U’s, &c., in 
whose handwriting the figures re- 
presenting the sums lent, and the times 
when, could not be ascertained, and 
did not signify: it being, in point of 
Jaw, good primd facie evidence for 
Snap, in the event of a trial, simply to 
produce the documents and prove the 
signature of his friend Mr Titmouse. 
Titmouse discharged a volley of im- 
precations at Snap’s head, on receiving 
this unexpected claim, and referred it 
to Mr Gammon; who, after subjecting 
it to a bond fide and very rigorous 
examination, found it in vain to at- 
tempt to resist, or even diminish it ; 
such perfect method and accuracy had 
Snap observed in his accounts, that 
they secured him a clear gain of 
L.350; the difference between that 
sum and L.500, being the amount 
actually and bond fide advanced by 
him to Titmouse. Deducting, there- 
fore, L.1300, (the amount of the two 
minor demands of L.800 and L.500 
above specified,) there remained to 
Mr Titmouse out of the L.20,000 the 
sum of L.3700; and he ought to have 
been thankful ; for he might have got 
nothing,—or even have been brought 
in debtor to Messrs Quirk, Gammon, 
and Snap. I say that Mr Gammon 
would seem, from the above statement 
of accounts, not to have been dealt 
with in any degree adequately to his 
merits. He felt it so, but.soon recon- 
ciled himself to it, occupied as he was 
with arduous and extensive specula- 
tions, amidst all the complication of 
which he never for a moment lost 
sight of one object, viz.—himself, 
His schemes were boldly conceived, 
and he went about the accomplish- 
ment of them with equal patience and 
sagacity. Almost every thing was go- 
ing as he could wish. He had con- 
trived to place himself in a very con- 
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venient fast-and-loose sort of position 
with reference to his fellow-partners— 
one which admitted of his easily dis- 
engaging himself from them, when- 
ever the proper time arrived for taking 
such a step. He was absolute and 
paramount over Titmouse, and could 
always secure his instant submission, 
by virtue of the fearful and mysterious 
talisman which he ever and anon 
flashed before his startled eyes. He 
had acquired great influence, also, 
over the Earl of Dreddlington—an 
influence which was constantly on the 
increase ; and had seen come to pass 
an event which he judged to be of 
great importance to him — namely, 
the engagement between Titmouse 
and the Lady Cecilia. Yet was there 
one object which he had proposed to 
himself as incaleulably valuable and 
supremely desirable—as the consum- 
mation of all his designs and wishes ; 
—I mean the obtaining the hand of 
Miss Aubrey—and in which he had yet 
a fearful misgiving of failure. But he 
Was a man whose courage rose with 
every obstacle; and he fixedly resolved 
within himself to succeed, at any cost. 
’Twas not alone his exquisite ap- 
preciation of her personal beauty 
—her grace, her accomplishments, her 
lovely temper, her lofty spirit, her 
high birth—objects all of them dazzling 
enough to a man of such a powerful 
and ampitious mind, and placed in such 
circumstances in life as Gammon. 
There were certain other considera- 
tions, intimately involved in all his cal- 
culations, which rendered success in 
this affair a matter of capital import- 
ance—nay indispensable. Knowing, 
as I do, what had passed, at different 
times, between that proud and deter- 
mined girl, and her constant and en- 
thusiastic Jover, Mr Delamere, I am 
as certain as a man can be of any 
thing that has not actually happened, 
that, though she may possibly not be 
fated to become Mrs Delamere, she 
will certainly NEVER become—Mrs 
Gammon. Loving Kate as I do, and 
being thoroughly acquainted with 
Gammon, I feel deep interest in his 
movements, and am watching them 
with great apprehension :—she, lovely, 
innocent, unsuspicious ; he, subtle, sel- 
fish, unscrupulous, desperate! And 
he has great power in his hands: is he 
not silently surrounding his destined 
prey with unperceived but inevitable 


meshes? God guard thee, my Kate, 
and reward thy noble devotion to thy 
brother and his fallen fortunes! Do 
we chide thee for clinging to them 
with fond tenacity in their extremity, 
when thou art daily importuned to 
enter into that station which thou 
wouldst so adorn? 

Gammon's reception by the Aub- 
reys, in Vivian Street—kind and cour- 
teous though it had surely been—had 
ever since rankled in his heart. Their 
abstaining from a request to him to pro- 
long his stay, or to renew his visit, he 
had noted at the time, and had ever 
since reflected upon with pique and 
discouragement. Nevertheless he was 
resolved, at all hazards, to become at 
least an occasional visiter in Vivian 
Street. When a fortnight had elapsed 
without any further intimation to Mr 
Aubrey concerning the dreaded balance 
due to the firm, Gammon ventured to 
call in, for the purpose of assuring Mr 
Aubrey that it was no mere temporary 
lull ; that he might divest his mind of 
all uneasiness on the subject ; and of 
asking whether he (Gammon) had not 
told Mr Aubrey truly that he both 
could, and would restrain the hand of 
Mr Quirk. Could Mr Aubrey be 
otherwise than grateful for such active 
and manifestly disinterested kindness ? 
Again Gammon made his appearance 
at Mrs Aubrey’s tea-table—and was 
again received with all the sweetness 
and frankness of manner which he had 
formerly experienced from her and 
Miss Aubrey. Again he called, on 
some adroit pretext or another—and 
once heard Miss Aubrey’s rich voice 
and exquisite performance on the 
piano. He became subject to emo- 
tions and impulses of a sort that he 
had never before experienced: yet, 
whenever he retired from their fasei- 
nating society, he felt an aching void, 
as it were, within—he perceived the 
absence of all sympathy towards him ; 
he felt indignant—but that did not 
quench the ardour of his aspirations. 
*Tis hardly necessary to say, that on 
every occasion Gammon effectually 
concealed the profound and agitating 
feelings which the sight of Miss Aub- 
rey called forth in him; and what a 
tax was this upon his powers of con- 
cealment and self-control!. How he 
laid himself out to amuse and interest 
them all! With what racy humour 
would he describe the vulgar absurdi- 
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ties of Titmouse—the stately eccen- 
tricities of the Dreddlingtons! With 
what eager and breathless interest was’ 
helistenedto! Nomancould make him- 
self more unexceptionably agreeable 
than Gammon; and the ladies really 
took pleasure in his society ; Kate about 
as far from any notion of the real state 
of his feelings as of what was at that 
moment going on at the antipodes. Her 
resetve towards him sensibly lessen- 
ed; why, indeed, should she feel it, 
towards one of whom Dr Tatham 
spoke so highly, and who appeared to 
warrant it? Moreover, Mr Gammon 
took special care to speak in the most 
unreserved and unqualified manner of 
the mean and mercenary character of 
Mr Quirk—of the miserable style of 
business in which he, Mr Gammon, 
was compelled, for only a short time 
longer, he trusted, to participate, and 
which was really revolting to his own 
. feelings ; in short, he did his best to 
cause himself to appear a sensitive and 
high-minded man, whose unhappy fate 
it had been to be yoked with those 
who were the reverse. Mr Aubrey 
regarded him from time to time with 
silent anxiety and interest, as one who 
had it in his power, at any instant he 
might choose, to cause the suspended 
sword to fall upon him ; at whose will 
and pleasure he continued in the en- 
joyment of his present domestic hap- 
piness, instead of being incarcerated 
in prison; but who had hitherto evin- 
ced a disposition of signal forbear- 
ance, sincere good-nature, and disin- 
terestedness. They often used to 
speak of him, and compare the ime 
pression which his person and conduct 
had produced in their minds; and 
in two points they agreed—that he 
exhibited anxiety to render himself 
agreeable ; and that there was a cer- 
tain something about his eye which 
none of them liked. It seemed as 
though he had in a manner two na- 
tures; and that one of them was 
watching the efforts made by the other 
to beguile! 

While, however, the Fates thus 
frowned upon the aspiring attempts of 
Gammon towards Miss Aubrey, they 
smiled benignantly enough upon Tit- 
mouse, and his suit with the Lady Ce- 
cilia. The first shock over—which 
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no lively sensibilities or strong feelings 
of her ladyship tended to protract, she 
began insensibly to get familiar with 
the person, manners, and character of 
her fature lord, and reconciled to her 
fate. ‘* When people understand that 
they must live together,” said a very 
great man, “ they learn to soften, by 
mutual accommodation, that yoke 
which they know that they cannot 
shake off ; they become good husbands 
and wives, from the necessity of re- 
maining husbands and wives, for ne- 
cessity is a powerful master in teach- 
ing the duties which it imposes.” # 
The serene intelligence of Lady Ce- 
cilia having satisfied her that “it was 
her fate’’ to be married to Titmouse, 
she resigned herself to it tranquilly, , 
calling in to her assistance divers co- 
operative reasons for the step she had ° 
agreed to take. She could thereby 
accomplish at all events one darling 
object of her papa’s—the re-union of 
the long and unhappily-severed family 
interests. Then Yatton was certainly 
a delightful estate to be mistress of — 
a charming residence, and one which 
she might in all probability calculate 
on having pretty nearly to herself, 
His rent-roll was large and unencum- 
bered, and would admit of a handsome 
jointure. On her accession to her own 
independent rank, the odious name of 
Titmouse would disappear in the noble 
one of Lady Drelincourt, peeress in 
her own right, and representative of 
the oldest barony in the kingdom. Her 
husband would then become a mere 
cipher—no one would ever hear of 
him, or enquire after him, or think or 
care about him—a mere mote in the 
sunbeam of her own splendour. But, 
above all, thank Heaven! there were 
many ways in which a separation 
might be brought about—never mind 
how soon after marriage—a step which 
was becoming one quite of course, and 
implied nothing derogatory to the 
character, or lessening to the personal 
consequence of the lady—who indeed 
was almost, as of course, recognized as 
an object of sympathy, rather than of 
suspicion or scorn. ‘These were pow- 
erful forces, all impelling her in one 
direction—andirresistibly. How could 
it be otherwise with a mere creature 
of circumstance like her? Notwith- 





* The late venerable and gifted Lotd Stowell, in the case of Zvans v. Evans, 
1 Consistory Reports, p. 36, 
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standing all this, however, there were 
occasions when Titmouse was present- 
ed to her in a somewhat startling and 
sickening aspect. It sometimes almost 
choked her to see him—ridiculous ob- 
ject !—in the company of gentlemen— 
to witness their treatment of him, and 
then reflect that he was about to become 
her—lord and master. One day, for 
instance, she accompanied the Earl 
in the carriage to witness the hounds 
throw off, not far from Yatton, aad 
where a very brilliant field was ex- 

ected. ‘There were, in fact, about 
two hundred of the leading gentlemen 
of the county assembled—and, dear 
reader, fancy the figure ‘Titmouse 
must have presented among them,— 
his quizzing-glass screwed into his 
eye, and clad in his little pink and 
leathers!— What a seat was his! How 
many significant and scornful smiles, 
and winks, and shrugs of the shoul- 
ders did his appearance occasion among 
his bold and high bred companions ! 
And only about four or five minutes af- 
ter they had gone away—this unhappy 
little devil was thoroughly found out by 
the noble animal he rode; and who 
equally well knew his own business, 
and what he had on. In trying to 
take a dwarf wall, on the opposite side 
of an old green horse-pond by the 
road-side, he urged his horse with that 
weak and indecisive impulse which 
only disgusted him; so he suddenly 
drew back at the margin of the pond,— 
over head and heels flew Titmouse, 
and descended plump on his head into 
the deep mud, where he remained for 
a moment or two, up to his shoulders, 
his little legs kicking about in the 
air— 

“ Who's that?’ cried ene—and 
another—and another—without stop- 
ping, any more than the Life Guards 
would have stopped for a sudden indivi- 
dual casualty in the midst of their 
tremendous charge at Waterloo,— 
till the very last of them, who hap- 
pened to be no less a person than 
Lord de la Zouch, seeing, as he came 
up, the desperate position of the fallen 
rider, reined up, dismounted, and with 
much effort and inconvenience aided 
in extricating Titmouse from his fear- 
ful, yet ludicrous position,—and thus 
preserved to society one of its brightest 
ornaments. Assoon as he was safe— 
a dismal spectacle to gods and men,— 
his preserver, not disposed, by discover- 
ing who Titmouse was, to superero- 
gatory courtesy, mounted his horse, 


leaving Titmouse in the care of an old 
woman whose cottage was not far off, 
and where Titmouse, having had a 
good deal of the filth detached from 
him, remounted his horse and turned 
its head homewards—heartily disposed, 
had he but dared, cruelly to spur, and 
kick, and flog it; and in this pickle— 
stupid, and sullen, and crestfallen—he 
was overtaken and recognised by Lord 
Dreddlington and Lady Cecilia, re- 
turning from the field ! 
This was her future husband—— 


Then again—poor lady Cecilia!— - 


what thought you of the following, 
which was one of the letters he ad- 
dressed to you?—Well might Miss 
Aubrey exclaim, ‘how I should like 
to see their correspondence !”— 
** The Albany, Picadilly, 
** London, 12th October 18—= 

6° My Dear Cecilia, 

“I take Up My pen To Informyou 
“of Arriving safe Here, where Am 
‘sorry howt. To say There Is No 
‘one One knows except Trades- 
* people Going About And so Dull 
“on Acct, of Customers Out of Town, 
** Dearest love You Are the Girl of 
** My Heart As Iam Of Your's and 
‘‘am particular Lonely Alone Here 
“and wish to be There where she Is 
“ how I Long to Fold My dearest girl 
‘©in My Arms hope You Don’t For- 
*¢ get Me As soon As I am Absent do 
** Youoften Think ofmew*. Idoindeed 
“ of you. and looking Forward to The 
«* Happy Days When We are United 
“‘in the Happy bonds of Hymmen, 
“‘ never To part Again dearest I Was 
‘* Driving yesterday In my New Cabb 
“In the park, where whom Shé4. I 
“‘ Meet but That Miss Aubrey W4, 
‘‘ they say (Between you And Me and 
“ The post) is Truly in a Gallopping 
** Consumption on Acc’. Of my Not 
** Having Her A likely thing in- 
‘“‘ deed That I Ever car’d for Such an 
“ individule wh, Never Did Only of 
“you, Dearest What shall I Send 
“you As A Gift Shall it Be In The 
*‘cloathing Line, For there Is a 
‘‘ Wonderful Fine and Choice As- 
‘*sortmt, of Cashmere Shawls and 
‘* Most Remarkable Handsome Cloaks, 
«« All Newly arriv'd fr. Paris, Never 
* Think Of The price w®. Between 
** Lovers Goes For Nothing. However 
“* Largethe Figure Only Say what You 
‘* Shall have and Down It shall Come 
** And Now dearest Girl Adieu. 


“Those Can’t meet Again who Never 


Part.’” 


e 
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“ dearest Your's to command till 
« death. T. Trrmovss.” 

« P.T.O.—Love and Duty To My 
* Lord (of Course) whom shall Feel 
** only Too happy to Call My Father- 
*¢ In-Law, the Sooner The better.” 


When poor Lady Cecilia received 
this letter, and had read over only 
half a dozen lines of it, she flung it on 
the floor, and threw herself down on 
the sofa, in her dressing-room, and 
remained silent and motionless for 
more than an hour; and when she 
heard Miss Macspleuchan knock at 
her door for admittance, Lady Cecilia 
started up, took theletter from the floor, 
and put it into her dressing-box, before 
admitting her humble companion. 

A succession of ‘such letters as the 
above might have had the effect upon 
Lady Cecilia’s *‘ attachment” to Tit- 
mouse, which the repeated affusion of 
cold water would have upon the ther- 
mometer ; but the Fates favoured Mr 
Titmouse, by investing him with a 
character, and placing him in a posi- 
tion calculated to give him personal 
dignity, and thereby redeem and ele- 
vate him in the estimation of his fasti- 
dious mistress—I mean that of candi- 
date for a seat in Parliament, for the 
representation of a borough in which 
he had a commanding influence. 

After-a national commotion com- 
mensurate with the magnitude of the 
boon that was sought for, the great 
BILL FOR GIVING EVERY BODY EVERY- 
THING had passed into a law, and the 
people were frantic with joy. Its first 
fruits were of a sort that satisfied the 
public expectation; viz. three or four 
earls were turned into marquises, and 
two or three marquises into dukes, 
and deservedly ; for, these great men 
had: far higher titles to the gratitude 
and admiration of the country, in ex- 
acting this second Magna Charta from 
King , than the stern old barons 
in extorting the first from King John— 
namely, they parted with vast sub- 
stantial political power, for only a no- 
minal guid pro quo, in the shape of a 
bit of riband or a strawberry leaf. 
Its next immediate effect was to cleanse 
the Augean stable of the House of 
Commons, by opening upon it the 
floodgates of popular will and popular 
opinion; and having utterly expelled 
the herd of ignorant and mercenary 
wretches that had so long occupied 
and defiled it, their places were to be 
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supplied by a band of patriots and 
statesmen, as gifted as disinterested— 
the people’s own enlightened, unbias- 
ed, and deliberate choice. Once put 
the government of the country—the 
administration of affairs—into hands 
such as these, and the inevitable result 
would be, the immediate regeneration 
of society, and the securing the great- 
est happiness to the greatest number. 
It was fearfully apparent that, under 
the old system, we had sunk into irre- 
deemable contempt abroad, and were 
on the very verge of ruin and anarchy 
at home. So true is it, that when 
things come to the worst, they 
begin to mend. In short, the enlight- 
ened and enlarged constituencies be- 
gan forthwith to look out for fit ob- 
jects of their choice—for the best men; 
men of independent fortune ; of deep 
stake in the welfare of the country ; 
of spotless private and consistent pub- 
lic character; who, having had ade- 
quate leisure, opportunity, inclination, 
and capacity, had fitted themselves to 
undertake, with advantage to the coun- 
try, the grave responsibilities of states- 
men and legislators. Such candidates, 
therefore, as Mr Tittlebat Titmouse 
became naturally in universal request ; 
and the consequence was, such a pro- 
digious flight of Titmice into the 
House of Commons—but whither am 
I wandering? I have to do with only 
one little borough—that of Yatton, in 
Yorkshire. The great charter ope- 
rated upon it, by extending its bound- 
ary—Grilston, and one or two of the 
adjacent places, being incorporated 
into the new borough. I have ascer- 
tained from a very high quarter—in 
fact, from a deceased Cabinet Minis- 
ter—a curious and important fact; 
that had Mr Titmouse failed in reeo- 
vering the Yatton property, or been 
of different political opinious, in either 
of these cases, the little borough of 
Yatton was doomed to utter extine- 
tion: a circumstance which shows the 
signal vigilance, the accurate and 
comprehensive knowledge of local in~ 
terestsand capabilities evinced by these 
great and good men who were remo- 
delling the representation of the coun 
try. And littledid my herosuspect that 
his political opinions, asnewly-installed 
owner of Yatton, formed a topic of 
anxious discussion at more than one 
Cabinet meeting, previous to the pass- 
ing of the Great Bill! As its bound- 
ary was extended, so the constituency 
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of Yatton was enlarged, the invalua- 
ble elective franchise being given to 
those most in need of the advantages 
it could immediately procure ; and the 
fleeting nature of whose interest, na- 
turally enhanced their desire to con- 
sult the interests of those who had a 
permanent and deep stake in its wel- 
fare. ‘Though, therefore, the change 
effected by the new act had so consi- 
derably added to the roll of electors, 
it had not given ground for serious 
apprehension as to the security of the 
seat of the owner of the Yatton pro- 

erty. After a yery long and private 
interview between Gammon and Tit- 
mouse, in which something transpired 
which may be referred to hereafter, it 
was agreed that—(the New Writs hav- 
ing issued within one week after the 
calmed and sobered new constituencies 
had been organized—which again had 
been wisely effected within a week or 
two after the passing of the act)—Mr 
Titmouse should instantly scare away 
all competition, by announcing his 
determination to start for the borough. 
As soon as this was known, a deputa- 
tion from the new electors in Grilston 
waited upon Mr Titmouse—to pro- 
pose the terms on which their support 
was to be obtained. Titmouse was 
somewhat startled—but Gammon saw 
in it the legitimate working of the new 
system ; and—nothing was ever better 
managed—nobody in any mischiey- 
ous secret—no one compromised ; but 
the result was, that one hundred and 
nine plumpers were secured in Gril- 
ston alone for Mr Titmouse. Then 
Gammon appointed Messrs Bloodsuck 
and Son the local agents of Titmouse ; 
for whom he wrote an address to the 
electors—and, Titmouse promising to 
have it printed forthwith, Mr Gam- 
mon returned to town for a day or 
two. Nothing could have been more 
skilful than the address which he had 
prepared—terse, and comprehensive, 
and showy, meaning every thing or 
nothing—(dolosus semper versatur in 
genernalibus, was an observation of 
Lord Coke's, on which Gammon kept 
his eye fixed in drawing up his “ ad- 
dress.”) Yet it came to pass that on 
the evening of the day of Gammon’s 
departure, a Mr Phelim O’Doodle, a 
splendid billiard-player, and also one 
of the first members returned—only a 
few days before—for an Irish borough 
in the Liberal interest, chanced to take 
Yatton in his way to Scotland from 
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London ; and being intimate with Mr 


Titmouse, from whom he had borrowed — 


a little money a few months before, to 
enable him to present himself to his 
constituency—they sate down to can- 
vass the merits of the Address which 
the astute but absent Gammon had 
prepared for Titmouse. They pro. 
nounced it ** devilish dull and tame ;” 
Mr O’Doodle comparing it to toddy, 
with the whisky omitied: and availing 
himself of Gammon’s draft as far as he 
approved of it, he drew up the follow- 
ing Address, which put ‘Titmouse into 
an ecstasy ; and he sent it off the very 
next morning for insertionin the York- 
shire Stingo. Here is an exact copy 
of that judicious and able performance. 


“© To the worthy and independent 

electors of Yatton. 

‘‘ GENTLEMEN,—His Majesty hav- 
‘*ing been pleased to dissolve the late 
«* Parliament, under very remarkable 
‘and exciting circumstances, and, in 
** the midst of the transports of enthu- 
‘‘ siasm arising out of the passing of 
‘that second Great Charter of our 
‘¢ Liberties, the Act for Giving Every- 
‘* body Everything, to call upon you 
‘to exercise immediately the high 
‘‘and glorious privilege of choosing 
‘‘ your representative in the New 
« Parliament, I beg leaye to announce 
* myself as a candidate for that dis- 
‘*tinguished honour. Gentlemen, 
‘* long before I succeeded in establish- 
‘ing my right to reside among you 
‘* in my present capacity, I felt a deep 
‘ interest in the welfare of the tenants 
“of the property, and especially of 
“ those residing in the parts adjacent, 
** and who are now so happily intro- 
‘*‘ duced into the constituency of this 
ancient and loyal borough. I trust 
‘ that the circumstance of my ances- 
‘‘tors having resided for ages within 
“this borough, will not indispose 
«you to a favourable reception of 
‘* their descendant and representative. 
«* Gentlemen, my political opinions 
‘‘ are those which led to the passing 
‘¢ of the Great Measure I have alluded 
“to, and which are bound up in it. 
** Without going into details which 
‘¢ are too multifarious for the limits of 
“such an address as the present, let 
‘*me assure you, that though firmly 
‘¢ resolved to uphold the agricultural 
‘‘ interests of this great country, I am 
s* equally anxious to sustain the com- 
** mercial and manufacturing interests ; 
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«and whenever they are in conflict 
‘¢ with each other, I shall be found at 
“ my post, zealously supporting both, 
“ to the utmost of my ability. Though 
‘“‘a sincere and firm member and 
‘friend of the Established Church, 
«TI am not insensible to the fearful 
‘ abuses which at present prevail in it ; 
‘‘and I am bent upon securing the 
‘¢ utmost possible latitude to every 
** species of Dissent. While I am re- 
‘solved to uphold the interests of 
«¢ Protestantism, I think I best do so, 
‘* by seeking to remove all restrictions 
‘ from the Catholics, whom I am per- 
**suaded will sacredly abstain from 
‘* endeavouring to promote their own 
‘interests at the expense of ours. 
‘¢ Gentlemen, the established religion 
‘is most likely to flourish when sur- 
“ rounded by danger, and threatened 
** by persecution; it has an inherent 
“ vitality which will defy, in the long 
“ run, all competition. Gentlemen, I 
‘am for Peace, Retrenchment, and 
“ Reform, which are in fact the Three 
‘¢ Polar Stars of my political conduct. 
‘* T am an advocate for quarterly Par- 
‘* liaments, convinced that we cannot 
“too often be summoned to give an 
“ accountof our stewardship,—and that 
“ the frequency of elections will occa- 
** sion a wholesome agitation, and sti- 
‘* mulusto trade. Iam forextending the 
*¢ elective franchise to all, except those 
‘‘ who are actually the inmates of a 
‘* prison or a poor-house on the day 
“of election, I am an uncompromis- 
**ing advocate of civil and religious 
‘¢ liberty all over the globe; and, in 
‘‘ short, of giving the greatest happi- 
** ness to the greatest number. Gentle- 
*¢ men, before concluding, I wish to 
** state explicitly, as the result of long 
‘¢ and deep guquiry and reflection, that 
‘“‘ every constituency is entitled, nay 
‘* bound, to exact from a candidate for 
‘sits suffrages the most strict and 
‘“* minute pledges as to his future con- 
‘* duct in Parliament, in every matter, 
‘* great or small, that can come before 
“it ; in order to prevent his judgment 
‘‘ being influenced and warped by the 
‘dangerous sophistries and fallacies 
‘‘ which-are broached in Parliament, 
“and his integrity from the base, 
‘¢ sinister, and corruptinfluences which 
‘are invariably brought to bear on 
‘‘ public men. Iam ready, therefore, 
“to pledge myself to any thing that 
‘* may be required of me by apy elec- 
‘tor who may honour me with his 
“support. Gentlemen, such are my 
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* political principles, and I humbly 
* hope that they will prove to be those 
‘‘ of the electors of this ancient and 
* loyal borough, so as: to warrant the 
“ legislature in having preserved it in 
*¢ existence, amidstthe wholesale havoe 
“ which it has just made in property 
* of this description. Though it is ~ 
‘¢ not probable that we shall be harassed 
“* by a contest, I shall make a point of 
‘* waiting upon you all personally, and 
“‘ humbly answering all questions that 
‘* may be put to me: and should I be 
‘* returned, rely upon it, that I will 
‘‘neyer give you occasion to regret 
** your display of so signal an evidence 
“‘ of your confidence in me.—I have 
‘the honour to be, Gentlemen, your 
* most obedient and humble servant, 
“ T. Tirmouse, 
* Yatton, 3d December, 18—.” 


“ Upon my soul, if that don’t carry 
the election hollow,’ said Mr O’ Doodle, 
laying down his pen, and mixing him- 
self a fresh tumbler of brandy and wa- 
ter, ** you may call me bog-trotter to 
theend of my days, and be tome!” 

‘© Why—a—ya—as! ’pon my life 
it’s quite a superior article,” quoth 
Titmouse ; “ but—eh? d’ye think 
they’ll ever believe I writ it all? 
Egad, my fine fellow, to compose a 
piece of composition like that—and 
suppose those dear fellows begin ask- 
ing me all sorts of thingembobs, eh? 
You couldn't stay and go about with 
one a bit ?” 

“ Faith, Titty, an’ your mighty 
wide awake to the way of doing busi- 
ness, ah, ha! Murder and thieves! 
what does it signify what you choose to 
say or write to them? they’re only 
pisintry ; and—the real point to be 
looked at is this—all those that you 
can command, of course you will, or 
send ’em to the right about; and those 
that you can’t—that’s the new black- 
guards round about—duwy, if it’s neces- 
sary, faith” 

* It’s !—-It is, pon my soul!” 
whispered Titmouse. 

‘Oh? Is it in earnest you are? 
Then you're M.P. for the borough ; 
and on the strength of it I’ll replen- 
ish!” and so he did, followed by Tit- 
mouse; and in a pretty state they, 
some hour or two afterwards, were 
conducted to their apartments. : 

It is difficult to deseribe the rage of 
Gammon on seeing the address which 
had been substituted for that whieh - 
he had prepared, with so much caus 
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tion and tact : but the thing was done, 
and he was obliged to submit. The 
Address duly appeared in the York- 
shire Stingo, and was also placarded 
liberally all over the borough, and 
distributed about, and excited a good 
deal of interest, and also much appro- 
bation among the new electors. It was 
thought, however, that it was a piece 
of supererogation, inasmuch as there 
could be no possible doubt that Mr 
Titmouse would walk over the course. 

In this, however, it presently 
proved that the guidnuncs of Yatton 
were very greatly mistaken. Acopy 
of the Yorkshire Stingo, containing 
the foregoing ‘ Address,” was sent, 
on the day of its publication, by Dr 
Tatham to Mr Aubrey, who had read 
it aloud, with feelings of mingled sor- 
row and contempt, on the evening of 
its arrival, in the presence of Mrs 
Aubrey, Miss Aubrey, and, by no 
means an unfrequent visiter, Mr De- 
lamere. The Aubreys were sad 
enough; and he endeavoured to dis- 
sipate the gloom that hung over them, 
by ridiculing, very bitterly and hu- 
morously, the pretensions of the 
would-be member for Yatton—the 
presumed writer (who, however, Kate 
protested, without giving her reasons, 
could never have been Mr Titmouse) 
of the precious ‘* Address.” He par- 
tially succeeded. Both Aubrey and 
he laughed heartily as they went 
more deliberately over it; but Kate 
and Mrs Aubrey spoke very grave- 
ly and indignantly about that part of 
it which related to the Established 
Church and the Protestant religion. 

«* Oh dear, dear!’ quoth Kate, at 
length, with a sudden burst of impe- 
tuosity, after a considerable and ra- 
ther melancholy pause in the conver- 
sation ; * only to think that such an 
odious little wretch is to represent the 
dear old What would I not give 
to see him defeated >” 

«Pho, Kate,” replied her brother, 
rather sadly, ‘‘ who is there to oppose 
him? Pickering told me, you know, 
that he should not go into the House 
again; and evenif he felt disposed to 
contest Yatton, what chance could he 
have against Mr Titmouse’s influ- 
ence?” 

*¢ Oh, I'm sure all the old tenants 
hate the little monkey, to a man.” 

“‘ That may be, Kate, but they 
om vote for him, or be turned out 
oO -- 


«‘ Oh, I've no patience, Charles, to 
hear of such things!” interrupted his 
sister, with not a little petulance in 
her manner. 

‘‘Do you mean to say, that you 
should like to see a rival start to con- 
test your dear old borough with Mr 
Titmouse?” enquired Mr Delamere, 
who had been listening to the forego- 
ing brief colloquy~in silence, his eyes 
fixed with eager delight on the ani- 
mated and beautiful countenance of 


‘ Miss Aubrey. 


«© Indeed { should, Mr Delamere,” 
cried Kate eagerly : adding, however, 
with a sudden sigh, looking at her 
brother; ‘ but — heigh-ho! — as 
Charles says, how absurd it is to fret 
one’s-self about it—about a thing we 
can't help—and—a place one’s no 
more any concern with?” As she 
said this, her voice fell a little, and 
her eyes filled with tears. But her 
little sally had been attended with con- 
sequences she had little dreamed of. 
Mr Delamere took leave of them 
shortly afterwards, without communi- 
cating a word of any intentions he 
might have conceived upon the sub- 
ject to any of them. But the first 
place he went to, in the morning, was 
a great banker's, who had been ap- 
pointed the principal acting executor 
of the Marquis of Fallowfield, a very 
recently deceased uncle of Delamere’s, 
whom his lordship had left a legacy of 
L.5000 ; and ’twas to get at this same 
legacy that was the object of Dela- 
mere’s visit to Sir Omnium Bullion’s. 
For some time the worthy baronet— 
who had not then even proved the will 
—would not listen to the entreaties of 
the eager young legatee: but the 
moment that he heard of the purpose 
for which it was wanted, Sir Omni- 
um being a very fierce Tory, and who 
had /ost his own snug borough by the 
Bill for Giving Everybody Everything, 
instantly relented. ‘‘ There, my fine 
fellow, sign that,” said Sir Omnium, 
tossing to him an “I, O. U. L..5000,” 
and drawing him a cheque for the 
amount: wishing him, with all ima- 
ginable zeal and energy, good speed. 
His eager excitement would not allow 
him to wait till the evening, for the 
mail; so, within a couple of hours’ 
time of affecting this delightful ar- 
rangement with Sir Omnium, he was 
seated in a post-chaise and four, rat« 
tling at top speed on his way to York- 
shire. Sufficiently astonished were 
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Lord and Lady de la Zouch, when 
he presented himself to them at Fo- 
theringham. Infinitely more so, when 
he named the object of his coming 
down, and with irresistible entreaties 
sought his father’s sanction for the en- 
terprize. °Twas very hard for Lord 
de la Zouch to deny any thing to one 
on whom he doated as he did upon his 
son. Moreover, his lordship was one 
of the keenest politicians living ; and 
as for elections, he was an old cam- 
paigner, and had stood several des- 
perate contests, and spent immense 
sums upon them. And here was his 
son, to use a well-known phrase, in- 
deed a chip of the old block; Lord 
de la Zouch, in short, really felt a 
secret pleasure in contemplating the 
resemblance to his early self—and after 
a little demur he began to give way. 
He shook his head, however, discour- 
agingly ; spoke of Delamere’s youth 
—barely two-and-twenty; the cer- 
tainty of defeat, and the annoyance of 
being beaten by such a creature as 
Titmouse ; the suddenness and late- 
ness of the move—and so forth. 

More and more impetuous, however, 
became his son. 

* I'll tell you what, sir,” said Lord 
dela Zouch, * it strikes me that this 
extraordinary, and expensive, and 
hopeless scheme of yours, is all the 
result of—eh? I see—I understand. 
It’s ‘done to please—Pray, sir, how 
long, before you left town, had you 
seen Miss”—— 

“I pledge my word, sir, that nei- 
ther Miss Aubrey, nor Mr, nor Mrs 
Aubrey—whom, however, I certainly 
saw the very night before I started, 
and conversed with on the subject of 
Mr Titmouse’s address—has_ inter- 
changed one syllable with me on the 
subject of my starting for the borough ; 
and I believe them to be at this mo- 
ment as ignorant of what I am about 
as you were the moment before you 
saw me here.” 

“It is enough,” said his father, who 
knew that his son, equally with him- 
self; had a rigorous regard for truth 
on all occasions, great and small. 

* Well—I—I—certainly, we shall 
be laughed at for our pains ; it’s really 
a madcap sort of business, Geoffry; 
but”—Lord de la Zouch had given 
way—* I should not like to have been 
thwarted by my father on an occasion 
like the present; so, let it be done, as 
you've set your heart uponit. And,” 
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he added, with a smile, pray, sir, 
have you considered what I shall have 
to pay for your sport ?” 

‘* Not one penny, sir !”” 

“ Ay!” exclaimed his Lordship 
briskly—* How’s that, sir?” 

Then Delamere told him of what he 
had done; at which Lord de Ja Zouch 
first looked serious, and then burst 
into laughter at the eagerness of old 
Sir Omnium to aid the affair. ‘No, 
no,” said his lordship, * that must not 
stand; I won’t have any risk of Sir 
Omnium’s getting into a scrape, and 
shall write off to request him to annul 
the transaction—with many thanks for 
what he has done—and I'll try whe- 
ther I have credit enough with my 
bankers—eh, Geoffry ?” 

** You are very kind to me, sir, but 
really I would rather ’’—— 

** Pho, pho—let it be as I say; and 
now, go and dress for dinner, and, 
after that, the sooner you get about 
your * Address’ the better. Let me 
see a draft of it as soon as it is finish- 
ed. Let Mr Parkinson be sent for 
immediately from Grilston, to see how 
the land lies ; and, in short, if we do 
go into the thing, let us dash into it 
with spirit. And hark’ee, sir—as to 
that address of your's, I'll have no 
despicable trimming, and trying to 
catch votes, by vague and flatter- 
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ee Trust me, sir! Mine shall be, at 
all events, a contrast to that of my— 
honourable opponent.” 

“ Go straight a-head, sir; nail your 
colours to the mast. Speak out ina 
plain, manly way, so that no one can 
misunderstand you. I'd rather a 
thousand times over see you beaten out 
of the field—lose the election like a 
gentleman—than win it by any sort of 
TRICKERY, especially as far as the pro- 
fession of your political sentiments 
and epinionsis concerned. Bear your- 
self so, Geoffry, in this your maiden 
struggle, that when it is over, you may 
be able to lay your hand on your 
heart, and say, ‘ I have won honour- 
ably’—* I have Jost honourably.’ So 
long as you can feel and say this, 
laugh at election bills—at the long | 
faces of your friends—the exulting 
faces of your enemies. Will you bear 
ail this in mind, Geoffry?” added 
Lord de la Zouch. 

“1 will, I will, sir,’ replied his 
eager son; and added, with an excited 
air, “ Won'tit come on them like’ —— 
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* Do you hear that bell, sir?” said 
Lord de la Zouch, moving away. 
Delamere bowed, and with a brisk 
step, a flushed cheek, and an elated 
air, betook himself to his dressing- 
room, to prepare for dinner. 

Shortly after dinner, Mr Parkinson 
made his appearance, and, to his infi- 
nite amazement, was invested instantly 
with the character of agent for Mr 
Delamere, as candidate for the bo- 
rough! After he and the Earl had 
heard the following address read by 
Delamere, they very heartily approved 
of it. Mr Parkinson took it home 
with him; it was in the priuter’s 
hands that very night, and by seven 
o'clock in the morning, was being 
stuck up plentifully on all the walls in 
Grilston, and, in fact, all over the 
borough :— 


% To the Independent Electors of the 
Borough of Yatton. 


** Gentlemen, 

«* I hope you will not consider me 
presumptuous, in venturing to offer 
* myself to your notice as a candidate 
*¢ for the honour of representing you 
in parliament. In point of years, I 
«am, I acknowledge, even younger 
*‘than the gentleman whom I have 
*‘ come forward to oppose. But, in- 
*¢ deed, for the fact of his being per- 
*‘ sonally a comparative stranger to 
you, I should have paused long 
*¢ before contesting with him the re- 
se Presentation of a borough on which 
‘¢ he has unquestionably certain legi- 
‘6 timate claims. The moment, how- 
*¢ ever, that I read his Address, I re- 
s* solved to come forward and oppose 
‘¢him. Gentlemen, the chief, if not 
** the only ground on which I come 
*¢ forward is, that I disapprove of the 
*¢ tone and spirit of that Address, and 
«hold opinions entirely opposed to 
«all those which it expresses, and 
*¢ which I consider to be unworthy of 
‘* any one seeking so grave a trust as 
“ that of your member of Parliament. 
«¢ As for my own opinions, they are in 
‘* all essential respects identical with 
*¢ those of the gentlemen who have, du- 
*¢ ring a long series of years, represent- 
** ed you, and especially with those of 
“my highly honoured and gifted 
“friend Mr Aubrey. Gentlemen, 
«* my own family is not unknown to 
** you, nor are the opinions and prin- 
* ciples which for centuries they have 


* are also mine. 

“I am an affectionate and uncom- 
‘* promising friend of our glorious and 
«venerable Established Church, and 
* of its union with the State; which 
“itis my inflexible determination to 
“support by every means in my 
‘* power, as the most effectual mode 
*‘ of securing civil and religious li- 
‘“‘ berty. I am disposed to resist any 
** further concessions either to Roman 
*¢ Catholics or Dissenters, because I 
‘think that they cannot be made 
‘* safely or advantageously. Gentle- 
‘«* men, there is a point at which tole- 
«* ration becomes anarchy ; and I am 
«desirous to keep as far from that 
‘¢ point as possible. 

“‘ I earnestly deprecate putting our 
«* Agricultural or Commercial and 
“ Manufacturing interests into compe- 
‘* tition with each other, as needless 
‘‘ and mischievous. Both are essen- 
‘¢ tial elements in the national welfare ; 
** both should be upheld to the utmost: 
“ but if circumstances should unhap- 
‘‘ pily bring them into inevitable con- 
« flict, I avow myself heart and soul a 
‘* friend to the Agricultural interest. 

«* Gentlemen, I know not whether 
“it would be more derogatory to 
s* your character, or to mine, to ex 
“act or give pledges as to my con- 
«duct on any particular measure, 
‘* great or small, which may come be- 
«fore Parliament. It appears to me 
“both absurd and ignominious, and 
‘‘ inconsistent with every true prin- 
‘¢ ciple of representation. One, how- 
«ever, I willingly give you—that I 
‘‘ will endeavour to do my duty, by 
‘“‘ consulting your interests as a part 
‘¢ of the general interests of the na- 
“tion. 1 trust that I shall never be 
«* found uncourteous or inaccessible ; 
« and I am confident that none of you 
«¢ will entertain unreasonable expec- 
‘“‘ tations concerning my power to 
“serve you individually or collec- 
“ tively. 

* Gentlemen, having entered into 
“‘ this contest, I pledge myself to fight 
** it out to the last; and, if I fail, to 
‘retire with good-humour. My 
‘‘ friends and I will keep a vigilant 
* eye on any attempts which may be 
«* made to resort to undue influence 
*¢ or coercion ; which, however, I can- 
not suppose will be the case. 

- © Gentlemen, this is the best ac- 
«count I can give you, within the 
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‘‘ limits of such an Address as the 
‘* presents of my political opinions, 
** and of the motives which have in- 
‘“* duced me to come forward; and I 
‘* shall within a day or two proceed to 
‘¢ call upon you personally : and in 
*¢ the meanwhile I remain, 

** Gentlemen, 

“ Your faithful servant, 

“ Grorrry Lovet DeLamMeERe. 

** Fotheringham Castle, 

7th Dec. 18—.” 

Two or three days afterwards, there 
arrived at Mr Aubrey’s, in Vivian 
Street, two large packets, franked 
‘De ta Zoucu,” and addressed to 
Mr Aubrey, containing four copies of 
the foregoing *‘ Address,” accompa- 
nied by the following hurried note:— 


“© My Dear Ausrey,— What think 
you of this sudden and somewhat 
Quixotic enterprize of my son? I 
fear it is quite hopeless—but there was 
no resistiag his importunities. I must 
say he is going into the affair, (which 
has already made a prodigious stir 
down here,) in a very fine spirit. His 
Address is good, is it not? The only 
thing I regret is, his entering the lists 
with such a little miscreant as that 
fellow Titmouse—and, moreover, be- 


ing beaten by him.—Y ours ever faith- 
fully and affectionately, 
« De ta Zoucu. 
‘* P.S.—You should only see little 
Dr Tatham since he has heard of it, 
He spins about the village like a hum- 


ming-top. I hope that, as far as his 

worldly interests are concerned, he is 

not acting imprudently. Our dear 

love to the ladies. (In great haste.) 
*¢ Fotheringham, 8th Dec, 18—.”” 


This letter was read with almost 
suspended breath by Mr Aubrey, and 
then by Mrs and Miss Aubrey. With 
still greater emotion were the printed 
enclosures opened and read. Each 
was held in a trembling hand, and 
with colour going and coming. Miss 
Aubrey’s heart beat faster and faster ; 
sheturned very pale—but witha strong 
effort recovered herself. Then taking 
the candle, she withdrew with a hasty 
and excited air, taking her copy of 
the Address with her to her own room; 
and there burst into tears, and wept 
for sometime. She felt her heart dis- 
solving in tenderness towards Dela- 
mere: it was some time before she 
could summon resolution enough to 
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return. When she did, Mrs Aubrey 
made a faint effort to rally her; but 
each, on observing the traces of each 
other’s recent and strong emotion, 
was silent, and with difficulty refrain. 
ed from bursting again into tears. 

Equally strong emotions, but of a 
very different description, were excited 
in the bosoms of certain persons at 
Yatton Hall, by the appearance of Mr 
Delamere’s Address. ’T'was Mr Bar- 
nabas Bloodsuck, (junior)—a middle- 
sized, square-set young man, of about 
thirty, with a broad face, a very flat 
nose, light frizzly hair, and deep-set 
grey eyes—a bustling, confident, hard- 
mouthed fellow,—who, happening to 
be stirring in the main street of Gril- 
ston early in the morning of the 8th 
Dec. 18—, beheld a man in the act of 
sticking up Mr Delamere’s Address 
against a wall. Having prevailed on 
the man to part with one, Mr Blood. 
suck was within a quarter of an hour- 
on horseback, galloping down to 
Yatton—almost imagining himself to 
be carrying with him a sort of hand- 
grenade, which might explode in his 
pocket as he went on. He was ushered 
into the breakfast room, where sate 
Mr Gammon and Mr Titmouse, just 
finishing breakfast. 

«* My stars—good-morning! gents, 
—but here’s a kettle of fish!” quoth 
Mr Bloodsuck, with an excited air, 
wiping the perspiration from his fore- 
head; and then plucking out of his 
pocket thedamp and crumpled Address 
of Mr Delamere, he handed it to Mr 
Gammon, who changed colour on 
seeing it, and read it over in silence. 
Mr Titmouse looked at him with a 
disturbed air; and, having finished 
his mixture of tea and brandy, * Eh 
—e—eh, Gammon! — I—say” —he 
stammered—* what’s in the wind? 
Pon my soul, you look—eh ?” 

‘¢ Nothing but a piece of good for 
tune, for which you are indebted to 
your distinguished friend, Mr Phelim 
O’ Something,” replied Gammon, bit- 
terly, “* whose Address has called forth 
an opponent whom you would not 
otherwise have had.” 

“ Hang Mr O'Doodle!” exclaim- 
ed Titmouse; “I, pon my precious 
soul, I always thought him a-a fool, 
and aknave. I'll make him pay me 
the money he owes me!” and he 
strode up and down the room, with his 
hands thrust furiously into his pockets. 

«* You had perhaps better read this 
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Address,” quoth Mr Gammon, with a 
blighting smile, as it slightly con- 
cerns you;” and handing it to Tit- 
mouse, the latter sate down to obey 
him. 

«* That cock won’t fight, though, 
eh ?” enquired Mr Bloodsuck, ashe re- 
sumed his seat after helping himself 
to an enormous slice of cold beef at 
the side table. 

« I think it will,” replied Gammon, 
thoughtfully; and presently continued, 
after a pause, “ it is useless to say any 
thing about the haughty intolerant 
Toryism it displays; that is all fair ; 
but zs it not hard, Mr Bloodsuck, that 
when I had written an Address which 
would have effectually” —_— 

« Mr Phelim O’Doodle owes me 
three hundred pounds, Gammon, and 
I hope you'll get it for me at once; 
‘pon my soul, he’s a most cursed 
scamp,” quoth Titmouse furiously, 
looking up with an air of desperate 
chagrin, on hearing Gammon’s last 
words. That gentleman, however, 
took no notice of him, and proceeded, 
addressing Mr Bloodsuck—* I have 
weighed every word in that Address ; 
it means mischief. It’s evidently been 
well considered ; it is calm and deter. 
mined—and we shall have a despe- 
rate contest, or I am grievously mis- 
taken.” 

“ E—e—eh ? E—h? What, Gam- 
mon?” enquired Titmouse,who, though 
his eye appeared to have been travel- 
ling over the all-important document 
which he held in his hand, had been 
listening with trembling anxiety to 
what was said by his companions. 

“‘ I say that we are to have a con- 
tested election for the borough; you 
wont walk over the course as you 
might have done. Here’s a danger- 
ous opponent started.” 

“What? ’Pon my soul—for my 
borough? For Yatton ?”’ 

«* Yes, and one who will fight you 
tooth and nail.” 

«* *Pon—my—precious soul! What 
a cursed scamp! What a most in- 
fernal black—— Who is it ?” 

* No blackguard, sir,” interrupted 
Gammon, very sternly; ‘ but—a 
gentleman every way equal to your- 
self,” he added, with a cruek smile, 
** the Honourable Mr Delamere, the 
son and heir of Lord de la Zouch.” 






‘«« By jingo! you don’t say so! 
Why, he’s ahundred thousand a-year,” 
interrupted Titmouse, turning very 
pale. 

* Oh, that he has, at least,” inter- 
posed Mr Bloodsuck, who had nearly 
finished a tremendous breakfast ; “*and 
two such bitter Tories you never saw 
or heard of before—for like father, 
like son.” ° 

‘«‘ Egad! is it ?'? enquired Titmouse, 
completely crestfallen. “ Well! and 
what if—eh, Gammon? Isn’t it?” 

“It is a very serious business,” 
quoth Gammon. 

«* By Jove—isn't it a cursed piece 
of—impudence ! What? Come into 
my borough? Ue might as well come 
into my house! Isn’t one as much 
mine as the other? It’s as bad as 
housebreaking—but we’re beforehand 
with him with those prime chaps at 
Gr. ” Mr Bloodsuck’s teeth chat- 
tered,; he glanced towards the door ; 
and Gammon gave Titmouse a look 
that almost paralyzed him. 

«* They'll bleed freely?” said Blood- 
suck, with a desperate effort to look 
concerned—whereas he was in a secret 
ecstasy. 

** Lord de la Zouch could not have 
entered into this thing if he had not 
some end in view which he considers 
attainable—and as for money” — 

‘Oh, as for that, ten thousand 
pounds to him is a mere drop in a 
bucket.” 

* O Lord! O Lord! and must I 
spend money too?” enquired Tit- 
mouse, with a look of ludicrous alarm. 

“We must talk this matter over 
alone, Mr Bloodsuck,” said Gammon, 
anxiously—* shall we go to Grilston, 
or will you fetch your father hither ?”’ 

«*’Pon my soul, Gammon, those 
cursed Aubreys, you may depend on’t, 
are at the bottom of all this” — 

** That there's not the least doubt 
of,” quoth Bloodsuck, as he buttoned 
up his coat with a matter-of-fact air: 
but the words of Titmouse caused 
Mr Gammon suddenly to look first 
at one, and then at the other of 
them, with a keen penetrating glance; 
and presently his expressive coun- 
tenance showed that surprise had 
been succeeded by gloomy thought- 
fulness 
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A FOURTH CHAPTER OF TURKISH HISTORY. 


THE WARS WITH THE MAMLUKES, 


ScarcELy any period within the 
scope of recent history has attracted 
less attention from modern writers in 
general, than the two centuries and a 
half of the independent domination of 
the Mamlukes in Egypt and Syria. 
Notwithstanding the singular form of 
government under which these coun- 
tries were then administered, and the 
historical importance of. the events 
with which their annals abound, they 
have been uniformly neglected by the 
oriental students of Europe ;—and 
though the gallant contest which the 
Mamlukes maintained in the last days 
of their existence against the French 
invaders, and their extermination in 
1811 by the treachery of the present 
ruler of Egypt, have made their name 
familiar to us since the commence- 
ment of the present century, their an- 
cient glories still remain unchronicled 
and unknown in the literature of the 
West, with the exception of a few 
pages in the various histories of the 
crusades, and a short sketch in the 
great work of De Guignes. Yet the 
Grand Soldans of Babylon (as the 
Mamluke sovereigns were termed by 
contemporary writers and travellers) 
were the acknowledged heads of the 
Moslem world, while the power of the 
Ottomans was yet in its infancy ; it 
was by the arms of these warrior- 
princes, whose throne was both gain- 
ed and held more frequently by the 
right of the sword than by hereditary 
descent, that the Mogul hordes of 
Jenghiz and his descendants were 
checked and finally repelled in the 
career of devastation and bloodshed 
which had verspread almost the 
whole of Asia during the first half of 
the thirteenth century: and at the end 
of the same century, the last relics of 
the Christian sway in Palestine disap- 
peared before their attacks, and the fall 
of Acre in 1291, closed with a final 
scene of slaughter the bloody drama 
of the Crusades. At the zenith of their 
power, the realm of the monarchs of 
Cairo extended from the mountains 
of Armenia and Koordistan, to Yemen 
and Abyssinia; the holy cities of 
Mekka and Medinah acknowledged 
them as their protectors and sove- 
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reigns; and the senate of Venice 
courted by frequent embassies the 
potent alliance of the Sultan, whose 
armaments, issuing from the ports of 
the Red Sea, afforded zealous and 
powerful aid to the Moslem princes of 
Guzerat in their struggle against the 
encroachments of the Portuguese, the 
commercial rivals of the Adriatic re- 
public. But this mighty fabric of 
empire rested, not on the arms and 
energies of the Arab population, 
nearly the whole of whose tribes were 
comprehended within its limits, but 
on the ferocious valour of a foreign 
militia, drawn from distant countries 
to maintain and defend the throne of 
a prince, who was equally with them- 
selves an alien in blood and language 
from the people whom he governed : 
and when the Syro-Egyptian kingdom 
was incorporated by conquest with 
the dominions of the Osmanli sultans, 
the change was unfelt by the people 
at large, who merely exchanged the 
yoke of the Circassian Bey for that 
of the Turkish Sandjak or Pashia. 
But before we proceed to recount the 
incidents of the warfare, the event of 
which doubled the territory of the 
Ottoman empire, and united under 
the sceptre of the same sovereign, 
(though it failed in amalgamating,) 
the Turkish and Arab races of Wes- 
tern Asia, it will be necessary to give 
some previous details relative to the 
origin and organization of that re- 
markable body of men who so long 
held Egypt in thraldom, and whose 
discipline. and manners are scareely 
known except by the description of 
recent tourists, who viewed them long 
after the decay of their ancient pre- 
dominance. 

The word Mamluke literally implies 
one who is possessed by, or the pro- 
perty of, another; and the term 
(though popularly restricted in Euro- 
pean parlance to the renowned corps 
whose rule in Egypt and Syria first 
gave celebrity to the appellation) ap- 
pears, from a period soon after the 
first ages of Mohammedan history, 
employed to designate a military slave 
or armed household retainer. The 
Turkish guards of the caliphs of Bag- 
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dad (whose authority the seditions of 
these mutinous pretorians, during the 
the reigns of Motawakel and his suc- 
cessors, mainly tended to subvert) 
were the first instance of a domestic 
force of this description ; but the cus- 
tom of raising Mamlukes to eminent 
dignities in the army and the state 
soon became prevalent throughout the 
East, particularly in dynasties of Tar- 
tar or Turkish origin. The sove- 
reigns of these races, indeed, having 
themselves generally sprung from the 
Mamlukes of the antecedent dynasty, 
seem to have employed slaves of this 
description as their generals and mi- 
nisters, in preference to free men of 
the conquered or even of the conquer- 
ing nation. Originally selected for the 
appearance of valour or sagacity, and 
trained ta arms under their master’s 
eye, the Mamlukes of a despotic mo- 
narch were the most able and unscru- 
pulous agents of his will; while, as 
they derived their existence and ad- 
vancement from the sovereign alone, 
and were unconnected by ties either 
of birth or relationship with the coun- 
try into which they had been trans- 
planted, the power lodged in their 
hands was considered less likely to be 
turned against its donor, than if en- 
trusted to nobles supported by alli- 
ances with each other, and presuming 
on their hereditary claims to distinc- 
tion and authority. 

But in the course of degeneracy 
and decay which seems inseparable 
from the history of the decline of an 
oriental reigning house, the Mamlukes 
of the falling race in whose hands the 
command of the provinces and the 
armies had been vested, often seized 
on the power which their feeble mas- 
ters were unable longer to retain, and 
commenced a new empire, generally 
destined to be dissolved in a few gene- 
rations by the same causes which had 
operated in the destruction of the pre- 
ceding. Thus, at the close of the 
tenth century of our era, the warlike 
dynasty of the Ghaznevides in Eastern 
Persia occupied, almost as lawful heirs, 
the dominions which had fallen from 
the grasp of their own former lords, 
the princes of the exhausted and effete 
line of Saman: the Ghaznevides were 
in their turn supplanted by their vas- 
sals, the Turkish chiefs of the race of 
Seljook ; and the sway of the mighty 
Seljookians themselves, after a long 
eareer of conquest and glory, was 
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overthrown by the arms of the Shah 
of ‘Kharasm, whose ancestor in the 
fourth generation had been a Mam- 
luke in the household of Malek Shah, 
the third sultan of the Seljooks ; 
while Ak-Sankar Bourski, another 
Mamluke of the same prince, laid in 
the provinces west of the Euphrates 
the foundation of a kingdom, which 
his grandson, the famous sultan Noor- 
ed-deen, extended over Egypt and 
nearly the whole of Syria, but which 
at the death of Noor-ed-deen fell al- 
most wholly, according to the appa- 
rently inevitable law of Asiatic suc. 
cession, into the power of his mighty 
lieutenant, the illustrious Salah-ed- 
deen (Saladin.) 

Under the successors of Salah-ed- 
deen, the Ayoobite princes who di- 
vided and disputed the vast inheritance 
which he bequeathed to them, the 
Mamluke system received a degree 
of developement and organization far 
exceeding the extent to which it had 
hitherto been carried, and the num- 
bers of this domestic soldiery were 
augmented beyond all former prece- 
dent. But the famous corps of the 
Baharite or maritime Mamlukes, (so 
called from their having been origi- 
nally charged with the defence of the 
coast,) owe their origin to Malek-al- 
Salah, or Nodjm-ed-deen, a grand- 
nephew of Salah-ed-deen, who became 
Sultan of Egypt a.p. 1240. Ina war 
which he had waged in early life 
against his relative the sovereign of 
Damascus, the failure of Nodjm-ed- 
deen had been occasioned by the de- 
sertion of his troops, who went over 
in a body to the standard of his rival ; 
his Mamlukes alone remained loyal; 
and this unshaken fidelity was deeply 
remembered by their grateful master. 
On his subsequent accession to the 
throne of Cairo, he erected a fortifiea- 
tion on the Isle of Roudha, in the 
Nile, the custody of which was en- 
trusted solely to his faithful slaves; 
and abandoning the citadel of the 
city, which had been the usual abode 
of the sovereign, he there took up his 
residence in the midst of his Mam- 
Inkes, from whose ranks all military 
offices were exclusively filled up, 
while their numbers were continually 
recruited by the purchase of many 
thousand slaves to be trained to arms, 
principally Kharasmians and Tartars 
of Kapchak, with whom the victories 
of the Moguls had inundated the slaves 
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markets of Western- Asia. The flower 
of Nodjm-ed-deen’s force was com- 
posed of these hardy natives of the 
north, whose discipline and equipments 
far surpassed those generally attained 
by the loose squadrons of an Asiatic 
army ;- each division was constantly 
attached to the person of its comman« 
der, to whose household* the indivi- 
dual Mamlukes were considered to 
belong, and under whose eye they 
were schooled in martial exercises and 
military evolutions; while a select 
corps, the number of which is diffe- 
rently stated at from 500 (Joinville) 
to 1000 (Makrizi), were more pecu- 
liarly on duty about the person of the 
Sultan, under the title of halca, or life- 
guards: these wore the badges or 
armorial wearingst of the monarch, 
embroidered in gold, on their appoint- 
ments and banners, and had charge of 
the tabul-khani,t or martial music, an 
indispensable appendage to Oriental 
royalty. The organization of this for- 
midable alien gendarmerie, and the 
privileges with which they were in- 
vested, excited the suspicion and dis- 
content of the native subjects of the 
sultan, and the historian Abul- Maha- 
sen has preserved a warning addressed 
to him by a poet, that “in increas- 
ing the number of these Tartars, he 
would multiply the misfortunes of 
himself and his race, so that the di- 
vine protection could alone save them 
from ruin;” a prediction which, if 
not delivered after the event, was 
amply fulfilled in the succeeding gen- 
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eration,’ by the death of Tooran Shah, 
the son of Nodjm-ed-deen, who perish- 
ed in 1250 by the swords of the 
Mamluke hordes, who were irritated 
at his having concluded a treaty with 
Louis 1X. of France, then his pri- 
soner, without their advice or appro- 
bation. 

Egypt was now in the hands of the 
Mamlukes, to be disposed of accord- 
ing to their pleasure; and, after seve- 
ral ineffectual attempts on the part of 
some of the chiefs to elevate a prince 
of Ayoobite blood to the nominal so- 
vereignty, they solved the difficulty 
by electing one of their own number 
to the throne; and thus commenced 
the monarchy, or rather military re- 
public of the Mamlukes, one of the 
most anomalous phenomena which the 
page of history presents. ‘ A more 
unjust and absurd constitution,” says 
Gibbon, ** cannot be devised, than 
that which condemns the natives of a 
country to perpetual servitude, under 
the arbitrary dominion of strangers 
and slaves ; yet such has been the state 
of Egypt above 500 years.” And 
during the period which intervened 
between the death of Tooran Shah 
and the Turkish conquest, the throne 
of Egypt and Syria§ was almost con- 
stantly filled by monarchs who had been 
originally purchased in the slave-mar- 
ket, and who had risen, by valour or 
intrigue, through the various grada- 
tions of rank till within reach of the 
supreme dignity. A faint form of 
hereditary succession was indeed pre- 








* It is frequent in the Mamluke annals to find different chiefs bearisg the name 
of the officer in whose household they had served their noviciate, and who was, con- 
sequently, regarded as their original patron, appended to their own title as a dis- 
tinctive patronymic ; thus several of the Circassian sultans are surnamed Al-Dhaheri, 
from having been the slaves of Sultan Al-Dhaher Barkok. 

+ De Guignes. Joinville describes the cognisance of Fakhr-ed-deen, the Mam« 
Juke general killed at the battle of Mansooriyah, whom he calls “ Scecedine, son o; 
Seic.” ‘* This Scecedine was the most prized chieftain of all Paynimrie, and had 
received knighthood from the Emperor Ferris (Frederic II.):—his banner was in 
three bands or compartments; in one the arms of the emperor who had knighted him; 
in the second, those of the soudan of Halape (Aleppo) ; in the third, those of the 
soudan of Babylon.” Most of the variations and devices of European heraldry were 
probably borrowed from the Moslem antagonists of the crusaders, or from the Moors 
in Spain, 

{ De Guignes, speaking of the Tabul-Khani, says, “les emirs sonnérent des trom. 
pettes ;” but the trumpet is not an Oriental instrument. Joinville correctly describes 
it as consisting of “ nacaires” or kettle-drums, 

§ Syria continued to be ruled by another branch of the Ayoobites, directly de- 
scended from Salah-ed-deen, for several years after the death of Tooran Shah; but 
this dynasty was overthrown by the Moguls under Hulaku-Khan; and on the expule 
sion of these invaders by the Mamluke sultan Khotuz, Syria, left without s lawful 
sovereign, became re-united, by lapse, to Egypt, 
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dad (whose authority the seditions of 
these mutinous pretorians, during the 
the reigns of Motawakel and his suc- 
cessors, mainly tended to subvert) 
were the first instance of a domestic 
force of this description ; but the cus- 
tom of raising Mamlukes to eminent 
dignities in the army and the state 
soon became prevalent throughout the 
East, particularly in dynasties of Tar- 
tar or Turkish origin. The sove- 
reigns of these races, indeed, having 
themselves generally sprung from the 
Mamlukes of the antecedent dynasty, 
seem to have employed slaves of this 
description as their generals and mi- 
nisters, in preference to free men of 
the conquered or even of the conquer- 
ing nation. Originally selected for the 
appearance of valour or sagacity, and 
trained ta arms under their master’s 
eye, the Mamlukes of a despotic mo- 
narch were the most able and unscru- 
pulous agents of his will; while, as 
they derived their existence and ad- 
vancement from the sovereign alone, 
and were unconnected by ties either 
of birth or relationship with the coun- 
try into which they had been trans- 
planted, the power lodged in their 
hands was considered less likely to be 
turned against its donor, than if en- 
trusted to nobles supported by alli- 
ances with each other, and presuming 
on their hereditary claims to distinc- 
tion and authority. 

But in the course of degeneracy 
and decay which seems inseparable 
from the history of the decline of an 
oriental reigning house, the Mamlukes 
of the falling race in whose hands the 
command of the provinces and the 
armies had been vested, often seized 
on the power which their feeble mas- 
ters were unable longer to retain, and 
commenced a new empire, generally 
destined to be dissolved in a few gene- 
rations by the same causes which had 
operated in the destruction of the pre- 
ceding. Thus, at the close of the 
tenth century of our era, the warlike 
dynasty of the Ghaznevides in Eastern 
Persia occupied, almost as lawful heirs, 
the dominions which had fallen from 
the grasp of their own former lords, 
the princes of the exhausted and effete 
line of Saman: the Ghaznevides were 
in their turn supplanted by their vas- 
sals, the Turkish chiefs of the race of 
Seljook ; and the sway of the mighty 
Seljookians themselves, after a long 
eareer of conquest and glory, was 
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overthrown by the arms of the Shah 
of ‘Kharasm, whose ancestor in the 
fourth generation had been a Mam- 
luke in the household of Malek Shah, 
the third sultan of the Seljooks ; 
while Ak-Sankar Bourski, another 
Mamluke of the same prince, laid in 
the provinces west of the Euphrates 
the foundation of a kingdom, which 
his grandson, the famous sultan Noor- 
ed-deen, extended over Egypt and 
nearly the whole of Syria, but which 
at the death of Noor-ed-deen fell al- 
most wholly, according to the appa- 
rently inevitable law of Asiatic suc. 
cession, into the power of his mighty 
lieutenant, the illustrious Salah-ed- 
deen (Saladin.) 

Under the successors of Salah-ed- 
deen, the Ayoobite princes who di- 
vided and disputed the vast inheritance 
which he bequeathed to them, the 
Mamluke system received a degree 
of developement and organization far 
exceeding the extent to which it had 
hitherto been carried, and the num- 
bers of this domestic soldiery were 
augmented beyond all former prece- 
dent. But the famous corps of the 
Baharite or maritime Mamlukes, (so 
ealled from their having been origi- 
nally charged with the defence of the 
coast,) owe their origin to Malek-al- 
Salah, or Nodjm-ed-deen, a grand- 
nephew of Salah-ed-deen, who became 
Sultan of Egypt a.p. 1240. Inawar 
which he had waged in early life 
against his relative the sovereign of 
Damaseus, the failure of Nodjm-ed- 
deen had been occasioned by the de- 
sertion of his troops, who went over 
in a body to the standard of his rival ; 
his Mamlukes alone remained loyal; 
and this unshaken fidelity was deeply 
remembered by their grateful master. 
On his subsequent accession to the 
throne of Cairo, he erected a fortifica- 
tion on the Isle of Roudha, in the 
Nile, the custody of which was en- 
trusted solely to his faithful slaves; 
and abandoning the citadel of the 
city, which had been the usual abode 
of the sovereign, he there took up his 
residence in the midst of his Mam- 
lukes, from whose ranks all military 
offices were exclusively filled up, 
while their numbers were continually 
recruited by the purchase of many 
thousand slaves to be trained to arms, 
principally Kharasmians and Tartars 
of Kapchak, with whom the victories 
of the Moguls had inundated the slaves 
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markets of Western- Asia. The flower 
of Nodjm-ed-deen’s force was com- 
posed of these hardy natives of the 
north, whose discipline and equipments 
far surpassed those generally attained 
by the loose squadrons of an Asiatic 
army ;- each division was constantly 
attached to the person of its comman« 
der, to whose household* the indivi- 
dual Mamlukes were considered to 
belong, and under whose eye they 
were schooled in martial exercises and 
military evolutions; while a select 
corps, the number of which is diffe- 
rently stated at from 500 (Joinville) 
to 1000 (Makrizi), were more pecu- 
liarly on duty about the person of the 
Sultan, under the title of halca, or life- 
guards: these wore the badges or 
armorial wearingst of the monarch, 
embroidered in gold, on their appoint- 
ments and banners, and had charge of 
the tabul-khani,t or martial music, an 
indispensable appendage to Oriental 
royalty. The organization of this for- 
midable alien gendarmerie, and the 
privileges with which they were in- 
vested, excited the suspicion and dis- 
content of the native subjects of the 
sultan, and the historian Abul-Maha- 
sen has preserved a warning addressed 
to him by a poet, that “in increas- 
ing the number of these Tartars, he 
would multiply the misfortunes of 
himself and his race, so that the di- 
vine protection could alone save them 
from ruin;” a prediction which, if 
not delivered after the event, was 
amply fulfilled in the succeeding gen- 
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eration,’ by the death of Tooran Shah, 
the son of Nodjm-ed-deen, who perish- 
ed in 1250 by the swords of the 
Mamluke hordes, who were irritated 
at his having concluded a treaty with 
Louis 1X. of France, then his pri- 
soner, without their advice or appro- 
bation. 

Egypt was now in the hands of the 
Mamlukes, to be disposed of accord- 
ing to their pleasure; and, after seve- 
ral ineffectual attempts on the part of 
some of the chiefs to elevate a prince 
of Ayoobite blood to the nominal so- 
vereignty, they solved the difficulty 
by electing one of their own number 
to the throne; and thus commenced 
the monarchy, or rather military re- 
public of the Mamlukes, one of the 
most anomalous phenomena which the 
page of history presents. ‘ A more 
unjust and absurd constitution,” says 
Gibbon, ** cannot be devised, than 
that which condemns the natives of a 
country to perpetual servitude, under 
the arbitrary dominion of strangers 
and slaves ; yet such has been the state 
of Egypt above 500 years.” And 
during the period which intervened 
between the death of Tooran Shah 
and the Turkish conquest, the throne 
of Egypt and Syria§ was almost con- 
stantly filled by monarchs who had been 
originally purchased in the slave-mar- 
ket, and who had risen, by valour or 
intrigue, through the various grada- 
tions of rank till within reach of the 
supreme dignity. A faint form of 
hereditary succession was indeed pre- 











































* It is frequent in the Mamluke annals to find different chiefs bearing the name 
of the officer in whose household they had served their noviciate, and who was, con- 
sequently, regarded as their original patron, appended to their own title as a dis- 
tinctive patronymic ; thus several of the Circassian sultans are surnamed Al-Dhaheri, 
from having been the slaves of Sultan Al-Dhaher Barkok. 

+ De Guignes. Joinville describes the cognisance of Fakhr-ed-deen, the Mam-« 
luke general killed at the battle of Mansooriyah, whom he calls “ Scecedine, son o; 
Seic.” ‘* This Scecedine was the most prized chieftain of all Paynimrie, and had 
received knighthood from the Emperor Ferris (Frederic II.):—his banner was in 
three bands or compartments; in one the arms of the emperor who had knighted him ; 
in the second, those of the soudan of Halape (Aleppo) ; in the third, those of the 
soudan of Babylon.” Most of the variations and devices of European heraldry were 
probably borrowed from the Moslem antagonists of the crusaders, or from the Moors 
in Spain, 

} De Guignes, speaking of the Tabul-Khani, says, “les emirs sonnérent des trom- 
pettes ;” but the trumpet is not an Oriental instrument. Joinville correctly describes 
it as consisting of “ nacaires” or kettle-drums, 

§ Syria continued to be ruled by another branch of the Ayoobites, directly de- 
scended from Salah-ed-deen, for several years after the death of Tooran Shah; but 
this dynasty was overthrown by the Moguls under Hulaku-Khan; and on the expule 
sion of these invaders by the Mamluke sultan Khotuz, Syria, left without a lawful. 
sovereign, became re-united, by lapse, to Egypt, 
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served; but if the son of a deceased 
sultan was proclaimed in the room of 
his father, he was, in most instances, 
only suffered to bear, for a few 
months, the pageant title of royalty, 
till the boldest or most ambitious of 
the emirs dismissed him to imprison- 
ment or obscurity, to make way for 
his own assumption of the sceptre ;— 
a change which was generally further 
facilitated by the minority of the heir; 
for the Mamlukes, from their first 
establishment in Egypt to their ex- 
tinction, uniformly disdained, with a 


selves with the women of the country, 
and delayed to form a harem till, 
from their advance in wealth and dig- 
nity, they could afford to import fe- 
male slaves from their native Circassia. 
Thus the sons, born in the old age of 
the father, rarely attained sufficient 
maturity or experience, before his 
death, to maintain the stormy inherit- 
ance which he endeavoured to be- 
queath to them : and with theexception 
of Kalaoon, (thence called the Father 
of Kings,) whose descendants occupied 
the throne, with some interruptions, 
for > inety years, the most powerful of 
the Sultans failed to transmit their 
authority beyond a single generation. 
In the words of Volney, “ the sword, 
the bowstring, or poison, public mur- 
der, or private assassination, were the 
fate of a series of tyrants, forty- 
seven of whom are enumerated in the 
space of two hundred and sixty-seven 
years.” 

De Guignes and other writers have 
divided the history of the Mamluke 
kingdom into two dynasties, those of 
the Baharites or Tartars, and the 
Bordjites or Circassians; but this 
distinction is in fact merely nominal, 
as the same form of government and 
elective principle of succession con- 
tinued throughout. The change in 
the composition of the Mamluke 
body, to which these appellations re- 
fer, was effected by Barkok, who pos- 


strange infatuation, to ally them-. 
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sessed himself of the sovereignty in 
1380, by dethroning the last of the 
race of Kalaoon, and in order to 
strengthen himself in his newly-ac- 
quired power, discontinued the im- 
portation * of the Turkish or Tartar 
slaves, from whoni the force had been 
recruited since its first formation by 
Nodjm-ed-deen,+ and supplied their 
place with his own Circassian and 
Georgian countrymen, who continued 
to fill its ranks till the destruction of 
the corps. This first Circassian ruler 
of Egypt was one- of the most potent 
and politic princes of his age: and his 
state is described by the Arabic histo- 
rians (Abul-Mahasen, Soyiti, &c.) as 
having far surpassed that of any of 
his predecessors: 5000 Circassian 
Mamlukes, besides those maintained 
by each of the emirs, were attached 
to the household of the Sultan him- 
self: the expenses of their pay and 
maintenance amounted to 400,000 
silver dirhems (about £10,500) 
monthly, besides 13,000 ardebbs of 
corn for the provender of their horses. 
When the Sultan held his public au- 
diences, on Mondays and Thursdays, 
to receive complaints and redress 
grievances, “ the Cadhis of the four 
orthodox sects of Islam took their seats 
on his right, next to them the nazir- 
al-khaznah or high treasurer, and then 
the mohtesib or prefect of police: on 
the left of the Sultan sat the dowadar- 
hebir or principal secretary of state, 
followed by the atabek or commander- 
in-chief of the army: and the circle 
was completed by the katibs or re- 
gistrars of the council :—if one of the 
vizirs of the pen were present, he was 
placed between the Sultan and the 
dowadar ; but if he werea vizir of the 
sword, he remained standing at a 
fixed distance from the other officers 
of state. Two ranks of equerries, 
officers of the wardrobe, pages, &c. 
stood behind the Sultan on the right 
and left. At the distance of about 
fifteen cubits on each side were seated 





camelopard. 
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* A treaty was concluded between Bibars, the third Baharite Sultan, and the Greek 
Emperor, Michael Palzeologus, for the passage of Egyptian ships through the Bosphorus 
and Dardanelles to the slave markets of Kaffa-—(Pachymer, lib. iii.) Among the 
gifts s:nt to Constantinople on this occasion, is particularly mentioned a giraffe or 


t Volney erroneously describes the original Mamlukes of Nodjm-ed-deen as “‘ Cir- 
cassians, Mingrelians, and Abazans:” all the Sultans who preceded Barkok wer 
Tartars, with the exception, perhaps, of Hasam-ed-deen Ladjin, whom some author 
slate to have been a renegade Saxon knight,—( Art de vergier les dates.) 
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the emirs who commanded a hundred 
men or upwards—and these formed 
the council; the emirs of inferior 
grade remained standing behind the 
emirs of the council ; and without the 
circle formed by the Sultan and the 
emirs, stood the hadjibs or chambers 
lains, to hand in memorials, and intro- 
duce petitioners. The memorials 
were read by the katibs to the Sultan, 
who communicated with the cadhis 
on those which came within their pro- 
vince, and with the treasurer and the 
dowadar on such as concerned military 
affairs.” The publicity of this divan, 
the details of which are given by 
Soydti from an author named Ibn- 
Fadlallah, contrast curiously with the 
inaccessible state customarily main- 
tained by the Ottoman Sultans; and 
the numbers, and comparatively su- 
baltern rank, of the military chiefs 
who were admitted to share in the 
debates of the council, prove that the 
acquiescence of the Mamluke body 
was considered in some degree ne- 
cessary, in form as well as fact, for 
the measures of government. 

The constitution, indeed, of this sin- 
gular militia bore a much nearer re- 
semblance, in many of its essential 
points, to those of the religious orders 
of knighthood, who were so often the 
antagonists of the Mamlukes in the 
battle fields of Palestine, than to any 
other association occurring in the his- 
tory of Islam. As in the brotherhoods 
of the Hospital and the Temple, the 
vacancies in their ranks were filled, 
not by the descendants of the former 
members of the order, but by per- 
petual infusions from the primitive 
source: the repugnance of the haughty 
Circassians to mingle their Caucasian 
blood with that of the Egyptians whom 
they held in abject bondage, was 
equivalent in effect to the statute of 
celibacy which bound the knights of the 
white and the red cross, and kept 
them equally isolated from the natives 
of the land of which they were the 
sovereigns: their education in the 
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households of the emirs or beys, and 
their promotion through various grades 


till they were emancipated and en- 
trusted with separate commands, pre- 


‘sent a strong analogy, allowing for 


the difference of manners and religion, 
with the discipline which the junior 
knights were obliged to go through 
in the convents under the eyes of the 
priors and senior commanders, before 
they were allowed to assume the di- 
rection of a detached post or com- 
mandery; and the Sultan himself, 
elected by the voice of the soldiery, 
and controlled in the exercise of his 
authority by the jealousy of the great 
officers who had formerly been his 
equals, was less the direct and absolute 
sovereign of the country, than the 
grand-master, or responsible head, of 
the governing body. For even when 
the new monarch was the son of the 
preceding Sultan, the form of nomi- 
nation and approval by the troops was 
still adhered to: and if no previous 
claim to the throne existed on the part 
of the aspirant, the ceremony of pub- 
lic suffrage was still more unequivocal, 
as the programme of one of these 
diets of election, quoted by Carlyle 
from an anonymous Arabic writer, 
sufficiently shows:— 

“¢ On the day of assembly, (Friday,) 
the Mamlukes, the emirs, the cadhis, 
and the other magnates of the realm, 
having assembled completely armed at 
the gate of the citadel called Salsalet, 
the question was put to the soldiery 
whom they chose for their Sultan ? 
and they responded with acclama- 
tions, Kansuh! Then the caliph,* 
the four cadhis, and other dignitaries, 
came forward and announced the 
election :—the citadel resounded with 
the clangour of kettle-drums and the 
shouts of the Mamlukes; and Azbek 
the chief of the emirs, after investing 
the new monarch with a khalat or robe 
of cloth of gold, raised over his head 
the canopyt of state, which was sur- 
mounted with the figure of a bird: — 
and thus was Kansuh elected and 





* A branch of the Abbassides, after the destruction of Bagdad by the Moguls, had 
taken refuge in Egypt, where they assumed the title of caliph, and were recognised 
as the spiritual heads of Islam ; but they possessed no temporal power or prerogative. 

+ The use of a canopy was one of the most exclusive privileges of royalty. We find 
from Ferishta that the founders of the various petty dynasties which divided the Dekkan, 
never considered themselves entitled to the august appellation of Shah, till they had 
been invested with the canopy by a prince of some reigning hause of established 


royalty. 
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state to have been a renegade Saxon knight,—( Art de vergier les dates.) 
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inaugurated Sultan, under the title of 
Malek-al-Dhaher, (the conspicuous 
prince.) When the ceremony was at 
an end, the hour of prayer had arrived, 
and the Shaikh-al- Islam, issuing from 
the citadel, read the khotbah in the 
great mosque, in the name of the Sul- 
tan Al-Dhaher.” 

The successive steps by which an 
adventurer from the valleys of the 
Caucasus mounted from the slave ba- 
zaar to the throne, are detailed by an- 
other oriental writer in a biographical 
notice of Sultan Inal, the twelfth 
of the Bordjites, who attained sove- 
reign power A. D. 1454. “ In early 
youth he had been purchased as a 
slave by Sultan Barkok, whose son 
and successor, Sultan Faradj, made 
him superintendent of his stables ; he 
then became a man-at-arms (Khask- 
Agat) under one of the emirs, and was 
in due time advanced to the rank of an 
emir commanding 100 men. He next 
attained the grade of emir of the Ta- 
bul-Khani; and after successively 
holding the governments of Gaza and 
Roha, was constituted one of the com. 
manders of a thousand, or emirs of the 
highest class. He was shortly after- 
wards invested with the dignity of 
dowadar or secretary of state,* which 
he exchanged for that of afabek or 
generalissimo ; till he eventually seiz- 
ed the throne on the deposition of 
Malek-al- Mansur Othman.” Of the 
offices here enumerated, the highest 
civil rank was that of the dowadar, 
who held in the divan, as above men- 
tioned, the place corresponding to that 
of the Ottoman grand-vizir; the 
atabek (sometimes called emir-al-he- 
bir or grand-emir, or natb-al-sultanat, 
lieutenant of the kingdom) was the 
supreme military functionary ; and the 
other great officers of state, (‘from 
whom,” says Pietro Martyr, “ the 
Sultan is practically elected, as the 


pope is from the college of cardinals,”) 
were the master of the horse, the 
grand-chamberlain,the high-treasurer, 
the chiefs of the different classes of 
emirs, and the cadhi-al-codhat or 
chief of the law. 

All these various ranks and grada- 
tions were distinguished from each 
other, with rigid accuracy, by their 
costume, and more especially by the 
form and volume of their turbans, 
which differed greatly from any of 
those worn in the present day. The 
common Mamlukes were clothed in 
white, and wore extremely heavy and 
closely folded turbans, of a woollen 
stuff mixed with goat's hair; those at- 
tached immediately to the household 
of the Sultan were distinguished by 
having their turbans particoloured, 
black at the top, and green below, 
while the head-dress of the Korsans, 
or stipendiary troops, and of the Mam~ 
lukes belonging to the emirs, was 
crimson. The turbans of the emirs 
of the second or third grade were of 
white linen, of ample dimensions, and 
folded in a conical form high above 
the head; but those adopted by the 
Sultan, and the twenty-four Beys or 
emirs of the Tabul-Khani, were so 
singular as to require a particular de- 
scription. They consisted of from 
sixty to seventy ells of linen. part of 
which was wrapped round the head in 
numberless complicated plaits, while 
the remainder was so twisted as to pro- 
ject in front in the form of horns, the 
number of which, in the coiffure of 
personages of the highest rank, 
amounted to six :—in this‘case the two 
longest of these strange appendages, 
which were more than a cubit in ex- 
tent, were placed “ like the horns of 
a snail,” as Pietro Martyr describes 
them,} between the four others, which 
were only aspan long. The reasons 
assigned for the use of this ponderous 





* His total ignorance of letters, which is recorded by several historians, does not 
. appear to have been considered by the Mamlukes as any disqualification for this 
post! A similarly liberal view of the subject was taken by the knights of St John, in 
whose Original statutes it was expressly enacted, that the vice-chancellor should be able 
to read and write, since it might be necessary to confer the office of chancellor, in con- 
sideration of his merits and services, on some knight not versed in these abstruse ac- 


complishments. 


+ De Legatione Babilonicd, lib."iii. Most of the above details of Mamluke cos- 
tume are taken from the work of this able writer, who visited the court of Kansuh-al< 
Ghauri, 48 envoy from Ferdinand and Isabella of Castile, a few years before the fall 
of the monarchy. One of the grotesque turbans appears™to be represented in the 
woodcut of Kansuh, in p, 531 of Knolles’s Turkish History. 
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and inconvenient head-dress, accord- 


- ing to the same author, were the com- 
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parative ease with which its habitual 
use enabled them to wear their battle 
helmet,* as well as the grave and 
dignified demeanour which its bulk 
and cumbrousness imposed on the 
wearer, who could scarcely move his 
head without due circumspection un- 
der this preposterous burden. The 
Sultan was distinguished from the 
emirs of the first class, only by the long 
ends of the shawl of his turban, which 
were drawn through the folds, and 
floated over his shoulders, inscribed 
with his style and titles embroidered 
in gold. 

. We have been somewhat diffuse in 
this preliminary sketch of the institu- 
tions and ceremonial of the Mamluke 
regime, as well from their singularity 
and the paucity of notices existing re- 
lative to them at this period, as from 
the remarkable difference which they 
present, both in spirit and form, from 
those of the Ottoman empire, which 
we are accustomed in Europe to re- 
gard as the immutable type of all 
Asiatic monarchies, and with which 
they were now on the point of being 
placed in collision. The danger 
which impended from the formidable 
and increasing strength of the Os- 
manlis, had been early perceived by 
the sagacity ofthe rulers of Egypt. 
Barkok, the first of the Circassian 
sultans, had been wont to declare, in 
allusion to the attack with which he 
was menaced by Timur, that he fear- 
ed not that Kapchak cripple, but 
that it was from the side of the 
sons of Othman that the true peril | 
would come. It -was not, however, 
till 1485, nearly ninety years after the 
death of Barkok, that the first encoun- 
ter of the two empires took place. 
Till the latter part of the reign of 
Mohammed II. friendly relations had 
been constantly maintained between 
the courts of Cairo and Constanti- 
nople ; and in 1435, a treaty of alli- 
ance had even been projected between 
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Mourad II. and Bourshai, for the pur- 
pose of jointly attacking in Persia the 
Sultan Shah-Rokh, son of their com. 
mon enemy Timur; but in the last 
years of the conqueror of Constanti- 
nople, the jealousy of the Sultan Kait- 
Bey was awakened by the encroach. 
ments of the Turks on the petty 
princes whose dominions intervened 
between the Syrian and Anatolian 
frontiers, and who mostly acknow- 
ledged the Egyptian monarch as lord 
paramount; and the dispute thus ori- 
ginated was exasperated, at the death 
of Mohammed, by the succour and 
protection afforded in Egypt to the re- 
fugee Ottoman prince Djem-Shah, 
(the Zizim of European writers,) who, 
vanquished by his brother Bayezid 
II. in the struggle for the throne, had 
been welcomed with royal hospitality 
at Cairo, and supplied with the means 
of striking a second unsuccessful 
blow.+ From this period, the two 
monarchies were placed in open oppo» 
sition, and the boundary became the 
scene of frequent frays and skirmishes ; 
till the detention at Aleppo of an In- 
dian ambassador on his way to Con- 
stantinople, with the occupation by 
the Beys of Syria of several strong- 
holds-on the Turkish side of the Cili- 
cian defiles, at length drew from the 
Porte a formal declaration of war. 

Of the minor dynasties whose pos- 
sessions, as already mentioned, separ- 
ated from each other the territories 
directly subject to the sovereigns of 
Cairo and Constantinople, the two 
principal were the Ramazan-Oghlu, 
the chiefs of the Turkman tribes 
which pastured their flocks in the 
plains at the foot of Mount Taurus, 
and were masters of the cities of 
Tarsus and Adana; and the princes 
of the family of Zulkadr, another 
Turkman race which had fixed itself 
to the north-east of the Ramazan- | 
Oghlu, in the country marked in 
modern maps as Aladulia, a name 
corrupted from that of Ala-ed-dowlah, 
the last of the line who possessed 





* « The chief and wealthiest of them used head-pieces; the rest a linen covering 
of the head, curiously foulded into many wreaths, wherewith they thought themselves 
safe ynough against any handy strokes; the common souldiers thrumd eaps, but so 
thicke, as that no sword could pierce them.” KNouzs. ; 

+ The subsequent adventures of this unfortunate prince have been narrated by vari- 
ous writers :—After his second defeat, he fled to Rhodes, and died at Rome in 1495, 
(after being transferred during thirteen years from one European sovereign to another, ) 
from poison administered to him by the infamous Pope Alexander Borgia. 
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sovereign power. Over these prin- 
cipalities, the keys respectively of 
Karamania and Syria, it had been 
for some time the object cf each of 
the neighbouring empires to establish 
their ascendency ; and their territories 
became, consequently, the theatre of 
war. At the commencement of hos- 
tilities, the Ottoman influence was in 
the ascendant, and Tarsus and Adana 
were garrisoned by the troops of the 
pasha of Karamania; but Ala-ed- 
dowlah, when on his march to join 
the Turks, was intercepted and over- 
thrown by the Mamlukes of Syria ; 
and this reverse was instantly followed 
by the march of the main Syro- 
Egyptian army under Azbek, atabek 
of Egypt, and Temruz, Bey of Alep- 
po, who forced the defiles of Sis, and 
overrun Cilicia with such rapidity, 
that Adana and. Tarsus were surprised 
and carried by assault before the 
Turkish commander could move for- 
ward to their relief. Ahmed-Pasha 
Herzek-Oghlu, one of the ablest 
lieutenants of the Sultan, whose son- 
in-law he had lately become, was now 
appointed serasker, or commander-in- 
chief, in Anatolia, and sent with fresh 
forces to the scene of action; but the 
provincial troops which he command- 
ed were inadequate to sustain the 
impetuous shock of the  Mamluke 
cavalry, and in a battle fought near 
the confines of Karamania, the Turks 
sustained a total defeat. Herzek- 
Oghlu himself, in a fruitless attempt 
to rally the fugitives, was unhorsed 
and taken, and sent as a trophy by 
the victors, with the horse-tails and 
banners which had fallen into their 
hands, to the feet of the Sultan at 
Cairo. 

The captive general was honour- 
ably entertained by Kait-Bey, and 
dismissed, with a gift of a caftan of 
honour, as the bearer of propositions 


of peace to Bayezid, who was exhorted 


by the Mamluke sovereign not to - 


persist in shedding the blood ‘of the 
orthodox believers, (the Turks and 
Mamlukes being alike Soonis,) but 
rather to co-operate with him in the 
deliverance of their Moslem brethren 
in Granada, where the last relics of 
Mohammedan empire were fast fall- 
ing before the attacks of Ferdinand 
the Catholic. But these overtures, 
which were supported by a letter 
from the pontiff-caliph Motawakel, 
were rejected by the pride of the 
divan ; and though hostilities were 
partially suspended during 1487,* the 
campaign of the following year was 
opened with extraordinary prepara- 
tions on both sides. The tmariots, 
or feudatory troops of Europe and 
Asia, led by their respective begler- 
begs, were assembled under the com- 
mand of the new serasker, Ali- Pasha, 
whose army was farther reinforced 
by 6000 of the étite of the janissaries 
and a formidable train of field artil- 
lery, in which the Mamlukes were 
entirely deficient ; + while a fleet of a 
hundred galleys, under the command 
of Herzek-Oghlu, cruised on the 
coasts of Cilicia, to watch the move- 
ments of the enemy. For the en- 
counter of this formidable array, the 
bravest chiefs of the Syro-Egyptian 
empire were mustered under the 
orders of Azbek and Temruz, and 
the armies met in the wide plains 
between Adana and Tarsus, August 
17, 1488. The battle was contested 
on both sides with the obstinacy of 
troops unaccustomed to defeat ; but 
the level character of the ground was 
favourable to the evolutions of the 
Egyptian cavalry ; and the Anatolian 
feudatories on the rightt wing of the 
Turkish army were at length broken 
and put to flight by the irresistible 
onset of Temruz, who had made a 





* A Turkish squadron was equipped in the summer of this year under Kemal- Rais, 
which ravaged the coasts of Valencia, and carried off considerable booty; but this 
appears to have been the sum of the aid afforded to tue Moors by either of the great 


princes of the East. 


+ The offer of a Moor or Spaniard to instruct the Mamlukes in the use of the - 


Venetian missiles, (as they called cannon,) had been proudly rejected; after delibera< 
tion in full council, by the sultan and the emirs, who declared that the lance and sabre 
were the true weapons of a warrior, and that an engine under which man perished by 
an invisible stroke, like the army of Abrahah in the War of the Elephant (Koran, 


chap. 105,) was worthy only of cowards. 


¢~ When the scene of action was in Asia, the post of honour was assigned to the 
Asiatic timariots; in the European campaigns, it was held by the European contin« 


gents. 
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wide circuit beyond the range of 
artillery, and fallen on their flank at 
the head of 4000 chosen horse. The 
European troops and janissaries still 
gallantly attempted to maintain the 
conflict ; but they were enveloped 
and assailed on all sides by the victo- 
rious squadrons of the enemy, who 
pressed their retreat with repeated 
attacks till they reached the shelter of 
the mountain defiles. Such was the 
battle of Agadj-Tchair, (the Plain of 
Trees,) by far the severest reverse 
which the Ottomans had experienced 
since the overthrow of the first Bay- 
ezid by Timur. Their loss in the 
action exceeded 20,000 men, includ- 
ing four pashas and several other offi- 
cers of rank; and their camp, with 
the whole of their artillery, baggage, 
and military treasure, became the 
prize of the conquerors. 

The discomfiture of the Turks in 
the field was followed by the defection 
of their Turkman auxiliaries, who 
threw off their vassalage ‘to the Porte, 
and tendered their voluntary submis- 
sion to the suzerainté of the Sultan of 
Egypt: a brother of the Prince of 
Zulkadr, who was commissioned by 
Bayezid to supersede his rebellious 
kinsman in the sovereignty, was de- 
feated and sent prisoner to Cairo; 
and Karamania was invaded by the 
united forces of Azbek and Ala-ed- 
dowlah, who laid waste the open 
country, and besieged Kaisanijah, the 
capital of the province. The Ottoman 
territory in Asia appeared to be on 
the point of dismemberment; and 
Bayezid, roused by the murmurs of 
the janissaries and the people, who 
loudly attributed the continued ill 
fortune of the Turkish arms to the 
want of the auspicious presence of the 
Sultan, at length announced his de- 
termination to take the field in person 
for the defence of hisdominions. But 
he was spared the fulfilment of this 
tardy resolution by the arrival of an 
embassy from Muley-Zakaria, king 
of Tunis,* who proffered his mediation, 
as the ally of both parties, to termi- 
minate a quarrel in which the arms of 
true believers were turned against one 
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another. By the intercession of the 
mufti, the good offices of the Tunisian 
monarch were accepted ; and after a 
protracted negotiation, a peace was 
concluded at the commencement of 
1491, by which the Egyptians were 
left in possession of their Cilician con- 
quests, though, in order-to soothe the 
Ottoman pride, the revenues of the 
ceded districts were declared to be 
appropriated to the support of the 
pilgrim caravans, and the sacred es- 
tablishments of Mekka and Medinah. 

The disasters of the war had de- 
monstrated to the Turks that the 
Circassian chivalry of Egypt and 
Syria were far more redoubtable anta- 
gonists than any opponents whom they 
had yet encountered in Asia ; and the 
pride of the Porte was sensibly 
wounded by the terms of the pacifica- 
tion ; yet the treaty remained inviolate 
during the remainder of the reign of 
Bayezid, who, immersed alternately in 
debauchery and ascetic devotion, and 
harassed by the revolts and dissensions 
of his sons, had neither leisure nor in- 
clination to engage in foreign wars, 
from which his genius and tempera. 
ment were moreover naturally averse. 
But the phenomenon of an unwarlike 
Sultan had been hitherto unheard of 
in the Ottoman annals; and the dis- 
content of the janissaries, who had 
already more than once manifested 
their dissatisfaction at the inactivity 
of their monarch, broke out with re- 
doubled violence at the announcement 
that he had selected as his suecessor 
his second son Ahmed, a prince whose 
disposition resembied thatof his father, 
and whose recent ill success against 
the Sheah rebels in Anatolia had 
given sufficient evidence of his want 
of military skill. Korkoud, the eldest 
of the three surviving sons of Bayezid, 
had likewise incurred the contempt of 
the troops by his addiction to litera- 
ture and the fine arts; and it was to 
Selim, ths youngest of the princes, 
whose ambition and fierce impatience 
of control had already twice led him 
into open revolt against his father, 
that the eyes and wishes of the janis- 
saries were turned at this conjuncture. 





* The dynasty of the Beni-Hafs, who claimed descent from the Caliph Omar, ruled 
at Tunis from the early part of the thirteenth century to the middle of the sixteenth, 
when the last of the race was dethroned by the corsair Khair-ed-deen Barbarossa, 
who shortly after placed the kingdom under the protection of the Porte, as it has, nomi- 


nally at least, ever since continued. 
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At the news of the popular movement 
in his favour, he hastened from Kaffa, 
where he had resided in exile, since 
his second rebellion, at the court of 
his father-in-law, the.Khan of the 
Tartars ; and no sooner did he appear 
at Constantinople, than the unanimous 
voice of the people and the army pro- 
claimed the abdication of Bayezid 
(April, 1512;) and the dethroned 
monarch died shortly afterwards, 
(whether from poison or natural 
causes appears uncertain,) on his way 
to Demotica, which had been assigned 
him as a residence. Such was the 
first instance of the deposition of a 
sultan, in which the janissaries, who 
in subsequent similar revolutions dis- 
posed of the empire nearly according 
to their own pleasure, appear only as 
instruments of the ambition ofa prince 
of the imperial family; and Selim, 
whose actions earned for him the well- 
merited epithet of Yavooz, or Fero- 
cious, lost no time in securing the 
throne thus acquired through parri- 
cide, by the destruction of all the 
collateral branches. Korkoud was cut 
off by stratagem; Ahmed, who at- 
tempted to defend himself, was over- 
powered and put to death; all the 
nephews of the sultan, with the excep- 
tion of a single youth* who escaped 
into Egypt, shared the same fate, 
leaving Selim and his only son (after- 
wards illustrious as Soliman the Mag- 
nificent) the sole existing male de- 
scendants of Othman within the circuit 
of the empire ;—‘‘ and thus” (says 
the Turkish historian Solak-Zadah) 
* were the fundamental laws of the 
august Ottoman line (which may God 
strengthen and preserve!) duly en- 
forced and executed, as is necessary 
forthe maintenance of tranquillity and 
the security of the established order of 
succession.” 

The accession of a monarch of this 
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character inevitably implied the aban- 
donment of the pacific policy pursued 
by Bayezid ; and the changes which 
had taken place in the ever-fluctuating 
political aspect of Asia since the peace 
of 1491, presented a fresh and wide 
field for conquestand aggrandizement: 
During the century which had elapsed 
since the transient conquest of Persia by 
Timur, that country had been the prey 
of the marauding Turkman hordes, 
whose chieftains of various races con- 
tested in endless wars the possession of 
a city or a province :—a prince named 
Uzun- Hassan, of the Turkman family 
of Ak-Koinlu, or the white sheep, had 
indeed succeeded about 1470 in con- 
solidating under his sway great part of 
the kingdom, but his power was shaken 
by a defeat which he sustained from 
Mohammed II., and, at his death, the 
old scene of anarchy was revived by 
the disputes of his descendants, none 
of whom inherited either his valour or 
his abilities. But, towards the close 
of the 15th century, the nationality of 
Persia was suddenly revived in full 
vigour by the impulse communicated 
to it by Shah-Ismail-Soofi, a young 
and gallant adventurer, whose ances- 
tors (real or pretended descendants 
from the caliph Ali, son-in-law of the 
Prophet) had for several generations 
resided in the odour of sanctity at 
Ardebil, and who now started forthin 
the double character of the restorer of 
the Persian monarchy, and the apos- 
tle and defender of the Sheah doc- 
trines in religion. His efforts were 
seconded by the popular enthusiasm in 
his favour, which rose to sucha height, 
that the epithet of Kizil-bashler,* or 
Red-heads, originally applied as a so- 
briquet to his soldiers, from the red 
caps which they wore, was adopted as 
a proud and national designation by 
the Persians:—his conquests and his 
tenets rapidly spread from province to 





* Ala-ed-deen, son of Ahmed; he afterwards died of the plague at Cairo, or, as 
some Turkish accounts state, was killed at the battle of Merdj-Kabik. 

* The Osmanlis are, in the same manner, often distinguished by writers of this pe- 
riod, from the colour of their turbans, as white heads—the Georgians and Lesghis as 
black heads—and the Uzbeks as green heads :—Sheibani, or Shahibek Khan, the-fa- 
mous leader of the Uzbeks, is called “ il Sophi della testa verde,” in the despatches 
of the Venetian ambassador relating the arrival of his head at Constantinople, whither 
it was sent by Shah Ismail, as an accompaniment to the embassy of 1511. Von Ham- 
mer considers this strange offering to have been intended as a bravado : but, according 
to oriental usages, it would rather appear as a politic acknowledgment of inferiority on 
the part of the Persian monarch, who, by thus laying at the feet of Bayezid the trophies 
of his victory, recognized him in some measure as his suzerain. 
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rovince: and the great victory which 

© gained near Hamadan in 1502 
(only four years after his pretensions 
were first proclaimed) over Sultan 
Mourad, the last of the Ak-Koinlu 
who exercised sovereignty, is gener- 
ally marked as the date of the estab- 
lishment of the Soofi or Seffarean dy- 
nasty, which continued to rule Persia 
for more than 200 years. 

But the effects of the extraordinary 
impetus thus given to the Sheah 
cause, and of the political charac- 
ter now assumed by its votaries, were 
not confined within the pale of the 
Persian territory. The flame of sec- 
tarian zeal spread into the Asiatic 
provinces subject to the Porte, and, 
in 1511, a general and furious re- 
volt of the Sheahs broke out in 
Anatolia, headed by a leader whom 
the Turks termed Shaitan-Kouli* 
(servant of Satan!):—and it was not 
till after gaining repeated advantages 
over the Asiatic pashas, that these 
fanatic rebels were at length crushed 
by the presence of the grand-vizir, 
who, as well as Shaitan-Kouli, fell in 
the battle. The relics of the faction 
fled towards the Persian frontier ; but 
Ismail, unwilling to embroil himself 
with the Porte, punished their leaders 
with death as traitors against their 
legitimate sovereign, at the same time 
dispatching an embassy to Constanti- 
nople in order to excuse himself for 
affording an asylum to their meaner 
followers: and peace was thus pre- 
served during the life of Bayezid. 
The consolidation of Persia under a 
Sheah prince was not, however, regard- 
ed by the new Sultan with the same 
indifference which had been shown by 
his father, and both personal and po- 
litical motives concurred to inflame the 
hostility of Selim against Shah Ismail, 
who, in the short civil war which fol- 
lowed the dethronement of. Bayezid, 
had openly supported the cause of 
Ahmed, and given a hospitable recep- 
tion in Persia to his exiled adherents; 
and subsequently, in the anticipation 
of an attack from the vengeance of 
Selim, had solicited by a splendid em- 
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bassy, accompanied with costly offer- 
ings of slaves, treasures, and rare 
animals, the potent alliance of the 
Sultan of Egypt. But the throne of 
Cairo was no longer filled by the ener- 
getic Kait-Bey, whose reign of thirty 
years (a duration almost unexampled 
among the Mamluke rulers) had ter. 
minated in 1495 :{—Kansuh-Ghauri, 
the reigning monarch, was too fully 
occupied in maintaining his precarious 
ascendency over the turbulent beys, 
to hazard the chance of an unsuccess- 
ful war :—aud the Persian envoys were 
dismissed with gifts and compliments. 
These indications, however, ofa friend- 
ly intercourse between the courts of 
Cairo and Tabreez were intently 
watched by Selim, who was well aware 
that a cordial combination of these two 
powers, whose dominions covered the 
whole of the Ottoman frontier in Asia, 
might prove an effectual barrier to the 
Turkish arms in that quarter; and he 
accordingly resolved to crush the ris- 
ing power of Ismail, before this for« 
midable league should be matured. 
The recent insurrection of Shaitan- 
Kouli had shown the dangerous pro. 
gress which the Sheah faith was 
making in the Turkish. provinces 
nearest the destined seat of war; and 
the precaution by which Selim sought 
to guard against the risk of co-opera- 
tion between the sectaries in his own 
territories and their co-religionists in 
Persia, presents in its sanguinary 
cruelty an oriental parallel to the 
atrocities of the massacreof St Bartho- 
lomew. In pursuance of orders secret- 
ly issued to the different governors, 
40,000 sheahs, of all ages and sexes, 
were slaughtered in one day ; and after 
this dreadful extermination, (which is 
applauded by the Sooni historians as 
a meritorious act of justice against the 
heretics,) Selim addressed a manifesto 
to Shah-Ismail, in which the Persian 
prince is reproached as “ a tyrant and 
usurper more accursed than Zohak, 
an enemy and persecutor of the ortho- 
dox faith, and a blasphemer of the 
companions of the prophet ;"t—and 
is commanded, on pain of annihilation 





* His real name was Kara-Biyik, (Black Mustachio) : but he had assumed the title 
of Shah-Kouli, or servant of the Shah, which the Turks travestied as above mentioned. 

¢ Five Sultans had been dethroned, and three of them murdered, in the interval of 
five years between the death of Kait-Bey and the accession of Kansuh-Ghauri :— 
See Pietro Martyr for some details of this stormy competition. 

¢ The three first caliphs, Abubeker, Omar, and Othman, whose legitimacy is denjed 
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by the irresistible armies of the Os- 
manlis, either to abjure his errors 
and conform to the Sooni creed, or to 
descend from his usurped throne and 
resume the life of religious seclusion 
to which his forefathers had addicted 
themselves. This insulting missive 
was accompanied by the significant 
gifts of the khirkhah or torn robe, 
the scrip, and the staff, the insignia 
of the profession of a dervish ; the 
onward movement of the Ottoman 
army, under the Sultan in person, 
immediately followed :—and thus com- 
menced the war which laid the foun- 
dation of the inveterate religious and 
national hatred ever since subsisting 
between the Turks and Persians. 
The event of the first campaign was 
decided, after the invaders had suffer- 
ed severely from the wasted state of 
the country through which they ad- 
vanced, by the battle fought at Tch- 
alderun, on the confines of Armenia 
and Azerbijan, Aug. 22,1514. The 
victory was contested on both sides 
with all the fury of religious partizan- 
ship, and Ismail, who had never yet 
sustained a defeat, distinguished him- 
self by feats of personal valour, which 
the Persian historians represent as 
almost superhuman; but his efforts 
were unavailing against the discipline 
and artillery of the Turks, and in at- 
tempting to retrieve the day by a last 
charge at the head of a select corps 
of cuirassiers, the king was wounded 
and unhorsed in the melée, and es- 
caped with life only by the self-devo- 
tion of an attendant. ‘The Persians 
were completely routed, and Selim 
entered Tabreez, then the capital, in 
triumph ; and thongh his retreat to 
winter-quarters was incessantly har- 
assed by his indefatigable enemy, the 
next year saw the important provinces 
of Diarbekr and Koordistan (the in- 
habitants of which were mostly Soonis, 
and disaffected to Ismail) annexed, 
almost without a blow, to the Ottoman 
empire; while the aged Prince of 
Zulkadr, Ala-ed-dowlah, atoned for 
his tortuous policy by the loss of his 
life and dominions, which were erect- 
ed into a pashalic. The communica- 
tion betwen Persia and Syria, except 
through the southern desert, was al- 
most cut off by these new conquests of 
the Turks, which extended like a wedge 
between the dominions of Ismail and 
those of Kansuh-Ghauri, who, at last 
awakened to a sense of the danger 
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which menaced his Syrian frontier; 
remonstrated through an ambassador 
against the seizure of the Zulkadr 
territory, which he claimed as a de- 
pendency of the Egyptian empire; at 
the same time assembling an army of 
observation in the vicinity of Aleppo. 
The only answer which Selim return- 
ed to the Egyptian envoy was to the 
effect that, his master, instead of as- 
serting a right to the honours of the 
coinage and the khotbah in the late 
possessions of Ala-ed-dowlah, would 
do well to prepare to defend these 
prerogatives of royalty in the states 
under his immediate rule; a suffi- 
ciently unequivocal indication of ap- 
proaching hostilities. 

The fierce ambition of Selim was 
unalterably bent on effacing, by a se- 
cond Egyptian war, the memory of 
the repeated failures which had tar- 
nished the lustre of the Ottoman arms 
during the reign of his father; and 
this resolution was fostered and en- 
couraged by his ministers, who trem- 
bled for their own heads whenever the 
bloodthirsty and capricious tempera- 
ment of their master should be de« 
prived of occupation in war. Herzek 
Oghilu especially, in whose breast old 
age had not extinguished the hope of 
avenging his former defeat and cap- 
tivity, laboured still farther to inflame 
the Sultan by often relating the taunts 
which, during his detention at Cairo, 
he had heard thrown out by Kait-Bey 
and his enemies against the routed 
Ottomans, and their haughty confi- 
dence in their own numbers and prow- 
ess. But an unexpected obstacle 
arose in the religious prejudices of the 
people and the soldiery, among whom 
it was a popular opinion that not only 
the misfortunes of the previous war, 
but the calamities which overtook 
Bayezid in his last days, were a Divine 
visitation for his attack on a race 
equally zealous followers with himself 
of the Sooni sect of Islam; and the 
janissaries, who two years before had 
hailed with joyous acclamations the 
order to march for the extirpation of 
the Persian heretics, loudly murmured 
at the command to turn their swords 
against a monarch of unimpeachable 
orthodoxy, the patron and guardian 
of the caliph and the holy cities! 
All the menaces of Selim failed to 
overcome their reluctance ; and it 
was not till the scrupulous consciences 
of these military theologians had been 
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fortified by three successive fetwas 
from the mufti, who declared that the 
Mamlukes—by their alliance with the 
Persian Sheahs—by their allowing 
the intermarriage of Moslems and 
Giaours—and by their suffering coins 
inscribed with the formula of Islam to 
pass into circulation among infidels— 
had forfeited their claim to rank as 
true believers, and might lawfully be 
slain or made captive by the faithful 
—that the devout sons of Hadji-Bek- 
tash consented to follow the imperial 
horsetails from the Bosphorus to the 
rendezvous of the army at Marash. 
The Egyptian Sultan had quitted 
Cairo early in the spring of 1516, at 
the head of 13,000 of his own Mam- 
lukes, besides the Korsans or stipen- 
diaries, and the household troops of 
the different beys ; and after joining 
the Syrian troops, awaited the enemy 
near Aleppo, where a gallant army of 
70,000 men was now assembled under 
his orders. But both dissension and 
treachery were rife among the chiefs ; 
the perpetual jealousies and insubor- 
dination of the emirs had been dexter- 
ously fomented by the emissaries of 
Selim; and both Khayer- Bey, gover- 
nor of Aleppo, and Jan-berdi Ghazali, 
one of the principal emirs of the Ta- 
bul-Khani, had been secretly found 
accessible to Ottoman gold ; while the 
denunciation of their treason by the 
fearless and faithful Sibey of Damas- 
cus, (surnamed from his prowess Pehl- 
wan or the champion,) were disre- 
garded by Kansuh, who, warned by 
an astrologer against the designs of 
an enemy whose name began with S, 
had marked this valiant leader as the 
object of his suspicions. The Otto- 
mans had already advanced to Aintab, 
when a last effort at negotiation was 
made by the mission of an Egyptian 
emir to their camp; but Selim, who 
had the previous year infringed the 
laws of nations by the execution of a 
Persian ambassador, was roused to 
violent wrath by the warlike equip- 
ments and martial bearing of the en- 
voy and his suite, and furiously de- 
manding whether there were no longer 
any men of the law in Egypt quali- 
fied for such a duty, ordered the in- 
stant decapitation of the whole party. 
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The attendants of the emir were mas- 
sacred on the spot; and though the 
life of the envoy himself was spared 
at the earnest intercession of the 
grand vizir, he was sent back to the 
head-quarters of Kansuh mounted on 
an ass, with his beard and eyebrows 
shaved, and loaded with every mark 
of oriental opprobrium. The Mam- 
lukes, indignant at the spectacle, 
clamoured loudly for battle; and on 
August 24, 1516, four days after the 
return of the luckless messenger, the 
two armies encountered each other on 
the plain of Mardj-Dabik, between 
Aintab and Aleppo. 

The battle which decided the fate 
of Syria was, however, neither long 
nor obstinately contested. In the dis- 
position of his army, Kansuh had 
formed the leading division almost 
wholly of the Korsans, and of those 
Mamlukes who had belonged to former 
sultans—a description of troops in 
whom he placed but limited confi- 
dence, and whose numbers he was 
consequently anxious to diminish by 
throwing on them the brunt of the’ 
battle, while his own Mamlukes and 
personal adherents were reserved at 
some distance in the rear for the final 
encounter. But this arrangement was 
productive of fatal results; the first 
line, led by the gallant Bey of Damas- 
cus, bore down with levelled lances, 
at the commencement of the action, 
with such rapidity and impetuosity, 
that the Ottoman order of battle, 
though protected, as usual, by a long 
line of artillery in front, was thrown 
into some confusion by the violence of 
the charge ; but at this critical junc- 
ture the household troops, who formed 
the main body, ignorant of the hidden 
motives of the sultan, and indignant 
at being deprived of the post of honour 
which they considered as their right, 
refused to advance to the support of 
the Korsans, and quitted the field with- 
out striking a blow; while the corps 
already engaged, finding themselves 
deserted by their comrades, and galled 
by the heavy fire of the Turkish can- 
non, turned their horses, and joined 
in the retreat, which was speedily 
changed into a confused and panic- 
stricken flight.* Scarcely a thousand 





* Knolles, with his usual propensity to exalt the prowgss of the opponents of the 
Turks, gives an exaggerated account of the achievements of the Mamlukes, whom he 
represents as losing the victory only by the treason of Khayer-Bey ; and Cantemir goes 
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Korsans and Mamlukes (among whom 
was the brave Pehlwan Sibey) fell on 
the field of battle; but in the retreat 
they suffered severely from the pur- 
suit of the Turkish horse, and the 
rout and demoralization of their army 
was complete: the emirs, collecting 
around them their households, sought 
by different routes to gain, in all haste, 
the frontier of Egypt, while their camp, 
with the immense treasures which it 
contained, was abandoned, without re- 
sistance, to the victors; and the tri- 
umph of Selim was crowned by the 
fall of the Mamluke sultan himself, 
who was found dead on the brink of a 
marsh, at a short distance from the 
scene of action, having either been 
overborne and trampled by the crowd 
of fugitives, or (as the Venetian re- 
ports given by Marini Sanuto state) 
having fallen in an apoplectic fit, to 
which his great age and corpulence 
rendered him liable, in the attempt to 
mount his horse without assistance. 
His head was severed from his body 
by a Turkish officer, who brought it 
as a trophy into the presence of Selim ; 
but the sultan punished, by the degra- 
dation of the offender from his rank, 
the indignity which had been offered 
to the remains of a monarch, and di- 
rected their honourable interment on 
an eminence near the battle-field, 
where the tomb of the last Circassian 
ruler of Syria is still pointed out by 
the Arabs. 

The victorious Ottomans marched 
from the scene of their triumph straight 
upon Aleppo, where the traitor Khay- 
er-Bey, who now openly avowed his 
defection from the Mamluke cause, 
threw open the gates at their approach, 
and came forth in procession to salute 
the conqueror. Selim entered the city 
in triumph, amidst the acclamations 
of the inhabitants, who were indiffe< 
rent whether the foreign yoke under 
which they were coerced was that of 
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an Osmanli or a Circassian ruler, and 
crowded with apparent alacrity to 
swear allegiance to their new sove- 
reign. On Friday the sultan repaired 
in state to the jami or great mosque, 
where the imam read the khotbah in 
his name, with the dexterous addition 
to his titles, of “servant of the two 
holy cities’—a designation hitherto 
restricted to the Mamluke sultans; 
and Selim, who hailed in this well- 
timed phrase an omen of his future 
conquests, rewarded it by divesting 
himself on the spot of his imperial 
mantle, which he threw with his 
own hands over the shoulders of the 
adroit flatterer. In the mean time, 
the detachments of the Turkish army 
were rapidly reducing district after 
district of Syria; the cities and 
fortresses from the frontiers of Ana- 
tolia to Palestine, despairing of re- 
sistance and hopeless of aid from 
the routed Mamlukes, submitted at 
the first appearance of the horsetails 
before their walls. Hamah, the former 
dominion of the historian Abul-Feda, 
was visited and occupied by the sultan 
in person, who advanced from Aleppo 
after a few days’ sojourn. A number 
of the Circassian chiefs, in their flight 
from Mardj-Dabik, had halted at Da- 
mascus, where they collected round 
them a considerable force of Syrian 
Mamlukes, and attempted to make a 
stand, and to proceed to the election 
of a new sultan; but the approach of 
the enemy disturbed their tumultuous 
deliberations, and they hastily conti- 
nued their retreat into Egypt, after 
confiding to an Arab emir, named Nas- 
ser-ed-deen, the defence of the city, 
the massive fortifications and ample 
magazines of which they hoped would 
check the progress of the invaders till 
the arrival of winter compelled them 
to retreat. But the commandant, who 
had been privately gained over by 
Khayer- Bey, yielded at the first sum- 





even further, describing Khayer and Jan-Berdi Ghazali as passing over to the enemy 
with all their followers; and Kansuh, after performing prodigies of valour, and 
slaying numberless Turks with his own hand, as falling dead from exhaustion, uncon- 
quered and unwounded, in the midst of the fray ! 

+ The clothing of the Kaaba (which appears always to have been considered as & 
proof of sovereignty over the Hedjaz—Burcxuarpt’s Arabia, i. 257) had been as- 
sumed by Kalaoun, the seventh of the Baharite dynasty, and constantly retained by 
his successors ; the request of Mohammed II., shortly after the conquest of Constan- 
tinople, to be admitted tg share in the pious task of repairing the aqueducts and 
fountains of Mekka, had been haughtily refused by the Sultan Khoshkhadem-al- 
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mons ; and, at the end of September, 
Selim took up his residence in the 
ancient palace of the Ayoobites, where 
he received the homage of the Druse 
and Arab sheiks, who flocked from all 
quarters to make their submission. 
Thus was Syria absorbed into the 
wide-spread empire of the Ottoman 
sultans, of which it has ever since con- 
tinued to form part, till in our days 
the ancient Syro-Egyptian kingdom 
of the Mamlukes has for a moment 
seemed on the point of re-establish- 
ment, with nearly its original extent 
and boundaries, by the successful re- 
volt of a Turkish governor, the de- 
stroyer in Egypt of the last relics of 
the Mamluke corps. But notwith- 
standing the lapse of more than three 
centuries since the conquests of Selim, 
and the community of faith and go- 
vernment, no amalgamation has ever 
taken place between the Turkish and 
Arab races thus united under one 
sovereign ; and the national antipathy 
which previously prevailed has con- 
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tinued unimpaired to the present day. 
Even where, as along the northern 
frontier, the encampments and pas- 
ture grounds of the Turkmans and 
the Bedoweens are separated only by 
a riyulet or a narrow tract of barren 
country, the distinction is still as un- 
equivocally marked as between their 
forefathers a thousand years ago, ere 
the Turkish name was known west of 
the Oxus : “ and even the pronuncia- 
tion and accent of the two lan- 
guages have so little analogy that 
they always continue foreign to each 
other,”—-( Volney.) But the Arab 
monarchy of Selim was incomplete so 
long as the Mamlukes still remained 
erect and independent in Egypt: and 
no sooner had he provided for the 
temporary tranquillity and regulation 
of his newly acquired dominions, than 
the Ottoman columns were put in mo- 
tion from Damascus in the depth of 
winter, and pressed forward through 
Palestine to encounter the enemy in 
their last stronghold. 





LYRICS. 


Tose who werein the habit, some 
forty yearsago,of wandering at the west 
end of London, must have remarked an 
individual frequently seenin St James’s 
Street, about the hour when, the 
sage papers having been looked 
over, the clubs pour out their mem- 
bers into St James’s Street and Pall- 
Mall. There and then groups were 
to be met with in all directions, com- 
posed of the most celebrated men of 
the day—when England possessed ce- 
lebrated men—busily conversing on the 
paeernee of Parliament the night 

efore, or which were to take place 
before another night bad passed away. 
From the close of the American war, 
those groups were chiefly composed 
of the Opposition ; for the unrivalled 
ascendancy of the greatest minister 
that England had ever seen, gave the 
Whigs the leisure for those confer- 
ences which the occupations of public 
life generally denied to the Tories, or 
their reliance on their great leader 
rendered unnecessary. There were 
to be met, from the hours of two to 
four, the élite of the Foxites, mingled 
occasionally with a few of the leading 


peers and country gentlemen who 
formed the small neutrality of Parlia- 
ment; there stood Fox, with his pon- 
derous figure, good-humoured smile, 
and heavy step; Grey, grim from his 
cradle, perpendicular, and repulsive; 
Sheridan, with a face purpled over 
with claret-—the stamp of his habitual 
excesses—a stooping form and neglect- 
ed dress, but with an eye among the 
blackest, largest, and most beaming 
that ever was set in the head of man ; 
Tierney, grave, sly, and with a look 
of inveterate subtlety, that might have 
established him as the most crafty of 
men, even before he had uttered one 
of his cunning syllables ; Whitbread, 
short, strong, and broad-shouldered, 
the complete model of the brewer that 
he was, even to his pepper-and-salt 
coat, but with a countenance of singu- 
lar manliness, -and indicative of the 
John Bullism of his character ; Wynd- 
ham, with the graceful figure, airy 
step, and handsome countenance that 
seemed made for courts—if the oddity, 
fantasy, and ill-fortune of his career 
had not left him in a state of oscillation 
between the Whigs and Tories, and, 
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like other pendulums, left himto swing 
while the hands in front were gaining 
ground at every move ; Dundas, who 
feared no one, and had a lively word 
for all, sometimes mingling with the 
circle; for a moment throwing in 
his easy jest, and easily bearing its 
return, doubtless amused by the sense 
that he was the possessor of power, 
while they were but nibblers at the 
hook. There too was Jenkinson, with 
the profound brow that seemed sur- 
charged with the secrets of an ems 
pire; silent, if not sullen, and re- 
turning their salutations as cautious- 
ly as if a bow were a betrayal. There 
too, on his two hugelegs, wasthe Duke 
of Norfolk, in his gray coat and black 
cape. Fiuttering round and among 
those groups, was to be seen the indi- 
vidual to whom we have alluded— 
aman of remarkably expressive fea- 
tures, with a determined and even 
a stern air, which, however, fre- 
quently relaxed into a smile of the 
liveliest hilarity—his dress rather ne- 
gligé, yet always that of a gentle- 
man; his step alert, and evidently 
formed by the drill; and the whole 
man bearing evidence of one who had 
acquired the art of using his limbs on 
the parade of the Horse Guards. This 
was Charles Morris, the Whig Apollo, 
the volunteer laureate of the Opposi- 
tion, of whomsvever it might be com- 
posed ; the head of the Beefsteak Club, 
and the leader of pleasantry wherever 
he appeared. 

We shall now give some specimens 
of those flowers, or gems, or by what- 
ever graceful nomenclature they are 
best to be described, which the bard 
offered upon the shrine of the muses. 
We are perfectly aware that Captain 
Morris has been charged with humi- 
liating his talents to occasional pro- 
ductions, the reverse of honourable to 
his taste; but, without defending these 
errors, it is only fair to remember that 
the extravagances of early life are not 
always to imply culpability in age ; 
that nothing is more common than 
to find obscure and vicious writers 
seeking security for their offences, 
by the protection of some well-known 
name; and above all, that in the 
present collection—which, formed and 
authenticated as it is by the writer 
himself, is entitled to be considered 
as the only one by whieh he thought 
fit to represent his feelings, his me- 
rits, or his talents—he has not given 
a syllable to the public, which the 


most refined delicacy could wish ex- 
punged. 

Lyric poetry has never been a fa- 
vourite with England, or it has been 
only a tolerated favourite. National 
talents every where have a strong con- 
nexion with the national tempera- 
ment. English emotion is deep, 
powerful, and permanent. Our taste, 
perhaps, looking too much on the 
gloomy side of things, loves the force 
that is to be acquired by perpetual 
struggle of either mind or body. 
The labours of that political life, 
which involves all the higher ranks of 
English minds like a perpetual tem- 
pest, gives a certain portion of that 
vigour which is the fruit of toiling 
against the tempest. The effect of 
climate and manners is universally 
stamped upon national poetry. The 
French are the first of chansoniers. 
In the toils and terrors of their Revo- 
lution, they began to be poets; but 
their vigour has died away in peace, 
and they are now again chansoniers, 
and no more. All the great poets of 
Italy rose in the time of her repub- 
lican and warlike struggles. Dante 
was the creature of revolution; Pe- 
trarch was a brilliant, though softer, 
emanation from that public flame 
which blazed out in Rienzi; and even 
the pompous and glittering chivalry 
of Tasso found its existence, like the 
horse and olive of the rival deities of 
Athens, in the struggles for national 
supremacy. But the lyric poetry 
of later Italy is Horatian, and, like 
the verses of Horace, if it shows the 
elegance of courts, it betrays the po- 
lished debility of the national mind. 

These volumes contain some exqui- 
site Lyrics, charming developments 
of sensibility, and polished forms of 
thought. But our selections shall be 
chiefly from the more strongly mark- 
ed portion of the work—sketche:, 
sometimes of the ludicrous, sometimes 
of the natural, sometimes almost bac- 
chanalian ; but at all times exhibiting 
the easy pleasantry of a poet, and the 
keen knowledge of a man of the world. 
The chief fault of those songs lies 
in their desultory nature; but, with« 
out binding ourselves to quote the 
whole of any one of them, we shall 
quote merely those stanzas which 
please us best, and seem to give the 
happiest impression of the writer. 
Here is a song for that plague of Lon- 
don life, a day in the * gloomy month 
of November;”— 
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“* Come, a toast !—’tis dismal weather, 
Wine must clear this darken’d air; 

Sunshine from the glass we’il gather, 
Beauty's image slumbers there : 

Bright in Passion’s magic mirror, 
Glow her charms when touch’d with 

wine ; 
Venus wakes if Fancy stir her, 
And her sweetest smile is thine. 


** Like those icy clouds that blight u8, 
Reasoning sinks the heart with spleen ; 
But the sparkling goblets light us 
Up to love’s celestial scene—- 
Dreams of joy will there transport thee, 
Hope in fair fruition shine: 
Sweetly-Warying visions court thee ; 
And a sip will make them thine. 


‘“‘ Take from me this truth, while drink- 
ing— 

Life looks best through Fancy’s eye. 
Measure not its charms by thinking, 

Till its brighter aspects die ; 
Dive not in that sea of trouble 

Where no sun on man will shine— 
Love’s at top, a precious bubble ; 

And a sip will make it thine. 


‘ Leave to fate man’s chequer’d measure, 
Bless the mingled cup we drink ; 

With life’s care still mix its pleasure ; 
Firmly hope and justly think. 

Gay, ‘midst earth’s still shifting sorrows, 
Dip the cypress wreath in wine; 

Darken’d days have fairer morrows, 
And a sip will make them thine.”’ 


All this is flowing and fanciful, the 
elegance of a polished bon-vivant, a 
«Carlton House” companion enjoy- 
ing the burgundy of princes. But he 
now Strikes a more sportive, yet not 
less harmonious string :— 


TRUE PHILOSOPHY, 


* The worst of all nonsense that ever was 
penn’d 

To mock the vain wisdom that toils to 
no end, 

Is the cart-load of systems philosophers 
plan 

For earth and its tenant, for nature and 
man. 


‘¢ While they fruitlessly search with philo- 
sophy’s eye, 

I take a good glass, and their purpose I 
Spy ; 

See it moved by a sympathy, every night 
shown, : 

To help us along when we can’t go alone. 


* Don't you see, as we reel, the world reels 
up and down, 
She rolls in Aer fluid, and we in our own; 
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Thus going together, we still keep our 
ground, 

And to-morrow, thank Fortune ! are sure 

to come round, 


“Then, as to the matter that makes up 
this- ball, . 

We're all spirit, with us ’tis no matter at 
all ; 

If ’tis life, keep it up—andif dust, as they 
tell, 

Why, before it flies off, let us sprinkle it 
well. 


6‘ Some say that by water or fire it steers, 

Talk of atoms and essences, orbits and 
spheres ; 

But, let Newton, Descartes, and old Pto- 
lemy doze, 

As we push round our bottle’s the way 
the world goes, 


**Then as to its age, let it be what you 
please, 

Either Heathen or Turkish, Gentoo or 
Chinese ; 

It golden, or silver, or iron may be ; 

If it is but well lemper’d, ’tis metal for 
me. 


‘“ Then, on subjects where fools are as wise 
as the sage, 

When we’ve one we can fathom, why 
should we engage ? 

Since Wit cannot clear it, why puzzle our 
souls ? 

Let Time clear the riddle, while we clear 
the bowls.” 


In the captain’s early day, Whig- 
gism was the fashion. All the nobi- 
lity were Whig; with the exception 
of the few immediately about the per- 
son of the king, and the still fewer 
who sincerely adhered to Pitt. All 
the women of fashion were Whigs, at 
least all the fashionable were; for 
there is a line between the rank which 
entitles to fashion, and the taste which 
confers its renown. The great mi- 
nister, who alone kept all the Whigs 
at bay, was the object of universal 
assault. On his lofty crest every 
weapon of party poured a perpetual 
shower. The powerful lance of Fox, 
the sullen though feebler missiles of 
the Greys, Courtneys, Wyndhams, 
and all the second rank of Opposition ; 
the sparkling shafts of Sheridan, as 
pungent as they were polished ; and 
the light arrows of pleasantry launch- 
ed from the hundred hands of the more 
nameless party—all fell on him, and 
all fell in vain. He wore that armour 

' which nothing could penetrate; and, 
ra 
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when he retaliated, his sword was of 
atemper “that neither keen nor so 
lid might resist its edge.” In the great 
parliamentary contests, all gave way 
before him. But Opposition, having 
no hope of fixing any charge upon his 
public life, avenged itself in insi- 
nuating smaller scandals, when it 
whispered that the man whom neither 
the talents nor arts of the party could 
overcome, was often overcome by 
wine. Pitt's habits of seclusion gave 
an easy opportunity for charges 
which he took no trouble to refute, 
and the exhaustion of a mind and 
body, even in early life wearing them- 
selves away in the public service, was 
readily exaggerated into the effects of 
indulgence at the table. 

The well-known anecdote of his 
being fired at by the turnpike-keeper 
at Wimbledon, was a fertile source of 
pleasantry to the wits of Opposition. 
He had been dining with Jenkinson, 
afterwards Lord Liverpool, and on his 
return on horseback, not finding the 
gatekeeper at the turnpike, had rode 
on without paying. His companions 
were in high glee, and though not 
likely to be engaged in a frolic, for 
they were Thurlow (then Chancel- 
lor) and Dundas, President of the 
Board of Control, they went on laugh- 
ing at having thus evaded a tax. The 
turnpike-keeper, however, who evi- 
dently thought that it was no laugh- 
ing matter, running out, called to 
them to stop; and finding that this 
produced no effect, had the folly or 
the frenzy to fire a carbine, loaded 
with slugs, after them. The fellow, 
probably to excuse himself, subse- 
quently said, that he had mistaken 
them for a gang of robbers, who had 
lately committed some depredations in 
the neighbourhood. On this promis- 
ing topic, Morris wrote a song in the 
Yankee style, which had vast popu- 
larity, and was among the cleverest 
things of its time :— 


AMERICAN Sona. 

*¢ Sit down, neighbours all, and I’ll tell a 
merry story, 

About a British farmer, and Billy Pitt 
the Tory ; 

Thad it, piping hot, from Ebenezer Barber, 

Who sailed right from England, and lies 
in Boston harbour. 


“ This Billy Pitt is called Britannia’s 
Prime ruler, . 

Though be be but @ puppet, that’s hung 
out to fool her; 


But his name was a passport to let in 
older sinners, 

So he deals out the cards that the knaves 
may be winners. 


‘* Now it happ’d to the country he went, 
for a blessing, 

And from his state dad to get a new lesson; 

He went to Daddy Jenky, by Trimmer Hal 
attended— 

Good lack! in such company, how his 
morals ‘must be mended ! 


‘¢ This Harry was always a prime foe to 
Boston ; 

With bowels so greedy, they yearn’d for 
Hindostan. a 

If I had him in our township, I'd feather 
him and tar him, 

With forty lacking one, too, I’d lam him, 
and I’d scar him. 


‘¢ With their skins full of wine, and their 
heads full of state tricks, 

Sham reforms, commutations, and the rest 
of their late tricks, 

He came back with Harry, two birds of a 
feather, 

And, both drunk as pipers, they knock’d 
their heads together.” 


The story then proceeds to say that 


they were benighted, lost their way, 

and at length stumbled upon a cot- 

tage:— 

‘* Up sprily they march’d, while the fowls, 
in confusion, 

Thought all their lives were aim’d at by 
this bold intrusion.” 


The countryman got up, and, put- 
ting a gun out of the window, warned 
them off the premises. Pitt tried his 
oratory, but in vain :— 


** Now Billy began for to make an oration, 

As oft he had done to bamboozle the 
nation ; 

But Hodge cried—‘ Begone! or 1’ll crack 
thy young crown for’t! 

Thou belong’st to a rare gang of rogues, 
I'll be bound for’t !’” 


Pitt failing, Dandas was called in, 
as usual, to his aid, but with equal ill 
success :— 


“Then Harry stept up; but Hodge, wisely 
supposing 

His part was to steal, while the other was 
prosing, 

Let fly at Master Billy, and shot through 
his lace coat ! 

Oh what a pity "twas it didn’t hit his waist- 
coat!” 


The whole concluding with a Yan- 


kee moral ;— é 
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** Solid men of Boston, banish strong po- 
tations ; 

Solid men of Boston, make no long ora- 
tions ; 

Solid men of Boston, ga to bed at sun. 
down ; 

And never lose your way, like the logger- 
heads of London.”’ 


This ballad was so well timed, that 
it made its way every where. In po. 
pularity, the moment is every thing. 
It was even quoted in the House, in 
Pitt’s presence, by two such men as 
Burke and Sheridan. One night, 
Burke, in rather significant allusion 
to Sheridan’s habits of intemperance, 
finished some sarcastic remarks on his 
political conduct, by repeating the 
lines, 

** Solid men of Boston, banish strong po- 
tations— 

Solid men of Boston, make no long ora- 
tions,” 

to the great laughter of the assembly. 

But Sheridan, always ready, started 

up, and, in allusion to some presumed 

negotiation between Burke and the 

Ministry, happily answered, from the 

same ballad :— 

** He went to Daddy Jenky, by Trimmer 
Hal attended— 

Good lack! in such company, how his 
morals must be mended!” 

Jenky (Jenkinson) was said to be 
the immediate channel of communi- 
cation between the King and the 
Minister, and to be in some degree 
also Pitt’s political adviser. Trimmer 
Hal was Harry Dundas, who, how- 
ever unjustly, was charged with poli- 
tical latitudinarianism, though the 
chief defender of the Minister’s mea- 
sures in Parliament. The story in 
the poem is evidently varied from the 
true state of the case; but poets have 
an original license to be as “ pictu- 
resque” as they please. 

But the poct could adopt a more 
finished style, and range through 
classic conceptions, in classic numbers, 
with equal feeling and elegance. The 
following is a copy of verses, in which 
he asserts his relationship to Horace, 
on the title of similarity of style:— 


* Folks often quote me and my lays, 
(A flattery I'm loth to refuse, ) 
As the sample best shown in our days, 
Of Horace’s manner and muse.” 
He then proceeds to establish the 
connexion of bardship, from the fea- 
tures of their career ;— 
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“ He shone—bon-vivant, tis confess’d, 
Lived with all the first men of his day, 
Was the charm of each care-shaded breast, 
And the soul-waking star of the gay. 
What I’ve been, my pen’s relics must tell, 
For entomb’d are the tongues of my 
time, 
But, if spirits can feel, they know well 
How I gladden’d their days with my 
rhyme. : 


** He was often in Jove, too, it seems— 
A resemblance that hits tq a hair ; 
And he mingled, in sweetest extremes, 
The joys of the flask and the fair. 
Now all who’ve known me, must admit 
The comparison faithful in this ; 

For Bacchus and Venus still sit 
Close link’d in my picture of bliss. 


“* He with friendship imperial was graced : 
Jere my muse had, like his, her reward ; 
For the hand where a sceptre is placed, 
Often met the plain palm of the bard, 
He was calm, philosophic, and gay, 
Chequer’d life with his glass and his 
pen: 
Thus do J sit, and scribble away, 
And, by turns, muse and mingle with 
men.” 


After observing that they had both 
been soldiers, and had alike retired, to 
indulge their love for quiet and let- 
ters; he gracefully alludes to the phi- 
losophic spirit with which the Roman 
poet lived in happy obscurity, and the 
English one followed his example :— 

“* He sat out of Vanity’s glare, 
Untitled, undeck’d, and unplaced; 
He wish’d for no tinsel, to wear 
In the bower which the muses had 
graced. 
‘** Nor have I, fond of privacy’s lap, 
Though favour’d by Royalty’s eye, 

Sought a feather to stick in my cap, 

Or a string on my button to tie.” 

Morris was a devoted lover of Lon- 
don. It was a part of the fashion of 
his time, to speak with affected con- 
tempt of thecountry. This style was 
as old as the time of Charles II. 
Charles’s manners were French, bor- 
rowed from a court where the absurd 
policy of despotism had gathered 
all the nobles round the throne, and 
where the natural frivolity of the na- 
tional character had aided the royal 
artifice, which thus separated the great 
landed proprietors from their tenantry. 
In heart much more a Frenchman than 
an Englishman, and copying the man- 
ners of that showy race, which, when- 
ever it is not suffered to set the fashion 
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in war or negotiation, resumes its na- 
tural right, and sets it in the matter 
of cooks and tailors, he always turned 
the life of the country gentleman into 
contempt. But the expulsion of the 
worn-out dynasty of the Stuarts, and 
still more, the national triumph over 
France in the wars of William and 
Anne, partially restored the good sense 
of the nation. Natural taste revived, 
the country gentleman returned to 
the country, and employed himself in 
those natural and vigorous pursuits 
which at once give health and wealth ; 
and from that period England dates 
the origin of that agricultural skill 
which has covered her unfertile soil 
with luxuriance, and filled her moun- 
tains and valleys with that garden 
beauty, which it required even the 
genius of a Milton to predict and 
praise. But the courtiers still laughed, 
and Chesterfield made himself me- 
morable, by saying of some person 
whom he particularly disliked, that 
all the punishment he wished him was, 
**tobemarried and settledin the coun- 
try.” Town was the paradise of wits 
and poets; and to men of small income, 
without families or establishments, of 
easy habits, and finding their chief in- 
dulgence in the daily triflings of so- 
ciety, it undoubtedly offered a strong 
contrast to the weariness of country so- 
litude ; but with Morris the excuse was 
still stronger. The chief part of his 
- life had been passed in London; the 
gayest part of it had been spent be- 
tween Piccadilly and Pall- Mall. He 
was a fly on the gilded chariot-wheel 
of the Carlton House world. He was 
a bird who sang in the royal cage, 
and could no more have sung, or per- 
haps survived, any where else, than 
the petted goldfinch could live, if 
turned out to find its fare among the 
hedge-rows. His poem, entitled the 
‘«* Contrast,” is a pleasant defence of 
his taste in this matter, and a gay cari- 
cature of the calamities of living out 
of the smoke of London. The poem 
is too long to be given in full; and, 
though every verse has its point, we 
must limit ourselves to extracts:— 


*¢ In London I never know what I’d be 
at, 

Enraptured with this, and enchanted with 
that ; 

I'm wild with the sweets of variety’s 
plan, 

And life seems a blessing too happy for 
man, 
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‘¢ But the country, Heaven help us! sets all 
matters right, 

So calm and composing from morning till 
night ; 

Oh! it settles the spirits, when nothing is 
seen, 

But an ass on a common, or goose on a 
green. 


‘In town, if it rains, why it damps not our 
hope, 

The eye has her choice, and the fancy her 
scope ; 

What harm though it pour whole nights 
or whole days ? 

It spoils not our prospects, it stops not our 
ways, ig 


‘¢ In the country what bliss, when it rains 
in the fields, 

To live on the transports that shuttlecock 
yields ; 

Or go dawdling from window to window, 
to see 

A pig on a dunghill, or crow on a tree.” 


After playfully dilating on the mi- 
series of a scene, which his muse rather 
unfairly invests in perpetual winter, 
and in which his only description is 
evidently that of a wet day, he gives 
a lively glance at the pleasures of 
town ;— 


**In London, how easy we visit and meet, 

Gay pleasure ’s the theme, and sweet smiles 
are the treat ; 

Our morning’s a round of good-humour’d 


delight, 

And we rattle in comfort to pleasure at 
night. 

‘In the country, how sprightly ! our visits 
we make, 

Through ten miles of mud, for formality’s 
sake ; 

With the coachman in drink, and the moon 
in a fog, 

And no thought in our heads, but a ditch 
or a bog. 

*s In town, we've no use for the skies over 
head, 

For when the sun rises, we’re going to 
bed, 

And as for that old-fashion’d virgin the 
moon, 

She shines out of season, like satin in 
June. 


** Your magpies and stock-doves may flirt 
among trees, | 

And chatter their transports in groves, if 
they please ; 

But a house is much more to my taste 
than a tree, 

And for groves, oh! a fine grove of 
chimneys for me, 
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“ In town let me live, and in town let me 
die ; 

For in truth I can’t relish the country, 
not I. 

If one must have a villa in summer to 
dwell, : 

Oh, give me the sweet shady side of Pall- 
Mall!” 


George IV. was too old when he 
came to the throne to give much ani- 
mation to English society; growing 
infirmities had already unfitted him to 
enjoy the life of which he had so long 
been the leader ; the bitterness of the 
party whom his long experience en- 
abled him to know to the core, and 
whose ambition, once checked, was 
to. be equalled only by their anger, 
disgusted him with public men; and 
his few years upon the throne taught 
him fully the royal lesson, of the joy- 
lessness of having nothing to hope 
for. But his earlier years exhibited 
an elegance, a spirit, and an ardour 
for cultivating the accomplishments 
of princely rank, new among English 
princes. We are by no means inclined 
to be his indiscriminate panegyrists ; 
we know that there were painful cir- 
cumstances in his career, blots in his 
history, errors of judgment, and vices 
of fashion, wholly injurious to the con- 
ception of a great, or even a good 
man. But we are to recollect the 
temptations of a rank which put all 
evil in his way; the necessary idle- 
ness of a life precluded from all poli- 
tical, military, and civil exertion ; the 
total neutralization of his talents, in 
the midst of a people engaged in the 
most stirring crisis of the world ; and, 
above all, his associates. With Fox, 
Sheridan, and the whole body of the 
leading Whigs constantly surround- 
ing him—men whose boast it was, to 
plunge into every extravagance of 
high life—what could be expected 
from a prince, Who fell into their 
hands a boy, and whose pecuniary em- 
barrassments left him, broken down 
and helpless, in their hands, to the mo- 
ment when he ascended the throne ?— 
a moment of which he boldly availed 
himself, to spurn the whole tribe from 
him at once and for ever. 

But he had an original fondness for 
the brilliant and sparkling portions of 
life, which, if he had been called ear- 
lier into the place of power, might 
have given a new character to Bri- 
tish society. He loved the arts; he 
collected paintings ; he was a tasteful 
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musician ; and his knowledge of lite- 
rature was classic and extensive. We 
are to remember too, that, brief as his 
reign was, and feebly as he was se- 
conded by the habitual sluggishness 
of that heaviest of ministers, Lord 
Liverpool ; yet he was the source of 
all the admirable improvements which 
have changed the face of a large por- 
tion of London, and that he gave the 
impulse to all those which are in pro- 
gress ; that he was the first who es- 
tablished a ** Royal Academy of Li- 
terature,” and endowed it with a thou- 
sand pounds a-year out of his privy 
purse—an endowment which the lite- 
rature-loving Whigs took away un- 
der his successor, and whose loss, of 
course, cramped the efforts of a so- 
ciety which might, in a few years, 


- have equalled the fame of the “ French 


Academy” of Louis Quatorze, and 
collected within it the chief literary 
names of England and of Europe; 
and that he was the chief patron and 
promoter of the first attempt made to 
place historical painting in England 
on a national footing, and to establish 
a National Gallery. It is unneces- 
sary to say, how important those ob- 
jects are in a national point of view ; 
or in what manner they have since 
been pursued. But those services 
must not be forgotten, when the me- 
mory of George IV. is to be brought 
into judgment with posterity. 

Morris was a Whig, but he was a 
generous and rational one; and he 
could see and honour the public spi- 
rit with which the Regent preferred 
the people to a party, and abandoned 
the worthless companions of his idle 
hours, when he was called on to fulfil 
the duties of athrone. He celebrated 
this conduct in some bold and flowing 
lines :— 


‘© When Europe, released from fierce 
Tyranny’s sway, 

Saw the dark Reign of Terror chased 
proudly away, 

While a demon, in mischief and madness, 
had shown 

That to seek others’ ruin leads sure to our 
own ; 

Let the heart of Old England, just, gen- 
erous, and brave, 

Keep the meed of that blessing her con- 
stancy gave. 


‘¢ Though the deeds of all nations, with 
enulous claim, 

On the tablet of Glory have blazon’d their 
fame, 
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Had the treasures of Britain not flow’d 
in full tide, 

All their glory had sunk, all their struggle 
had died. 

To the Prince of Old England loud be the 
applause, 

The mainspring of action, and soul of the 
Cause. 


“Yes! twas Britain's own prince, who, 
with Valour’s firm hand, 

For the rescue of man pour’d the wealth 
of the land; : 

And in spite of the malice that Faction 
had hurl’d, 

Hath spread the blest mantle of Peace 
o’er the world! 

*Twas this strong British prop that sus- 
tain’d the world’s mind, 

Till the Earth’s bravest heroes struck 
home for mankind.” 

But it is time to say a parting word 
of the writer of all those various 
verses. Captain Charles Morris had 
a kind of hereditary title to two pur- 
suits, once closely. allied—bardship and 
soldiership. His father was a captain, 
and a poet. He had also a collateral 
right; for his brother, Captain Thomas 
Morris, was also a poet, and a rather 
voluminous one. But the family fame 
has been eclipsed in his own; and, 
whatever might be the military laurels 
of his line, all its Parnassian laurels 
devolved upon his own head. Charles 
was one of four sons, and born in 
London. His father dying in his in- 
fancy, he was educated by his mother, 
an intelligent woman, who lived to the 
great ageof95. He entered the 17th 
foot at an early period, his brother 
being a captain in the corps, and the 
gallant regiment being almost a fa- 
mily one, three generations of his 
blood having served init. The young 
officer went to America, where ke 
served for some time, previously to the 
War of Independence. On his return 
to England, he exchanged into the 
cavalry, and obtained a commission 
in the Royal Irish dragoons. But his 
spirit, gay, courtly, and fashionable, 
evidentiy desired a closer intercourse 
with the town. He accordingly ex- 
changed into the Life Guards, where 
he found the celebrated Captain Top- 
ham, then acting as adjutant, and as 
much distinguished for his attention to 
discipline, as he was afterwards for 
the pleasantry and eccentricity of his 
private life. ‘This was exactly the in- 
tercourse suited to his taste. He was 
now in the midst of a circle of gallant 
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gentlemen, uniting the scholar with 
the soldier, and adorning their bold 
profession with the graces of accom- 
plished life. In process of time he 
married a widow, the relict of ‘Sir 
William Stanhope; and as war at this 
period had not yet shown his wrinkled 
front, andthe routine duty of a regiment 
could not occupy much of his time, his 
original propensities flowed back upon 
him, and he plunged into poetry. 

But a period soon arrived, in which 
politics occupied all minds. The strug- 
gles of Whig and Tory for powerinvolv- 
ed or interested every class of the com- 
manity ; and Captain Morris, always 
ardent and unhesitating, and captivated 
by the social manners of Fox, a leader 
eminently formed to please, poured out 
Whig verses with the rapidity, and 
not seldom with the power, of an en- 
thusiast. Butof this, too, there was 
anend. Fox, perpetually baffled, and 
become desperate, in his wild advo- 
cacy of the French Revolntion, rau so 
far before even his own party, that he 
was left alone. All the manlier and 
better informed of the Whigs grew 
afraid to follow a leader, whose an- 
tics startled the sobriety of the em- 
pire. The question now was between 
England and France. The party was 
finally broken up, and Fox, with an 
affectation of disdain which he could 
not fee], and the consciousness of ruin, 
as a head of public council, from which 
even his subsequent momentary pos- 
session of power could not even restore 
him; abandoned Parliament, and de- 
clared himself to have abjured public 
life. All the chief Parliamentary 
Whigs now ranged themselves on the 
side of Ministers, for the national se- 
curity. The principal private ones 
connected themselves more closely 
with the prince, for the sake of pri- 
vate friendship. Morris, whose habits 
had none of the bitterness of political 
strife, was now among the favourite 
associates of Carlton House, adopted 
the public feelings of the prince; and, 
when the final schism occurred with 
the Greys and Grenvilles, had no he- 
sitation in making his choice between 
the prince and the party which had 
daringly professed its determination 
torule. On this occasion he produced 
some of his bold and powerful songs. 
This connexion, too, ceased to exist. 
The misfortune of long life is, that it 
deprives man of all the associates who 
made its path pleasant, and leaves the 
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pilgrim to toil his way alone. The 
poet has some touching lines on this 
idea—written in advanced age. They 
are entitled— 


FRIENDS ALL GONE! 


‘* My friends of youth, manhood, and age, 
At length are all laid in the ground; 
An unit I stand on life’s stage, 
With nothing but vacancy round. 
I wander, bewilder’d and lost, 
Without impulse, or interest, or view; 
And all hope of my heart is, at most, 
To soon bid the desert adieu.” 


After making some general re- 
marks on the regret with which all 
men of the world must look back on 
the errors of their career, he grace- 
fully, and we think piously, closes 
with this stanza— 


“ But this derelict state of man’s lot, 
That fate to the aged ordains, 

Bids the heart turn its hopes where it ought, 
Nor seek worldly cure for its pains, 

Thus I turn from the past and the lost, 
Close the view my life’s picture sup- 

plies, 

And while penitent tears pay the cost, 

Blot the frolics of mirth from my eyes.” 


In speaking of this writer, we by no 
means desire to place him in any very 
high rank of his own delightful art. 
He was not born to figure among the 
“ Dii majorum gentium.” But he 
was a man of a decidedly poetic spirit, 
which even in the habitual distractions 
of a town life could not be kept down ; 
he was among the first, if not the first 
lyrical writer of his day ; and though 
he may yield to some in richness, and 
others in fire, he has combined quali- 
ties which ought to transmit his name 
to the future generation. 

In the same spirit are some fine 
lines on the Demolition of the Star-and- 
Garter Tavern in Pall- Mall, a hotel in 
which many of the most showy cote- 
ries of his time had assembled. The 
extinction of Carlton House, at the 
same time, seemed to him ominous of 
the end of his intercourse with Lon- 
don life. The lines are remarkably 
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tender and graceful. He first alludes 
to the-ruins of the hotel :— 


** Farewell for ever !—thus, then, falls at 
last 

The roof where all my proudest days had 
past, 

Where Mirth, enthroned in splendour, 
held her reign, 

And royal voices echo’d still the strain ; 

That roof, where minds with Life’s high 
polish stored, 

Sti!l graced the banquets of her glowing 
board ; 

Where Wit and Wisdom mingled grave 
and gay, 

And Reason join’d .in Fancy’s brightest 
play. 

Farewell, farewe!l | a sad memento lie, 

How Fame'’s lost lustre dims the sorrow- 
ing eye, 

And bids the heart, long cheer'd by 
Fancy’s beam, 

Sink in sad languor o’er the fleeting dream. 

Again farewell! for ill my sight can bear 

Thy crumbling ruins, once so famed and 
fair.” 


. In the Star-and- Garter Tavern, the 
chief fashionable clubs had their din- 
ners, and among the rest the “ Dilet- 
tanti,” composed of the principal tra- 
velled noblemen and accomplished . 
gentlemen of England. He then 
briefly touches on the overthrown 
palace of the prince, where he had 
passed so many delightful years :— 


** Down falls the palace, too!—and now 
I see 

The street, a path of deadly gloom to me: 

And as I range the town, I sighing say, 

* Turn from Pall-Mall, ‘tis now no more 
thy way; 
Thy once-loved shady side, oft praised 
before, 
Shorn from Earth’s face, now hears thy 
strains no more ; 

And where thy Muse long plied her wel- 
come toil, 

Cold Speculation burters out the soil.” 

Thus sinks the scene—thus proud emo- 
tions rest, 

That fondly warm'd so long my flatter'd 
breast ;— 

Let me forget, then, till that fatal day, 

Which sweeps my timewern frame, like 
thine, away.” 
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HINTS TO AUTHORS; 
SECOND SERIES. 
No. I. 
ON THE IMPRESSIVE. 


I cLaim no merit—my modesty is 
well known to all the world—but I 
merely mention the following. facts, 
and leave an envious public to draw 
what conclusions it likes. At the re~ 
quest of the whole literary world I 
published a series of essays under the 
name of Hints to Authors, in which 
Iendeavoured to obviate the difficulties 
that were usually supposed to attend 
original composition. I laid down 
rules for the attainment of all the 
beauties of style, whether elegant or 
sublime ; and since the period of their 
appearance, it is, I flatter myself, im- 
possible to be denied, that a very great 
change has taken place in the literature 
of my age and country. Wehave no 
*¢ Waverley Novels” now, with their ab- 
’ gurd adherence to nature and probabi- 
lity—no “Gertrudesof Wyoming” with 
theirsickening simplicity—nor “‘ Mari- 
ners of England” with their disgusting 
vigour and vulgar enthusiasm. No, 
thanksto my infallible rules forthe con- 
coction of novels and poems, we have 
—— and ——! I donot mention names 
—but I think I can see in the number 
of my recent disciples the burly coun- 
tenance of a Mrs and the bright 
soul-illumined eyes of a Lady 
And yet only half my work is done. 
I shall not rest satisfied with my bene- 
volent efforts till I have succeeded in 
making authorship universal—till there 
shall live no man, no woman, and very 
few children, whoshall not have written 
abook. Oh! golden days of all-pervad- 
ing taste and talent, when washerwo- 
men shall be advertised for who can 
get up fine linen and romances,—and 
inshort when my Hints (sold separately 
at half-a-guinea—see advertisement), 
instead of being restricted to a moiety 
of mankind, shall be addressed to the 
whole humanrace. In anticipation then 
of that happy period, let me proceed 
with so praiseworthy an undertaking, 
and macadamize the way to the very 
portal of the Temple of Fame. But 
first, as I have thought it right to 
soundin some small degree the trumpet 
of my own glory in announcing the 
success of my labours, let me also 
confess with shame and confusion of 
face, that there are some blinded and 
ignorant mortals on whom my advices 


have positively no effect whatever. 
First among these is an individual, 
who, in defiance of every rule | laid 
down, has written a book called the 
“ Interdict”—a novel in three volumes 
—without any French or foreign lan« 
guage in it whatsoever, and, therefore, 
which has no pretensions to the gen- 
teel—full of genuine, natural, hearty 
humour, and, therefore, lays no claim 
to the facetious—in short, a work that 
seems to belong to a very different 
school from any of which I have yet 
taken notice—and I therefore leave 
Mrs Steward to the congenial society 
of such people as Miss Ferrier and 
Miss Edgeworth. 

Secondly, 1 wash my hands of Miss 
Ellen Pickering, whose “ Squire” was 
written in defiance of all my rules, and 
whose “ Fright” is also very different 
from the compositions of any of my 
disciples. Thzrdly, I give notice, that 
I disclaim all connexion with a young 
person of the name of Max Went- 
worth, who talks like a gentleman 
without any apparent effort, and runs 
trippingly through his three volumes, 
as if he had cost no trouble to his au- 
thor—a grievous fault; for, unless 
you toil and struggle, and let people 
see how horribly difficult you find it to 
invent or support your characters and 
conversation, who, do you think, will 
give you any credit forit?—Therefore, 
above all things, be as stiff in your 
style as you can—show that every 
sentence is the result of hard thinking, 
and that your work is actually the pro- 
duce of sheer unassisted fancy, and 
has nothing to do with your know- 
ledge of life or power of observation. 
Read 3—that’s all. There is 
but one other preliminary I wish to 
mention before entering seriously upon 
my task ; and that is, the infinite gra- 
titude 1 owe to Mr Rowland Hill and 
the Penny Postage. One half of the 
letters I receive from parturient au- 
thors, would have lodged me very 
snugly in the Fleet at the ancient rate ; 
for there is this very great peculiari- 
ty in my correspondence, that the 
farther people live from civilized life, 
and the fewer opportunities they have 
had of mixing in society, the more 
prolific they are in novels of life and 
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manners. Thus I have had numer- 
ous applications for hints towards the 
completion of ‘* Peeps into Almack’s,” 
** Devonshire House,” and other works 
of that description, from cattle-dealers 
in the Orkneys. ‘“‘ Metternich, or the 
fate of Europe,” was sent up to me 
from a street in Glasgow called the 
Gorbals, with a request that I would 
be kind enough to insert the names of 
some streets and palaces in Vienna— 
and of the prime ministers of the vari- 
ous kingdoms with which Metternich 
had diplomatic relations. It was writ- 
ten in a gentle female hand, and was 
in most instances correctly spelt, un- 
less where she had occasion to men- 
tion the names of any German towns, 
where she seemed always to have co- 
pied the medical guide of Dr Granville ; 
and, in humble imitation of that liter. 
ary Sangrado, to have spilt the con- 
sonants of the alphabet on them at 
hazard. Having now cleared my way, 
I proceed to the business of this paper. 

The style of writing most sure of 
success in the present day is evidently 
the Impressive. One. must think in 
italics in order to be popular; for 
plain matter-of-fact narrative, and 
even attempts at humour, or pathos, 


have no chance against the thrilling 


school. People don’t like to have 
their feelings gradually interested by 
the skilful developement of a charac- 
ter, or to be led on, step by step, to 
see the workings of some real human 
passion in people of real human flesh 
and blood—they prefer to have their 
feelings roused as by the bursting of a 
mine, and to have presented to them 
some combination of startling contra» 
dictions, such as a most honourable 
and highly religious murderer—a can- 
nibal studying for the church—or an 
atheist made Lord Mayor. Since 
this is the public taste, all that I have 
to do, is to enable any one who likes 
to gratify it to the utmost. And, 
luckily, there is not the slightest diffi- 
culty in attaining the foremost rank 
in that style of composition. 

First, with regard to the subject, 
let it be what is commonly called low ; 
let your personages be the frequenters 
of gin-shops and the refuse of jails, 
but animate them with as noble and 
elevating sentiments as you can. It 
would be nothing very amazing to 
introduce a young nobleman with the 
sentiments and manners of a pick- 
pocket or a prize-figliter. Such in- 
stances are, unfortunately, not alto- 
gether unheard of in real life; but 
the triumph of your art will be to 
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reverse this state of things, and asto- 
nish the world with the presentment 
of some young Dutch Sam with the 
philanthropy of Howard, and the 
learning of Porson. Young ladies of 
every degree—the duke’s daughter 
and the barber’s—will consider the 
character delightfully natural and in 
teresting ; and ten to one the admira- 
tion will be warmest on the part of 
the high-born damsel. Perhaps the 
same profound ignorance that makes 
all the mysteries of high life so inx 
tensely fascinating to young ladies in 
country villages—to the wives of quiet 
respectable clergymen and unambi- 
tious squires—has the same effect on 
Lady Belinda with regard to the 
heroes and heroines of bridewells and 
tap-rooms. If you could manage to 
lay your scene in Portsmouth dock- 
yard, and fill your whole novel with 
convicts and nothing else, your for- 
tune would be made. A benevolent 
parricide with chains on his legs would 
be a captivating subject, with a power- 
fully wrought description of an at- 
tempt to escape while the dockyard 
and ships in harbour had been hu- 
manely set on fire. This, with a few 
scenes from the interior of the hulks, 
the friendships and hatreds that diver- 
sify those horrible depositaries of vir- 
tuous theft and praiseworthy homi- 
cide, would be sure to sell your book, 
if you would be particular in follow- 
ing my instructions as to style. Never 
name any thing, however small or 
unimportant, without a strong epithet. 
If your hero, for instance, asks in 
some moment of enthusiasm for a 
glass of gin, call it “the horror- 
darkened cup of that appalling bever- 
age.”” He drank a jug of beer—*“ He 
revelled in the foam-covered liquid— 
he swallowed it wildly, furiously— 
paused for breath—again sank his 
mouth, chin, nose into the gigantic 
tankard, and with a deep gulp of 
satisfaction, tossed the empty utensil 
into the fire, and with an appalling 
oath that shook the rafters of the crazy 
barn, shouted, *’Tis done, ha! ha! 
I've swigged it all—all—every drop, 
ha! ha!’” You see at once the pic- 
turesqueness of the latter mode of 
description ; and yet you will observe, 
after all, that it expresses exactly the 
same event as the first miserable sen« 
tence, namely, the fact of his drink- 
ing some beer. 

In the next place, be very particu- 
lar in your descriptions of scenery. 
Whenever you have occasion to intro- 
duce the moon, do it in blank verse, 
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but print in the usual type. It hasa 
fine effect. The same principle ap- 
plies also to general reflections, par- 
ticularly on the uncertainty of life, 
the advantages of a disregard of law 
and morality, or other subjects of that 
kind. With regard to what a set of 
pedantic blockheads are pleased to 
call the *‘ keeping” of a character, 
treat it with the contempt it deserves. 
Shew your versatility by painting the 
same character in a different light in 
every chapter. The contrasts between 
what the reader expects and what 
you describe, are great strokes of art. 
Thus, when you leave the hero at the 
end of the first volume in the act of 
making his dying speech at the gal- 
lows, be sure to open your second 
volume with the same hero mounted 
on a fiery grey, curveting down 
Regent Street to the admiration of all 
beholders. 

Your similes must all be drawn 
from the most solemn objects you 
cau think of; and, above all things, 
be very copious in the use of the word 
hell. You cannot mention it too often. 
Intinity—eternity —blood—ocean, and 
abyss, are also to be scattered plenti- 
fully over every page—an unfinish- 
ed sentence is sometimes very effect- 
ive. A rigid adherence to these rules, 
with a plentiful disregard of gram- 
mar or probability, will enable you to 
take your place among the chief de- 
nizens of the Impressive Literature of 
England. “I close this lucubration, as 
usual, with a specimen, to which I 
have given the taking title (though 
without the slightest connexion with 
the contents) of—Jice Snace ; or, 
THE Mopern Hyperion. 


Cuarrer I.—The Dutch Cloch— 
The Arrival. 

The wind, that had been blowing a 
hurricane of vast and overwhelming 
vehemence and impetuosity all day, 
had subdued its sullen mood, and only 
growled at fitful intervals, as if in an- 
ger at its prey having escaped it, at 
about twenty minutes past eight on 
Wednesday evening the fourth of De- 
cember, seventeen hundred and five. 
Gust succeeded gust with fearful ir- 
regularity ; momentarily, a wilder 
howl rose dismally amidst the lesser 
shrieks of the agonized elements, and 
suddenly a calm—dull, dead, 'mo- 
- tionless asau inanimate flake of moon- 
light—added a new ghastliness to the 
tempest by the very absence of the 
appalling noise which had hitherto 


marked its power. Through the thick 
darkness that accompanied this wild 
war of nature, the traveller who 
should have passed the little wayside 
public-house, known to the few neigh- 
bouring rustics who frequented it by 
the name of the Brindled Bullock, 
might have descried a pale light cast 
across the road from the upper portion 
of the window of the tap-room. The 
lower half was shrouded from exter- 
nal view by a thick red curtain, pro- 
bably of dyed worsted, or some equal- 
ly common material. The light flick- 
ered across the road, and illuminated 
the gable end of a low stable near the 
roof, while the door and all the conti- 
guous parts were shrouded in impene- 
trable gloom. On this occasion the 
little tap-room was fuller than usual. 
Some farmers, who had been attend- 
ing a large market held in a consider- 
able town about fifteen miles to the 
westward, had put into the Brindled 
Bullock for shelter from the storm; 
and the astute cares of Jeremiah Bug- 
gles seemed to have reconciled them 
so perfectly to their compulsory im- 
prisonment, that they showed no dis- 
position to recede from their comfort- 
able quarters in front of a blazing fire. 
The rest of the company consisted of 
a few of the usual frequenters of the 
house, who kept themselves modestly 
withdrawn from the vicinity of their 
superiors, and satiated their animal 
propensities with bread and cheese and 
a small modicum of ale. 

The political state of England at 
the date at which our story commences 
was complicated and disturbed. The 
tyrannical conduct of Henry VIII., in 
pursuance of the league into which he 
entered against the liberties of both 
countries with the ambitious and mer- 
cenary Louis XIV. of France, had 
left a difficult task to his successor, the 
noble and imperious Anne. The war 
with the united republics of Holland 
and America exhausted the finances 
of the country, whilst a threatened in- 
vasion by the Neapolitans and Bohe- 
mians made even the most resolute 
tremble for the fate of Britain. Marl- 
borough had not yet risen, like a si- 
roceo fresh from the brimstone plains 
of arid desolation, to sweep into insig- 
nificance the banded armies of foreign 
and domestic foes. The thunderbolt 
lay sleeping, like a swan upon the wa- 
ters of a lake. It was soon to burst 
forth in its desolating vengeance, and 
laugh, in the exulting spirit of its self- 
conscious omnipotence, at all the puny 
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efforts ofits opponents. In these tre- 
mendous circumstances it is not won- 
derful that the conversation, even of 
the lower orders, was of a higher cast 
than might have been expected in more 
- peaceful times. Men’s minds were 
sharpened, as oma nether millstone, 
amidst the jarrings of so many varying 
clements, radiating to one centre from 
a common focus. Though dealing in 
corn and cattle, they were the coun- 
trymen of Clarendon and Chatham. 
Those names were a beacon to guide 
them in that stormy sea, over which 
' brooded the darkness of a curse—a 
vapour as of men’s groans. Oh! if 
the magic of a mighty name, the 
thrilling power that lives within its 
sound, were known to those who 
guide our country’s fate, they would 
be loth to bury in oblivion the names 
of the great dead who live for ever ! 

“ Tamno friend to the finesses of di- 
plomacy,” observed Farmer Wiggins 
of Towcester, a large square-built 
man, in the ordinary dress of the 
period, high jack-boots with military 
spurs, a long silver- handled sword, buff 
doublet and Spanish sombrero sur- 
mounted with red ostrich feathers—* It 
hurts the delicacy of the moral sense, 
and seems to mescarcely in accordance 
with the eternal fitness of things.” 
‘Very true,” replied a yeoman of 
about the same age, but more humbly 
appareled in slashed silk doublet and 
high-heeled shoes—‘‘ the same obser- 
vation has frequently occurred to me: 
the vigorous prosecution of the war is 
undoubtedly our duty at the present 
time, and the only object of apprehen- 
sion is, that the imposition of new taxes 
may give rise to popular discontent.” 
“If they do not lay the impost upon 
hops,” observed Jerry Buggles with 
a smile, “ I shall have:no objection to 
their fiscal regulations.” ‘* Hops!” 
interrupted one of the rustics, “ me- 
thinks, Master Buggles, you may rest 
quite easy on that point, as much as 
1 should if the t&x were imposed 
on carriages and four.” There was 
a loud laugh at this sally. ‘ The 
knave!"? muttered the discomfited 
landlord, ** he seems to know I adul- 
terate ;” then speaking aloud, he said, 
‘“* Gentlemen, if the thunder to-night 
does not turn the beer in the cellar 
sour, it will be a convincing proof of 
the excellence of the materials.” 

While this interesting and charac- 

‘teristic conversation was proceeding, 
the eyes of a good many of the guests 
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were attracted to the eccentric motions 
of the Boots attached to the establish- 
ment. He was a tall, sallow-com- 
plexioned man, of perhaps five or six- 
and-twenty yearsof age. There was 
something indescribably awful in the 
wild glance of the blood-shot eyes, 
which, from time to time, he cast on 
the window. It seemed as if they 
had grown red, from constant gazing 
on the glowing embers of infinity. 
Great whiskers, of a hue rivalling that 
of molten lava, shook their shaggy 
magnificence over either cheek, and . 
prolonged themselves to the very verge 
of his white and rigidly compressed 
lips. He leaped up from time to time, 
as if under the agency of some inter- 
nal irresistible power, and gazed on 
the worm-eaten Dutch clock, which 
clucked, like a gigantic broad-faced 
hen over her numerous chickens, the 
minutes—* Not yet, not yet!” he ut- 
tered in adeep deprecatory tone,“ Gra- 
cious Heavens! not yet!” 

The spectators gazed on him in si- 
lent astonishment: some more cou- 
rageous than the rest had even some 
thoughts of addressing him; but such 
is the power of vivid and intense 
emotion, that it repels the haughtiest 
spirit, and forces the proudest, the 
noblest, the wisest, to recede from it 
ininvoluntary awe. While the con- 


versation was in this way at a stand 


still, suddenly, through the low wail- 
ings of the now-exhausted storm, a 
voice was heard at the gutside, but so 
indistinctly as to make it impossivle 
to determine what the precise words 
were, to which it gave utterance. 
Nearer it came, and nearer still, then 
clearly and distinctly, so as to be 
heard by every person in the room, 
the same voice exclaimed, “ Boots, 
ahoy !”— 

All held their breaths—not a mus- 
cle was moved—the individual thus 
alluded to cast one last glance at the 
face of the Dutch clock, smiled with 
an expression of infinite hallucination, 
and in a voice of thunder replied, 
“ Coming, sir!” 

He left the room, the company felt 
as if a dim haggard weight were lifted 
from off their oppressed bosoms. The 
farmers applied more lustily to their 
jugs of hot-and-hot—but their tran- 
quillity was of short duration ; a sup- 
pressed groan, which increased in 
vehemence till it finally rose into a 
shrill uentterable scream, was heard 
from the little stable across the road— 
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a sudden rush was made by the whole 
party to the spot, but nothing was 
discoverable by their minutest observa- 
tion—the object of their admiration, 
the being who has been introduced to 
our readers as Boots, was nowhere to 
be found; the marks of horses’ hoofs 
were recent upon the muddy road— 
but no one of the guests had perceived 
the departure of the stranger, whose 
voice they had heard. At last, round 
an angle of the wall, to which the 
light from the window of the tap-room 
did not penetrate, they saw a sight that 
froze their blood with horror. With 
folded arms, and head proudly elevated 
to the starless sky, they recognised 
the figure of a man—at his feet lay 
something—a black moveless object, 
so soiled with mud, that at first it 
seemed only an inequality in the soil. 
But one of the assistants, on putting 
his hand onit, found beneath his touch 
the lineaments of a human face—he 
shrieked with horror—a candle was 
brought, and held over the counte- 
nance thus discovered. It was ghastly 
pale, and deeply streaked with blood. 
** Murderer!” said one of the farmers, 
and laid his hand on the shoulder of 
the still motionless Boots, 


not—‘* Come !—to prison with him! ” 
One stagger forward—then a reel to 
one side—a faint groan, and the indi- 
vidual thus addressed fell senseless on 
the wet and slippery ground. 


Cuarter Il.—The Recognition— 
The Meeting— The Struggle. 


It was with a bright rejoicing lul- 
laby of buds and flowers, and sun- 
beams opening on the dewy lawn, that 
morning—fresh from the slumbers of 
eternity — arose next day at a very 
early hour. But the piercing light 
penetrating through the shattered win- 
dow-shutters of the small kitchen of 
the Brindled Bullock, had no other 
effect on the group assembled round 
the table than to remind them that as 
their time for enjoyment was drawing 
to a close, they had better make the 
mostofit. The great brown can was 
accordingly replenished without more 
delay, and a young man, with a severe 
recent wound on his forehead, whose 
pale and emaciated, but still noble and 
intellectual features, bore evidence to 
the effects of his libations, struck up 
the following song— 


i, 


Ye jolly pads, ye nimming coves, attend unto my lay, 
The deeds I sing of bold Bob King, who clyed the shimming fay,* 
His douster’s nob with link was shog,} his hirry was garown’d,t 
Both calf-skinn'd in the mackerel sauce,§ and so the thread was wound; 
But Bob, he was a hero bold, and this was still his speech, 
I'll hug the post or cross the pond,| but curse me if I peach. 

Then mizzle, boys, the tankard clink, 

And swizzle, boys, tis good to drink, 

Swizzle. swizzle, ho! ho! ho! 


It was one morn to take the air he mounts his gallant brown, 
And trots away so sprack and gay north-west of Horsleydown ; { 
His barkers** from his holster beds put out their muzzles black, 
And his borer} sharp swung in its sheath, and glitter’d athis back ; 
Bob’s mind was turn’d to business then, and so he made his speech, 
I'll hug the post or cross the pond, but curse me if I peach. 

Then mizzle, boys, &c. &c. 


3. 
It chanced a grazier he o’ertook, his pockets fill’d with gold, 
Says Bob, says he, ** Your servant sir, if I may make so bold, 





* Practised the thieving profession. + Mother’s neck with hemp was stretched, 


} His father was hanged. 


§ “ Calf-skinn’d in the mackerel sauce.”—At the time of the plague of London, the 
prisoners’ dock: was covered with fennel], (the usual accompaniment of mackerel,) to 
prevent infection, and the custom has been continued ever since.  Calf-skinn’d’— 


sworn against by kissing the testament. 
|| Be hanged, or transported. 


{ North-west of Horsleydown—Bagshot Heath. 


** Pistols, 


+t Dagger. 
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The nag you ride lifts well and fast, I'd like to try his pace, 

I'll bet a crown my trusty brown shall beat him in a race. ”’ 

« Done!” says the grazier—* Done!” says Bob, and then he made his speech, 
I'll hug the post or cross the pond, but curse me if I peach. 


Then mizzle, boys, &c. &c. 


«* But hold,” says Bob, “ we'll do it square; my horse has won a plate, 
And therefore it will not be fair unless he carries weight ; 
So hand me out your canvass bags, I'll ease you of the load ; 
I scorn to take advantage of a friend upon the road. 
Come hand them out, be quick, be quick!” and then he made his speech, 
I'll hug the post or cross the pond, but curse me if I peach. 

Then mizzle, boys, &c. &c. 


5 


The grazier he was stout and bold, and a sturdy “ No” he said, 
‘* Moy horse’s bock wud never break gif I wur made o’ lead.” 
But next minute by the merest chance a bullet punch’d his scrag, 
And Bob’s stout hand by accident pulled forth the canvass bag. 
A grunt—a yell—the grazier fell! and Bob he made his speech, 
I'll hug the post or cross the pond, but curse me if I peach. 

Then mizzle, boys, the tankard clink, 

And swizzle, boys, ’tis good to drink, 

Swizzle, swizzle, ho! ho! ho! 


While the applause with which this 
effusion was received shook the rafters 
of the apartment, a person, in whom 
it was easy to recognise the Boots 
of the preceding evening, whispered 
in a thrilling tone in the ear of the 
singer— 

** So you came last night?” 

«1 did.” 

“‘I saw you round the corner of 
the stable, and knocked you into a 
swound.” 

‘¢ Into a puddle you would say, ha! 
ha! ha!” 

“* Laugh not—you know not me—I 
have somewhat to tell you.” 

« Tell me now.” 

“ No—sufficient that I know you— 
Theodore!" 

** Hal who calls? Who are you? 
Where have we met?” exclaimed the 
young man, starting up. 

** Rest quiet,” resumed the other in 
the same thrilling whisper as before ; 
‘“‘knowest thou the gibbet on the 
blasted heath ?” 

¢1 do.” 

“There! to-night, as the moon 
crosses the blue arch of midnight. 
Fail not”—and again, he added, with 
a look in which the essence of impene- 
trability was powerfully developed— 
** Theodore !”’ 

Who was he? by what means had 
he gained possession of what was evi- 
dently a profound secret? What use 
would he make of his knowledge ? 
The young man held down his head 
while cogitating over these and other 


similar enquiries. When he raised 
his eyes to where the mysterious being 
had stood, he was gone! 

«* Did any of you see him?” cried 
the young man. “ Who is he? what 
is his name ?” 

«Whom do you mean?” answered 
a chorus of voices. 

«¢‘ The man who was here beside me 
this moment, with light-green eyes, 
blue lips, white whiskers, and red 
mustaches,” 

“* Why, you must mean the Boots— 
him that brought in the beerjust now.” 

«‘ Ay, but his name? where does 
he come from?” still farther enquired 
the singer. 

*‘ That we know not,” replied the 
other, who indeed was no other than 
Jeremiah Buggles, the jovial landlord 
of the Brindled Bullock himself. “He 
sometimes speaks as if he were of 
Yorkshire or Devonshire by birth; 
but we never enquired the exact site 
of his parentage. His name, however, 
is acommon one, Methuselah Gubb”— 

‘¢ Methuselah!” muttered the young 
man in a disappointed tone; ‘* Methu- 
selah—Gubb—I never heard it before! 
strange, very strange!’ and gradually 
he withdrew himself from the circle, 
and seemed absorbed in his own 
thoughts. 

It is a strange fact, and to the phi- 
losophic enquirer presents food for 
serious reflection, that by some strange 
concatenation of events, night almost - 
always follows closely upon day. Not 
so surely does winter follow spring, 
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or summer melt mellifluously into the 
softening dawn of autumn, than gaudy 
day Jays down his garish length in the 
broad lap of our great mother night. 
The bright and twinkling stars that 
overhead hold silent revelry, and 
through that field (so deeply blue, so 
calm, and beautiful) whirl their free 
courses like some heaven-born steeds 
through the ethereal pastures of the 
sky — these —the eternal candles — 
burning on—on—on through count- 
less ages—these outshine the gaudicst 
gala night of poor Vauxhall! they do 
indeed; and it was with some such 
sentiments as these floating through 
his brain, that the young man, whom 
we shall now, for the sake of perspi- 
cuity, call Theodore, pursued his way 
across the heath that lay about two 
miles to the north-east of the Brindled 
Bullock. 

« This man certainly knows me,” he 
said; ‘he knows my name, or, at least, 
one of the appellations I have worn— 
and when ”—— he gnashed his teeth 
as he spoke, and, as if afraid of con- 
tinuing the train of remembrance into 
which his thoughts had fallen, he com- 
menced whistling Lillibuilero. But it 
was ineffectual. «* When I called my- 
self Theodore, there was still some- 
thing good and pure remaining in my 
disposition. If I did wrong, I repent« 
ed; if I robbed, I was sorry; but 
murder!—ha! murder!” and. again 
he whistled Lillibullero. 

«* How beautiful she was!” he con- 
tinued, “ and how true and trusting !— 
Well, well! her beauty would have 
been on the wane by this time, for it 
is ten years ago, and she was just 
nineteen. At nine and-twenty they 
are on the wrong side of the hedge. 
Hallo ! who goes there?” 

« A friend—good-night.” 

** Good-night—you can tell me how 
far it is to the gibbet?” 

“ Yes—I thought from your voice 
you were on your way to the gallows,” 
said the man, who was dressed in a 
waggoner’s smock frock ; *‘and you see 
I wasn’t very far out—about a quarter 
of a mile—a little to the right. Keep 
off the main road, which you will be 
sure to know by the rumbling of our 
caravans. We are carrying the me- 
nagerie to Bristol fair, and I have 
stept on a bit in front, to procure lodg- 
ing at the next inn.” . 

With thanks on the part of Theo- 
dore, and an exchange of good-night, 
they parted, 





“ That fellow seems a wit, by his 


talk about the gallows,” muttered 


Theodore. “ I’ve known the time, 
when, for half the provocation, his 
brains would have spoilt my cudgel.” 

Cutting across as directed, he soon 
saw the object of his search—a plain 
black beam dimly relieved against the 
now murky sky—but no one near. 
** He has deceived me—this Methu- 
selah Gubb—and, if so,” he added, 
with a grim smile, while he touched 
the point. of a concealed dagger, 
‘*¢ I’m afraid he won't live half so long 
as his namesake.” 

«* This, then,” he said after a pause, 
laying his hand on the upright post— 
‘* js the personified majesty of the Jaw 
—the recording angel of our Acts of 
Parliament—a timber Thetis—a”——_ 

“Tis the gallows!” said a voice, 
and Methuselah Gubb stood before 
him. 

« Well, to business!” exclaimed 
Theodore—* be sharp, or "—— 

*« Or what?” almost howled Me- 
thuselah, looking closely into his face. 

«“ Why, time’s precious, that’s all,” 
replied Theodore— you invited me 
to meet you here—I have accepted 
your invitation—say on” 

«* Are you prepared to hear me? 
for there are words that would try the 
boldest—and I know them.” 

“© What are they? I can hear them 
—speak.” 

‘* They are three—Theodore, one 
—aunt, two—and murder, three. Have 
you kept count ?” 

** You should have bethought you 
of pistol, four,” cried Theodore, draw- 
ing a small blunderbuss, and cocking 
it in Methuselah’s face—* you are a 
dead man, click!” 

But ere the trigger had time to be 
drawn, the muzzle was seized by the 
infuriated Methuselah, and a dreadful 
struggle ensued. Both men were 
young and powerful, and life was’ the 
prize of the victor. The moon shed a 
grey and watery light upon the scene 
—not a breath was stirring, and all 
that broke the solemnity of that de- 
solate heath and breathless midnight, 
were the frantic struggles of two des- 
perate men. Writhing their bodies in 
every variety of fantastic attitude, with 
the one grand overmastering feeling of 
intense hatred swelling their hearts, 
they seemed to take note of nothing 
but the deep strife that devoured 
them. Victory sometimes inclined to 
the one, sometimes to the other once 
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Methuselah was forced upon one knee; 
at another time, he had secured his 
antagonist’s head beneath his shoul- 
der; but while they were in this life- 
and-death struggle, a circumstance 
occurred which put an end to the en- 
gagement, and turned their thoughts 
into another channel. 


Cuapter II].— The Course of the 
Wild Beasts—The Struggle—The 
End. 

“* Stop !” cried Theodore, ‘ some- 
thing approaches us.” And, in truth, 
there came upon the night-wind the 
baying of some animal proceeding at 
a furious rate, exactly in the direction 
of where they stood. The combat- 
ants paused and listened. They heard 
distinctly a loud impetuous breathing, 
mingled, at intervals, with a sort of 
subdued growl; but their ears could 
not catch the footfall of the animal 
that produced it, nor could their eyes 
perceive the slightest motion in all 
that illimitable expanse of bare and 
motionless heath. Nearer the sound 
came, and nearer. ‘The two men re- 
tired behind the huge support of 
the gibbet, and waited in anxious 
expectation. Atlength, on the sum- 
mit of a gradual swell of the moor, 
they detected the furious pace of some 
darkened object, on which the strug- 
gling moonbeams threw a ghastly un- 
certain light, and in an instant Theo- 
dore had climbed to the vacant arm of 
the gallows, exclaiming, ‘It is a 
tiger!” Methuselah moved not ; and 
the animal thus indicated, scoured 
noiselessly and rapidly by, within a 
few feet of where he had stationed 
himself. Suddenly, from the top of 
the gallows, Theodore exclaimed, in 
a whisper, “ A bear, a bear!” And 
with its wild unwieldy trot, but still 
progressing at a prodigious pace, came 
on an enormous black bear, beating its 
tusks together, as if in expectation of 
a fight, and from time to time turning 
its red eyes in all directions, but ne- 
ver for a moment relaxing its speed. 
A hyena, a jackal, and a jaguar next 
flew past in ghostlike silence ; and then 
there burst forth, amid the stillness of 
the night, a roar so loud, so fierce, and 
so thunderous in its sound, that Methu- 
selah started, for it came apparently 

from his immediate vicinity. “ Ha! 
alion!” whispered Theodore; “ climb 
up hither, or you are a dead man.” 

*¢ Never!” exclaimed the other, and 
wajtel patiently in his place, 
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But it was soon evident that the 
roar had been productive of some re- 
markable effects; for, from the ex- 
treme distance, sounded back a shrill 
cry, as if of defiance, and in a mo- 
ment, breasting the upward heath, 
the stealthy step of the tiger that had 
formerly passed was recognised on 
its impetuous return. When it reach- 
ed the gibbet it paused, and casting 
its eyes to the summit, fixed them 
instantaneously on the pale face of 
Theodore. It sat down and wagged 
its tail with slow circular movements, 
uttering short disjointed howls. Theo- 
dore, though in a state of intense 
alarm, did not lose his presence of 
mind. He pulled out the pistol which 
he had carried with him, and pointed 
it at the savage’s head. But ere he 
had time to fire, Methuselah cried 
‘* Hush!—fire not!—the lion! the 
lion!” In less time than it takes to 
write these words, the lion had dash- 
ed forward, and, growling, tearing, 
and foaming, had thrown himself on 
the tiger, which resisted with a fieree- 
ness to be expected from its strength 
and courage. Methuselah climbed to 
the other arm of the gallows, to wit- 
ness the combat more at his case; 
and coming unexpectedly close to his 
antagonist, seized the pistol from his 
hand, and laughed with a grim satis- 
faction when he saw the powerless- 
ness of his victim. 

The battle that raged so fiercely 
below, seemed by sympathy to excite 
the bloodthirsty passions of the men. 
Rolling on the heath, which flew up 
beneath their paws, as they tumbled 
and struggled in their untameable 
fury, the tiger and the lion waged an 
unceasing fight. With teeth and 
claws—with high bounds over each 
other, and long fierce embraces, they 
sought each other's life—while above, 
on that most appropriate floor for the 
display of inhuman passions, the two 
men entered into a struggle as fierce 
and desperate. 

«© You don’t remember me, then ?” 
said Methuselah. 

+ No.” 

«¢ Then I will refresh your memory. | 
You recollect your aunt ?” 

Theodore started, and shook in 
every limb. 

« I saw you do it! the knife flash- 
ed in my eyes—her blood flowed be- 
fore me. I loved her—would have 
married her ;—but you—parricide! 
wretch! murderer!—I have found 
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you at last—I have traced you ever 
since. I might have delivered you to 
the law, as I did your accomplice *— 

«¢ Ha!” exclaimed Theodore ; “ did 
she suffer ?” 

“ Yes; your sweet Nancy; that 
beautiful young creature that trusted 
you till you betrayed her ; that fol- 
lowed you till you made her cruel and 
guilty as yourself; that watched at 
the door on the night of the murder! 
I watched her, followed her, seized 
her, and, while you were absent for 
two years in a foreign country—and 
even there I had my eyes on you—I 
prosecuted her. She was condemn- 
ed—she was hung in chains—you rest 
upon her now! Ha! ha! ha!” 

Theodore shrunk in horror from 
the arm of the gallows; and, on look- 
ing down, saw the remains of a hu- 
man skeleton, of which the bones, in 
many places, were held together by 
the iron chains which dangled from 
above. ‘ You loved my aunt,” he 
whispered. ‘ I—did—not—know— 
f ” 

«Is she not beautiful?” continued 
Methuselah, not attending to the in- 
terruption. ‘ See, there are her 
cherry lips—they were white with 
fear on the morning of her execution. 
This was her swanlike neck, so white 
and marblelike! Why don’t you put 
your arm round it? And her shoul- 
ders—they used to be plump and 
beautiful—won’t you stoop and kiss 
them, Theodore? Ha! ha! ha!— 
But come! ‘tis time—wretch, that 
slew the loveliest woman the world 
contained !— murderer, that ruined the 
purest and most innocent! slave, that 
tremblest now that punishment has 
overtaken thee !—Die !” 

His grasp was on Theodore’s 
shoulder—there was no resistance— 
passive, yielding, thunderstruck—it 
needed no effort or exertion to push 
him from his place. Without a word, 
without a motion, down, down he fell. 
The contending animals with a wild 
roar parted for a moment, and closed 
instantaneously on the prostrate body. 
Life must’ have been extinct before he 
touched the ground, for not the slight- 
est movement gave evidence of con- 
sciousness on the part of the miser- 
able man. ‘ Revenge! revenge! Ha, 
sainted Miss M‘Gregor ! I’ve executed 
the vow of vengeance I took when I 
saw the dagger of your nephew at 








your throat—I have satisfied the long. 
ings of my heart for many years. 
Theexecutioners of my wrath are howl. 
ing over their prey! the messengers 
of my fury have come from their homes 
in the burning desert!” « You lie!” 
cried a hoarse voice, as Methuselah, 
swaying his arms about, was uttering 
these exclamations, agitated with the 
fury of an ancient Pythoness ; “ you 
lie! they’ve escaped from our mena- 
gerie—lend us a hand—so Nero! so, 
so, poor fellow !”” The man, as he said 
this, advanced to where the animals, 
at the sound of his voice, had lifted up 
their gory heads, and were apparently 
listening. He then added, as if 
the force of custom were too strong 
to be resisted, «* This here is the werry 
tiger that had a encounter in Africa, 
in the West Ingies, with Mr Dinlop. 
His name’s the famous Tippoo. 
Vy don’t ye come down and help, 
master? bless ye, they’re as mild as 
milk ; they would not hurt a infant.” 
The man looked up at the gallows, 
but received no answer. The motions 
of Methuselah had ceased. He sat 
rigid as a block carved out of eternity! 
Others of the persons connected with 
the menagerie, now came up, the lion 
and the tiger with some difficulty were 
got into their cages, and then the 
principal man of the party climbed 
up to where Methuselah was seated. 
«* Vell,” asked one of his companions, 
* can’t you get the genleman to 
move?” 

No answer. 

** Vy don’t he speak?” 

“ He can’t,” said the man in a deep- 
ly agitated voice. 

“ Vy can’t he? vot’s the matter 
with him ?” 

«© ’Cause he’s valk’d!” replied the 
other, sliding down the post : and true 
enough, the perturbed spirit of Me- 
thuselah had fled in the agitation of 
that morning from its tenement of 
clay. 

Next morning, when the grey sun- 
beams threw an unsteady verdure over 
the scene, the heath was parched and 
desolate as before; the gibbet still 
reared its appalling shadow over the 
plain, and at its foot were the frag- 
ments of the guilty Theodore, and 
coiled on one of its projecting arms, 
stiff, stark, and pallid, sat the motion- 
less body of Methuselah. He was 
dead ! 
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Ir war, negotiation, and the eyes 
of all Europe turned upon an indi- 
vidual, can make him conspicuous, the 
Pasha of Egypt is among the most 
memorable men of his time. His 
ultimate fate is, like that of every other 
man, in the hands of fortune. His 
present rank may be dependent on the 
will of sovereigns; but let what will 
come of the future, he has secured the 
past. He has achieved an eminent 
station by talent, has sustained it by 
talent, and, whatever may happen to 
his sovereignty, is secure of his fame. 
Among his countrymen, he has had 
but one rival for these hundred years. 
That rival was Mahmoud, the late 
Sultan. But the intrepidity of Mah- 
moud was rashness, as his spirit of 
reform was innovation, compared to 
the steady courage and solid improve- 
ments of Mahommed Ali. In the 
dubious chances of all human things, 
the fortunes of the Pasha may perish, 
as those of so many other brave and 
sagacious men have perished; but 
when the convulsions of the waters 
shall have gone by, and the remnants 
of his wreck rise again to the surface, 
we shall acknowledge a power of ge- 
nius, of personal daring, and of politi- 
cal dignity, which entitle his remains 
to rest even in the temple of Euro- 
pean renown. 

Mohammed Ali is an Albanian, and 
of no mean extraction, The common 
reports, which represent him as a beg- 
gar, a slave, or a porter at Salonica, 
are erroneous. He was the son of an 
officer, chiefof the patrols that scoured 
the roads of the country. He was 
born in 1769, and educated by the 
governor of the district, who seems to 
have taken upon him the office of his 
father, who was dead, and who gave 
him a wife with some considerable 
portion. The governor then appointed 
him a collector of taxes, a situation 
which in the Turkish dominions is 
always counected with soldiership, the 
taxes being generally raised by the 
sword. Fora while the young soldier 
combined trade with his profession ; 
and, as tobacco is always a saleable 
commodity among the Moslem, he be- 
came a trader in tobacco ; but he still 
felt his natural impulse, and, following 
it, he was sent with the Albanian con- 
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tingent of his district, in 1799, to join 
the troops of the Sultan. The inva- 
sion of Egypt by the French, under 
Napoleon, one of the most iniquitous 
and altogether the most absurd extra- 
vagances of that famous man, by 
arousing all the terrors, had called 
out all the resources of Turkey; and 
glorious to England as was the cap- 
ture of the French army, it might 
have been more salutary for the Sul- 
tan if they had remained in Egypt. 
The neighbourhood of so restless an 
enemy would have kept Turkish vigi- 
lance alive. The necessity of being 
prepared to meet it in the field would 
have summoned the whole armed 
strength of Islamism; and the practice 
of a few campaigns would have taught 
them that dexterity which makes 
courage secure of triumph, and, in all 
probability, would have restored the 
ancient valour of the Turk, and re~ 
established his empire. : 

The command soon feil into the 
hands of Mohammed. Theson of the 
governor of Cavalla, a youth who had 
been put at the head of the detach- 
ment, had grown already tired of the 
campaigning, and retired to Albania. 
Mohammed now called himself Bim- 
bashi, (Captain.) As the Turks were 
always beaten, Mohammed shared 
the natural fate, and in the first en- 
gagement lost the greater part of his 
men. Butthe gallantry of the soldier 
displayed itself; and, even in defeat, 
he attracted the notice of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Some subsequent 
services raised him to higher distine- 
tion; andinan expedition sent against 
the remnant of the Mamelukes, who, 
after the capture of the French, had 
ventured again towards Lower Egypt, 
he commanded a corps. His supe- 
‘rior officer being either a dastard or a 
fool, suffered himself to be beaten, and 
then threw the blame of the defeat upon 
Mohammed. The Pasha, governor 
of Egypt, determined to execute 
Turkish justice upon him, which con- 
sists in cutting off the head first, and 
examining into the crime after; but 
-Mohammed, on finding that the order 
was to attend him at night, and know- 
ing how few returned from such m- 
terviews, sent to the Pasha, saying, 
that there was no hurry in the busi- 
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ness—that he would visit him next 
day—and that, ‘as his troops had not 
been paid for the last three months, he 
Satehided to take them with him, for 
the purpose of receiving it in person.’ 
However the viceroy might be exas- 
serated at this evidence of knowledge 
Of the World, he had no farther time to 
Bhow his displeasure, for the Alba- 
nians in Cairo raised an insurrection, 
and drove him out of thecity. Those 
Wére times when power was peculi- 
arly coquettish; for in a few days the 
governor, who had béen set up by the 
Ibanians, and was theréfore unpo- 
jot with the Tutks, died by a shot 
rom acarbine. Mohammed was now 
on the first step of his throne. His 
Birth made him popular with the Al- 
banians ; his bravery with the Turks; 
and a certain rude love of justice, 
which appeared astonishing to the 
pedple in any man with a scimitar by 
fis side, rendered him, if not popular, 
at least not hated by the Egyptians. 
During this period he dexterously 
kept up a correspondence with the 
Porte; atid having the advantage of 
telling his own story, and the still 
higher advantage of being able to tell 
it wéll, he contrived to be regarded as 
the chief defender of the Sultan’s su- 
premacy on the Nile. The Porte re- 
warded him with the title of Pasha. 
Tn Turkey viceroys are easily found, 
and a new viceroy was dispatched to 
complete the work of peace; but his 
first act ih Egypt was to lay on new 
taxes. No act could be more fatal to 
popularity. He might have flogged 
otie half ‘of the inhabitants at the cart’s 
tail, decimated the Turks, and sent 
the Albanians to feed camels in Nu- 
bia, with less chance of a murmur, 
than have made the multitude pa 
the arrears of their old taxes, Pay | 
Tess advance new. An_ universal 
clamour arose around the unlucky. 
viceroy. A shower of threats, de- 
nunciations, and curses rained upon 
his lead. The multitude swore by 
their heads, that the only man who 
knew how to do his duty, or who had 
any bowels ‘of compassion for the peo- 
lé, or any ‘commion sense in his 
raihs, was thie general of the Alba- 
nians— Mohamined the Merciful! The 
clamour at length arose to the height 
of demanding that Mohammed him- 
self should expel the obnoxious vice- 
roy,—a process which the gallant Al- 


banian immediately commenced, by 
driving the viceroy into the castle of 
Cairo, and besieging him there. . A 
succession of intrigues followed, du- 
ring which the Turkish fleet anchored 
before Alexandria, the viceroy was 
ordered on board, and ultimately dis- 
appeared, whether by the course of 
nature, or that more probable course 
by which Sultans relieve themselves 
of obnoxious subjects. Mohammed 
himsélf fell under suspicion. Men of 
genius in Turkey must look to their 
own heads as well as those of others, 
and one of the Mameluke Beys was 
stimulated by the Divan to expel 
Mohammed from the government, if 
he could. But those were hard times 
for the Porte: Russia, always ready 
to plunge her fangs. into the naked 
frame of the Usmanli, was evidently 
menacing war. The question now 
arose whether Mohammed the rebel 
or Mohammed the ally would be the 
more useful personage. The Sultan 
hated the usurper; but the difficulties 
of the state required the auxiliary. 
The result was, that an imperial fir- 
man arrived, appointing Mohammed 
Ali Pasha Viceroy of Egypt. 

The expedition sent out by the 
Whigs in 1807, and failing, as all their 
expeditions were destined to fai), raised 
the Pasha a new step. The English 
put Alexandria into his hands, and 
treated him in some degree as an in- 
dependent sovereign. The feebleness 
of the Turkish government had long 
left its remote dependencies either in 
a state of helplessness, or in a state 
approaching to separation. Egypt, 
in the hands of a sot or a slave, might 
have resisted the general tendency to 
revolt; but the ambition of its present 

overnor took a different course, and 

gypt rapidly assumed the appear- 
ance of an independent kingdom. It 
must be admitted that his intelligence 
as much as his vigour entitled him to 
success; his intercourse with Euro. 
peans had tatght him the means of 
national wealth, and he had too much 
sagacity to despise them because they 
were European. Hechanged theoldar- 
bitrary mode of collecting the revenue, 
and ‘substituted regular taxes for the 
uncertain rapacity of the Pasha. He 
restrained the insolence of thesoldiery, 
while he improved their discipline ; and, 
by a still more singular superiority 
to Turkish prejudice, openly disdain- 
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ing the barbarism of his countrymen, 
he cultivated the intercourse, the 
‘manners, and the alliance of the Chris- 
tian nations. 

But the Turk loves blood, and he 
loves it connected with perfidy. Like 
the lion or the panther, no sense of 
his strength prevents his loving to 
watch his prey in ambush, or to seize 
it by aspring. There was still one 
enemy which rendered his throne 
anxious, though scarcely insecure. 
The Mamelukes still existed, though 
few and feeble ; the French invasion 
had shattered their sovereignty into 
fragments, but, to the jealous eye of 
Mohammed, even the fragments were 
formidable. He determined to extin- 
guish even the last remnant of that 
once redoubted and brilliant chivalry. 
His contrivance for this purpose 
united the extremes of ferocity and 
treachery; but it was therefore only 
the more national. 

_ In 1811, the Porte had conferred 
the rank of a Pasha upon his son 
Toussoun. The customary rejoicings 
on this occasion were made the pre- 
text for a general reconciliation with 
the Mamelukes. They were invited to 
Cairo, where, on the Ist of March, 
the viceroy received them with the 
highest honours. After a short period 
spent in confidence, the Mamelukes 
remounted their horses to proceed to 
the banquet. A portion of the 
Pasha's cavalry headed the procession, 
which passed from the citadel towards 
the gates of the city ; but as soon as 
the last horseman of this splendid 
corps, which consisted of 470 warriors, 
had left the citadel, the gate was closed 
uponthem, anda heavy fire was opened 
in all directions upon their heads. 
The Mamelukes instantly galloped 
forward to the gate at the end of the 
narrow road in which they were en- 
closed. To their astonishment and 
horror, they found that it too was 
shut. They were now utterly with- 
out resource; many had fallen by the 
first fire of the troops, posted on ‘the 
ramparts above. The rest vainly 
galloped backwards and forwards, 
firing their pistols, and attempting ‘to 
reach the soldiers with their scimitars, 
challenging them to come down and 
fight like brave men, and cursing the 
perfidy of the Pasha. ‘The scene is 
described as ‘being dreadful. A few 
who had surrendered ‘themselves in 
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the hope of saving their lives, were fn. 
stantly sent to the executioners, who 
strangled them, and cut off their 
heads; the rest were shot dewn ih 
succession, till the narrow road stream- 
ed with blood. Of the 470, but one 
was said to have escaped, and he by 
little less than miracle, leaping his. 
horse from a height of thirty or forty 
feet from the rampart, by which he 
escaped across the plain. The rich 
dresses and arms of the Mamelukes 
amply repaid the soldiery for their 
share in the catastrophe: théir heads 
were destined for Constantinople, and 
Mohammed Ali obtained at once the 
grand object of his ambition, and got 
rid of the grand object of his fears. 
The Porte acknowledged the act as 
one entitling him to its highest cons 
fidence ; and now, reigning without a 
rival, he saw before him the fall pro- 
spect of sovereignty. We have term- 
ed the act perfidious and cruel, and 
that it deserves both characters ts un- 
doubted ; but it Is equally undoubted, 
that the existence of the Mamelukes 
was wholly incompatible with the 
peace of the country. 

‘This singular power formed the 
only complete instance of a military 
government in all history. The 
Asiatic empires were the despotisms 
of the sword: the Mameluke go- 
vernment was the republic of the 
sword. On the conquest of Egypt 
by the Saracens, the Caliph surround- 
ed himself with a guard; and, as he 
dared not trust the people, the guard 
was formed of strangers. It gradu- 
ally increased, and finally usurped the 
government. It has been compared 
tothe Praetorian guards of Rome—but 
the Pratorians were Roman citizens ; 
and to the Janizaries—butthey, though 
originally recruited from ‘Christian 
slaves, transmitted their privileges to 
their children. The Mamelukes were 
always purchased slaves, chiefly from 
the regions of the Caucasus, brought 
into Egypt when children, adopted by 
some of the Beys, and trained to mar- 
tial exercises. Tt was the law, which 
seems to have been seldom dispensed 
with, that the Beys should not regard 
succession in their own families ; but 
that, every Mameluke ‘being regarded 
as virtually the son of of his chieftam, 
the inheritance should fall to the most 
distinguished soldier of the household. 
The Beys were twenty-four, each Tu- 
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ling over one of thetwenty-four pro- 
vinces into which they had divided 
Egypt. This opening to ambition 
must have naturally excited all the 
talent of the young soldiery, and been 
a prodigious stimulant to their zeal, 
skill, and intrepidity. But as the na- 
ture of military domination is severity 
to the humble, as much as submis- 
sion to a superior, the rule of the 
Mamelukes was the most violent, 
lawless, and iron tyranny of the 
world. In the advance of the Turk- 
ish arms, the Mamelukes were over- 
whelmed in the general rush of the 
waves ; and the corpse of their princi- 
pal chieftain, suspended froma gallows 
in Cairo, was the expressive emblem 
of Turkish conquest. But the Turk- 
ish polity, always fonder of conquest 
than of government, and rude as it is, 
yet knowing the hazard of altogether 
changing the accustomed forms of a 
country, left the Mameluke chieftains 
in possession of considerable power ; 
appointed twenty-four of them, as has 
been already observed, to govern 
twenty-four districts of Egypt; and, on 
condition of their sending a contingent 
of 10,000 men to join the Turkish 
army in case of war, they were suffer- 
ed to regard themselves as the actual 
masters of Egypt—levying taxes, coin- 
ing money, and exercising all the 
general rights of sovereignty, yet 
under the central control of a Bey 
elected by themselves as governor of 
Cairo—the whole being finally under 
the government of a Pasha appoint- 
ed by the Porte. : 

But a more powerful operator of 
change was to follow in the person of 
Napoleon. France had long fixed her 
eyes on Egypt as a colony, which was 
to give her the command of the Me- 
diterranean,—to counterbalance the 
commercial wealth of England in her 
West Indian empire—to throw into 
her possession the highway between 
Europe and India—and to make the 
seizure the first step to the dominion 
of the world. 

The French expedition to Egypt 
was as unequivocal an act of villany 
as any in the history of aggression. 
It was simple robbery, but on the 
largest scale; and never was violence 
more rapidly or more completely 
brought to shame. In little more 
than a twelvemonth, it was totally 
ruined, The first stroke of venge- 


ance fell in the loss of the finest fleet 
of France, destroyed before Napo- 
leon’s eyes; the second came in the 
disgraceful repulse from Acre, when 
Napoleon himself commanded at the 
siege ; the third was the loss of 
Malta; and the fourth the successive 
defeats of the army by the British, 
their capture, and the loss of the whole 
country to an inferior force. Of the 
whole French army which landed in 
Egypt, amounting to 40,000, the 
élite of France, flushed with their 
Italian victories, not a single soldier 
ever returned to his country, except 
as a fugitive with his fugitive general, 
or as a captive. In the interval, a 
still heavier infliction had been laid on 
France herself, in the loss of Italy 
and the havoc of her armies. Ina 
single campaign her losses by the 
Russian bayonet were probably not 
less than 100,000 men. 

But the commencement of her 
Egyptian campaign was successful 
against the irregular discipline of the 
Turks, and the naked bodies of the 
Arabs. The Mamelukes were a 
more vigorous enemy; but they want- 
ed numbers. Not amounting to more 
than 3000 cavalry, and having neither 
infantry nor guns, they were unable 
to make an impression on the solid 
columns of the French; and, at the 
battle of the Pyramids, they were al- 
most totally destroyed by the mus. 
ketry and cannon. The remnant 
escaping into Upper Egypt, and be- 
coming formidable again, on the de- 
parture of the French in 1800, were 
finally reserved to be massacred by 
Mohammed Ali; the cruel execu- 
tion which took place at Cairo being 
followed by similar murders in the 
various provinces, until the last of 
the once-famed Mamelukes was in 
the grave, 

Mohammed’s first exploit now was 
one which had for its object to please 
the Sultan, in his capacity of * Father 
of the Faithful.” The Wahabees had 
seized Medina; and the Moslems were 
in universal consternation. The Pa- 
sha sent an army, under his son Tous- 
soun, which recaptured the birth-place 
of the ‘ prophet,” and with it a large 
quantity of gold and jewels, a portion 
of which Mohammed had the good 
sense to send, accompanying the keys 
of the city, to Constantinople. He 
now took advantage of his triumph as 
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a soldier, to exhibit as a saint. He 
marched to Mecca, did the honours of 
the place with great pomp, restored 
the reputation of his troops, which had 
began to sink under the management 
of Toussoun, and fighting the battle 
of Barille, an engagement in which he 
taught the Arabs the superiority of 
either iron or gold in his hands, re- 
turned in new glory to Cairo—a hadgi. 

The Upper Nile country had been 
the haunt of the fugitive Mamelukes ; 
and Mohammed, determined to prove 
that none should resist him, had only 
put off the day of vengeance. He 
sent his son Ismael, at the head of an 
army, who swept the Ethiopians be- 
fore him, took Lamaar, and was 
returning with his renown, when, un- 
luckily quarrelling with a native chief, 
the bold barbarian resolved on re- 
venge. The young pasha and his 
staff having gone to sleep in a house 
in the sheik’s village, the chief and 
his followers surrounded it with com- 
bustibles at midnight, and set them 
on fire. Ismael and his officers rushed 
out, scymetar in hand, but they found 
the natives prepared: they were re- 
ceived on the points of pikes andswords, 
and of the whole number but one 
escaped. This act of desperate daring 
was revenged by a massacre, in which 
some thousand heads are said to have 
fallen. 

From the period of his possession 
of the pashalic, Mohammed had ex- 
hibited an extreme eagerness to have 
an army disciplined in the European 
style. ‘This is the only Moslem mania 
which is not new. The sultans had 
been pondering on it for a century. 
But they had never succeeded. In 
every instance the attempt had raised 
murmurs—in some, insurrections ; and 
even the partial success of Selim and 
his brave vizicr, Bairacter, had cost 
Selim his head, and blown the vice- 
roy’s limbs to all the winds of heaven. 
Both the Sultan Mohammed and the 
Viceroy of Egypt at last raised armies 
disciplined in the European style ; and 
it is now discovered that neither of 
their armies is good for any thing but 
to be beaten by each other. It is per- 
fectly probable that the genius of the 
Asiatic soldier is not fit for the Euro- 
pean discipline; that nature has made 
him for a different style of tactics; and 
that, though he may march, and form, 
and fire, by hard drilling, in the man- 
ner of the West, his spirit deserts him 
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under the hands of the sergeant, and 
he fights like an automaton. No- 
thing can be more certain than that 
neither Egyptian nor Turkish troops 
can now face European battalions. 
Yet this was not so a century since, 
nor even half acentury. The Turkish 
troops, who had never felt the rattan, 
fought long and boldly, on the banks 
of the Pruth and the Danube, against 
the finest troops of Germany and Rus- 
sia. The Spahis and Janizaries had 
neither French nor Italian masters, 
and yet they beat the picked battalions 
of Joseph and Catharine in many a 
furious fight; and even when defeated, 
they came to the field again with fresh 
ardour, and kept the enemy at bay, 
like lions before the hunter. In those 
days the German was happy if the 
Turk did not hunt him over the fron- 
tiers of Hungary, and no Russian ever 
dared to set his foot across the Da- 
nube. 

If the gallantry of our Indian army 
is to be brought against our theory, 
the answer is obvious. The sepoy 
has British officers. He is not left to 
Indian indolence or incapacity. His 
regiments are constructed on a British 
framework. He has British habits, 
British soldiership, and British pay, 
constantly to sustain him. But this is 
a wholly different condition of things 
from that of the Asiatic or African 
soldier knowing nothing of our system 
but the drill; from the officer knowing 
nothing of tactics but his book of 
French or Prussian manceuvres; and 
from the universal negligence, lassi- 
tude, and reluctance, with which active 
western habits are adopted by the man 
of the East when left to himself. But 
it is also forgotten that the discipline 
of Europe consists in much more than 
putting troops under arms on the pa- 
rade, or moving them in line or 
column in the field. The regularity 
of the soldier’s pay is the very first 
element of discipline; and narrow as is 
often the pay of the continental sol- 
dier, its regularity atones in a great 
degree for its narrowness. But the 
idea of regularity belongs not to the 
Oriental in any one transaction of his 
existence. ‘The soldier's pay is con- 
stantly in arrear; when it comes it 
comes like a surprise; when it is with- 
held, no one can tell when, or whether 
it will ever come. This dispirits the 
soldier, dislocates all discipline, and 
turns an army, however disciplined, 
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This camp, which was afterwards - 


into a mob of plunderers; however 
loyal, into murmurers ; and however 
brave, into runaways and deserters on 
the first opportunity. The true mat- 
ter of surprise is, that the Asiatic or 
African can ever be brought into the 
field, unless by the prospect of plun- 
der. 

Bat the martial spirit is vivid, bold, 
and desperate in the Oriental, when 
the secret of awaking itis found. The 
rush of the Turkish cavalry was once 
utterly irresistible. The Arabs still 
occasionally fight with the most fran- 
tic courage. With nothing but the 
short sword and the shield, those 
naked heroes rush hand to hand, 
throw themselves on the bayonet, and 
seem utterly to defy death. The 
troops of India, under their native 
princes, have often fought like troops 
of tigers, incapable of being con- 

uered till the spear was in their 

earts. Europe, with all her iron 
barons, was swept before the Saracen 
horsemen; and to this hour the native 
valour of the Circassian tiller of the 
ground, fights the enduring battle 

ainst the Russian, shoots down his 
disciplined battalions, storms his for- 
tresses, and keeps the mighty empire 
of the north still bleeding. If some 
great leader should arise againin Asia— 
a man of genius, superior to the follies 
and feebleness of his time, able to 
breathe his own spirit into the soldiery, 
and relying only on the native power 
and instinctive daring of their ardent 
and exciteable temperament, and prid- 
ing himself on his scorn of Europe ;— 
if a Mahomet, with his fiery enthu- 
siasm; a Tamerlane, with his vast 
and magnificent ambition, or even a 
Hyder Ali, with his stern subtlety and 
indefatigable activity of enterprise— 
were to show himself on the Asiatic 
scene even now, it is not impossible 
but he might sway the balance of em- 
pire towards the East once more. 

The success of his arms in the 
Ethiopian campaign, seems to have 
decided Mohammed Ali on commen- 
cing his new system of discipline. He 
applied to Dravetti, the French con- 
sul at Alexandria, to send him an 
officer fit forthis purpose. The French- 
man recommended a countryman of 
his own, (of course,) and the camp of 
instruction at Esneh was put under 
the command of Colonel Seve, for 
merly aide-de-camp to Marshal Ney, 
and now Solyman Pasha, 






removed to Assouan for the purpose of 


being near the frontier of the Pasha’s . 


territory, was originally composed of 
the black prisoners taken in the Ethio- 
piancampaign. The whole corps was 
subsequently divided into regiments of 
five battalions of 800 men each, a 
number of Egyptiansand Arabs having 
been sent to join them, each regiment 
thus forming a brigade; and the whole 
being disciplined, and constructed on 
the model of the troops of France. In 
three years the camp amounted to. 
twenty thousand men. Their first ser- 
vice in the field began in 1824 against 
the Wahabees, who had again threat- 
ened the conquest of Arabia. The 
change of costume made the Waha- 
bees despise them, and those gallant 
fanatics accordingly exposed them- 
selves to be beaten. ‘They were out- 
manceuvered and beaten, after adaring 
but brief struggle. 

Mohammed was now advancing to 
higher objects, and his fame began 
to excite the jealousy of the Sultan. 
The Greek war seemed to afford a 
happy opportunity of employing a 
neighbour at once so clever and so 
dangerous, and of trying a new force 
on the field which had been so unlucky 
to the Turks. The promise of con- 
verting the Morea into a pashalic 
for his son Ibrahim, which would be 
equivalent to adding Greece to Egypt, 
was the temptation, and in 1825 
Ibrahim landed in Greece at the head 
of 17,000 Egyptian troops. Against 
this force the Greeks, divided, with- 
out a leader or withont a piastre, 
could ‘make no stand, and fortresses 
and troops gave way at the first shock. 
Old and New Navarino instantly fell. 
Three skirmishes, which the bulletins 
blazoned into three pitched battles, 
decided the fate of the * Sons of Li- 
berty,’’ and within a few months 
Ibrahim was master of the Peloponne- 
sus. In the next year he crossed over 
to the continent, attacked Misso- 
longhi, the headquarters of the patriots, 
and after a long and gallant resistance, 
broke his way into the unfortunate 
town. But this career had now be- 
gun to awaken alarms in European 
courts, and Ibrahim was peremptorily 
ordered by the triple alliance to return 
to Egypt without delay. The Egypti- 
an general at first utterly refused, then 
hesitated, then attempted to negotiate, 
and would probably bave been glad to 
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make his way quietly home, when 
some unaccountable rashness on the 
part of the allies hurried them into the 
‘* battle of Navarino;” that fruitless 
action, which so long bore the name 
of the “untoward event,” (a name 
given by the highest military authority 
in existence,) and whose immediate 
result was, to strip our ally, the Otto- 
man, of his whole fleet, and leave him 
thenceforth at the mercy of Russia. 
In the latter part of 1828, Ibrahim 
returned to Egypt; the pashalic was 
a dream, and the establishment of 
Greece as a separate power was 
decided. 

In this expedition, the Pasha had 
gained nothing but fame. Yet fame 
was now to him every thing., He had 
not been beaten. Even his fleet, un- 
wisely attacked at anchor, where ships 


are batteries, and where seamanship. 


is out of the question, had fought 
steadily and long. His troops had 
conquered every thing which they had 
approached; and the Pasha began 
to be looked on as the true champion 
of Islamism. Mohammed’s reforms, 
too hastily urged, had diminished the 
popular faith in his supremacy, and it 
is not improbable that visions of more 
than Egypt and Pashalics began to 
rise before his daring and ambitious 
eye. A sudden and slight event pro- 
mised to give them reality. 

The escape of some Arab slaves 
from Egypt into the pashalic of 
Saida, produced a demand for their 
restoration. Some pecuniary trans- 
actions, left unsettled by the Syrian 
pasha, gave additional urgency to the 
demand. But Abdallah, the pasha, 
haughtily refused to give satisfaction 
on either point, and Mohammed an- 
swered by ordering a strong body of 
troops to march to Acre. The dis- 
pute came before the Sultan, who, 
embarrassed by the reports of Bos- 
nian tumults, and unwilling to break 
with a vassal who might so easily 
make himself independent, adopted 
Mohammed's quarrel, and even sent 
the few ships which he had to assist, 
or probably to watch him, on the coast 
of Syria. 

In this campaign we have a remark~- 
able evidence of that rapidity of deci- 
sion and keen sagacity which have so 
long characterized the Pasha. 

It may fairly be presumed, that 
whatever assistance the Sultan gaye 
to the half-rebellious attack on Syria, 
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was of a most reluctant kind; a 

accordingly the Ottoman court ng 
sooner heard a rumour of the suppres- 
sion of the tumults in its European 
territories, than it dispatched an im- 


mediate order for the ‘return of its 


fleet. But the clever Pasha was not 
to be checked in his operations by 
this open mark of imperial distrust. 
Though it was already winter, a dan- 
gerous season for operations on the 
Syrian coast, he instantly hurried on 
his armament ; and such was his adroit 
activity, that his army, with Ibrahim 
at its head, had disembarked in Syria 
before the messenger of the Diyan, 
who bore the order to suspend all 
operations, couldarrivein Alexandria. 
Thus Ibrahim had managed to begin 
the attack on the Syrian Pasha, which 
was Virtually an attack on the Turkish 
territory, under the declared sanction 
of the Sultan himself! Let European 
diplomacy hide its diminished head 
after this. But all was not finished 


yet. ‘ 

Mohammed had remained in Alex- 
andria. The Turkish envoy was re- 
ceived with all due distinction. Mo- 
hammed listened to the despatch with 
the deepest reverence; but, in return, 
observed, that nothing could be more 
unfortunate thai that he had not rea 
ceived it earlier; for, said he, “‘ The 
expedition to reduce the rebellious 
pasha of Syria to the obedience of my 
lord the Sultan, has already sailed, 
and is probably so far on its way, that, 
if your excellency will but wait a few 
days, you may have the pleasure of 
bearing the keys of Acre to Constan- 
tinople. The envoy was astonished ; 
but seeing the object of the wily Pasha 
at once, boldly demanded an explicit 
reply to the question, What is it 
that you really require from the Sub- 
lime Porte?” The answer was charac- 
teristic and capital, though perhaps ° 
diplamacy never exhibited such can- 
dour before. 

« My object,” said Mohammed, 
‘sis, to keep what I have got—In a 
few days Acre must be mine—If the 
Sultan consents to my keeping it, I 
shall stop there—If he refuses, I shall 
take Damascus—If Damascus he 

ranted to me, there I shall stop— 
ut, if it be not, Ishall take Aleppo— 
If the Sultan will not grant it to me— 
then--who knows—Allah kerin— 
God is merciful!” Of course, Con- 
stantinople would have filled up the 
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blank. But Mohammed left it safe- 
ly to the envoy’s imagination. ‘The 
effect was fully produced, at least, in 
his mind; for on his return to the 
Divan, having probably seen the 
vastness of the Pasha’s preparations, 
as well as the vigour of his intellect, 
he advised concession and peace. But 
Mahmoud, who had not seen either, 
was indignant at the proposal, and 
ordered him to be thrown into chains, 
It is thus that Turks obtain advice, 
and reward wisdom. 

But this bravado was speedily at 
atanend. Courier on courier came 
rushing to the seraglio, with news of 
the advance of Ibrahim. Every de- 
spatch brought intelligence of some 
additional success. ‘Tripoli fell, al- 
most without resistance. Osman 
Pasha, hastily advancing to check 
this tide of invasion, was beaten, horse 
and foot, and forced to fly to the 
mountains for his life. Finally, Ab- 
dallah Pasha was driven into Acre, 
and this citadel of Syria was sur- 
rounded by the Egyptian troops, and 
doomed, soon or late, to inevitable 
surrender. The Divan was in con- 
sternation, aud well it might; for if 
Mohammed Ali had not, for once, 
made a false step, and forgotten that 
the rebel’s sword, once drawn, must 
always aim at the heart, he might 
have long since sat down in Constan- 
tinople. At this period, neither Rus- 
sia was prepared to interpose, nor any 
other European power prepared to 
defend. There was not a ship equip- 
ped in any sea of Europe, except the 
Baltic. The attention of the courts 
had been drawn away by diplomatic 
triflings among Swiss, Belgian, and 
Dutch ; and in a fortnight from his 
time of crossing the Taurus, Ibrahim 
might have been riding in triumph to 
the mosque of Santa Sophia. 

Some remaining veneration for the 
Ottoman dynasty, or some unneces- 
sary fear of doing too much, and going 
too far in the road of victory, checked 
the viceroy in his ultimate object ; 
for there can be no doubt that his 
“¢ Allah kerim” was profoundly sig- 
nificant. But his son followed the 
call of fortune with unabated gal- 
lantry. Acre alone retarded him ; and 
this fortress, which he ought to have 
masked, and left to famine, detained 
him for eight months! not surrender- 
ing until May 1832. Being at length, 
however, disengaged, he now rushed 





forward again: in June, took Damas. 
cus; and pushed on to the assault of 
the Turkish army, which, too late for 
every thing but ruin, had just descend- 
ed from the mountains. 

We now come on classic ground. 
Ibrahim forded the Orontes towards 
its head, taking up a position on the 
shore of lake Tatli Gukul, a little to 
the southward of the plains of Horus. 
On these plains, the last of the great 
Roman emperors had fought the last 
of the Syrian sovereigns ; the brazen 
legionaries of Aurclian, against the 
light-armed cavalry and rapid archers 
of Zenobia. In July 1832, the Be- 
douin horsemen brought intelligence 
of the approach of the Turkish army. 
Shortly after, it was seen advancing 
in three heavy columns, the whole 
cavalry and infantry amounting to 
twenty-five thousand men, under the 
command of the Pasha of Aleppo. 
But Ibrahim was already prepared 
in infantry, with six guns, forming 
the centre, flanked by two heavy corps 
of regular horse on the right, and 
another strong cavalry force, combined 
with irregular Arabs, on the left. 
The Turks rushed on with great im- 
petuosity, but they lost many men by 
the fire of the cannon; and the Bedouin 
cavalry, taking advantage through 
some slight disorder, rusted with 
tossing spears, and wild and loud 
shouts, upon the flank of the column 
next them. ‘The fault of all Asiatic 
troops lies not in their want of cou- 
rage, but their want of steadiness ; 
and the fault of their discipline is, 
that they know neither how to retreat 
nor how torally. After the first fire, 
it is generally a mere chance whether 
they will rush forward on the enemy, 
or backwards on their own baggage ; 
and when they are once fairly re- 
pulsed, every man seems to think his 
duty done for the day, and that his 
only business is to escape from the 
field. The repulse of one Turkish 
column produced the retreat of all; 
and the retreat was no sooner com- 
menced, than it turned into a flight. 
Every thing was left on the ground— 
arms, artillery, and baggage. _Ibra- 
him followed his success, again beat 
a detachment of the Turks, and took 
Scanderoon, and Antioch, memorable 
for having been the place where Chris- 
tianity first received its name, and dis- 
tinguished in the days of the crusades, 
and generally in every other remarkable 
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period of Syrian history. But he had 
still one great battle more to fight, 
before he could throw the Turkish 
army hors de combat. The Ottomans 
now fell back into Asia Minor, and 
drew up their troops at Koniah. Ibra- 
him, flushed with victory, and aware 
of his superiority to the Turks, passed 
the defiles of Mount Taurus, and 
pouring down into the plain, attacked 
the grand vizier on the 19th of De- 
cember 1832. The Turks fought bet- 
ter than in any other period of the 
campaign ; but the generalship of Ib- 
rahim, at the head of troops accus- 
tomed to victory under his eye, was 
not to be vanquished by the inexpe- 
rience of the Turkish commander at 
the head of an army of recruits. Ib- 
rabim’s cannon and cavalry again 
broke up the Turkish lines, and the 
whole army was put to the rout, with 
the loss of its cannon and ammunition, 
leaving the vizier prisoner. There 
was but one prize more to be gained ; 
the defeat had levelled the last barrier 
of the empire, and its intelligence had 
scarcely reached the capital, when it 
was followed by the still more tre- 
mendous announcement that Ibra- 
him was in full march to Constanti- 
nople. 

The Sultan, who had occasionally 
exhibited such remarkable energy, 
and unquestionably possessed both 
talents and courage, seems to have 
been then in the commencement of 
that long disease which finally laid 
him in the grave. His efforts to re- 
pel the Egyptian advance were few 
and feeble; and if Constantinople had 


been left to his defence, its keys must. 


have been speedily sent to join those 
of Acre; but there was a protector at 
hand—a formidable one in every sense 
of the word. The Emperor of Russia 
offered his assistance to defend the 
Ottoman, and as a first step sent one 
of his officers with Halif, formerly 
capitan-pasha, tothe Viceroy, to enter 
into negotiations. On their arrival 
at Alexandria, the sagacious Viceroy, 
who saw that the blow was missed for 
the present, immediately expressed 
his readiness to come to terms; but, 
in the mean time, the hazard had come 
closer still. Ibrahim had pushed for- 
wards as far as Brussa, and the Sultan, 
now fully aroused by the double fear 
of an insurrection in his capital, and 
of seeing the Bosphorus crossed under 
the walls of the seraglio, hastily sum- 
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moned the Russians to his aid. The 
Russian fleet, awaiting but this signal, 
instantly weighed anchor from Sebas- 
topol. But the news of the armistice 
having at length reached Ibrahim, he 
halted, and the capital breathed again. 
A treaty was now formed by the 
suggestion of Roussin, the French 
ambassador, offering the pashalics of 
Acre, Jerusalem, and Tripoli, to the 
triumphant Viceroy. But his reply 
was instant and contemptuous. He 
asked, ‘* Whether this was all that 
was to be given as an indemnity for 
the expense of his campaign, a recom- 
pense for his services to the Porte, 
and an atonement for his injured 
honour?” To all further negotiation 
he answered by sending an order ‘to 
Ibrahim to march without delay to 
Constantinople. The Russians were 
now called for once more, and 20,000 
of their troops, under Count Orloff, 
took post at Scutari to defend the 
Asiatic shore. 

Such are the fates of empire; yet 
among the casualties of modern Eu- 
rope, this was the most extraordinary. 
Among the metaphorical race of poets 
and orators there has been a fondness 
for comparing the life of empires to 
the life of man, and finding in the 
infancy, maturity, and decay of hu- 
man life, some shadowing of the con- 
dition of national power. Thus we 
are pathetically told that the most 
flourishing country has a certain point 
of prosperi'y, beyond which all must 
decline by the course of nature. But 
the argument is altogether fallacious. 
There is no analogy between indivi- 
dual life and national power. Further 
than that, they both are susceptible of 
increased vigour. There is no in- 
stance in modern Europe of the ruin 
of any great state, with the single ex- 
ception of Poland, which, from its 
elective monarchy, its habitual dissen- 
sions, and the general dislocation of 
its government, was rather to be 
looked on as a vast moral quagmire 
than a solid government. And yet 
the greater number of those European 
kingdoms have been established for 
a thousand years; and there is not 
one of them at this moment more 
likely to perish than it was a thousand 
years ago. Even in the ancient world, 
the fall of empires bore no similitude 
to the gradual decay of nature, Some 
perished in their full strength by the 
folly or frenzy of a royal desperado, 
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who roused the vengeance of a power- 
ful neighbour; others were broken 
up hy the sudden rebellion of great 
chieftains, who created separate so- 
vereigaties. Thus some perished like 
a king in the field, others like a king 
stabbed by his domestics; but in 
neither case the sufferer, up to the 
moment of extinction, having pre- 
pared for ruin, by losing any import- 
ant portion of his habitual vigour. 
We express this the more unhesitat- 
ingly, because we find this unhappy 
analogy turned of late years to dan- 
gerous purposes. Thus we are con- 
stantly told that England is on the 
point of undergoing the inevitable 
decay assigned to all empire ; that her 
monarchy has run its course; and 
that the only hope of restoration is in 
the total change of the principles and 
forms of government. On the con- 
trary, we say that the old foundations 
are still solid enough for the noblest 
and loftiest superstructure ;_ that 
though trees may bud at one season 
and lose their leaves at another, ar 
men may acquire strength from their 
cradle to manhood, and lose it from 
manhood ta the tomb, there is no 
more reason to conclude that empire 
must decay, than that the ground on 
which its cities stand must be annihi- 
lated. If England is not immortal by 
nature, she may be made immortal by 
circumstance, “like our first parents. 
She may forfeit her supremacy; but 
if she has the will she has the power 
to live. The tree of immortality is 
before her eye. 

The presence of the Russian army 
protecting the Porte, should be a fear- 
ful omen to the Sultan. If the future 
is to be read by the human eye, that 
protection will finally be possession ; 
and though long intrigue, and possi- 
bly desperate wars, may precede the 
seizure, yet the Mahometan soye- 
reignty in Europe draws to its clase. 

The Sultan, scarcely less embar- 
rassed by the presence of his protectors 
than the advance of his enemies, made 
another effort to negotiate, and sent 
a messenger to Ibrahim’s head-quar- 
ters, offering the pashalic of Aleppo 
in addition to his former proposals. 
Ibrahim demanded the district of 
Adana, and, in the mean time, con- 
tinued his march. Turkey was now 
in the deepest state of depression. On 
the one side was the victorious army of 
Ibrahim, marching straight to Constan- 
tinople; on the other the menacing 





guardianship of the Russian battali 
The Cemetee spirit of mer ea 
now reduced to despair. Determined 
to free himself from both his terrors at 
once, even by the deepest sacrifices, 
by a convention with Mohammed Ali, 
on the 5th of May, he gave up Adana, 
with the whole of Syria; and by 
convention with Russia, of the 8th o 
July, so much talked of since as the 
treaty of Unkiar Skelessi, he entered 
into a treaty offensive and defensive, 
by which the Sultan stipulated to shu 
the Dardanelles against the ar Md 
ships of all other nations, on the de- 
mand being made by Russia. This 
treaty naturally excited the strongest 
dissatisfaction of England and France, 
against whose fleets this arrogant and 
unjustifiable stipulation was palpably 
made; but it must be acknowledged, 
that the insult was not ill deserved by 
either, for they had left the Sultan to 
his extremity ; and though both had 
ships of war within sound of Ibrahim’s 
cannon, some singular wavering of 
council, or some extraordinary blind- 
ness to the first principles of policy, 
indisposed both to interfere. 
Mohammed Ali now regarded him- 
self as sovereign of Syria: his army 
gradually retired from Asia Minor; 
but they halted at Adana, and dili- 
gently fortified the passes of the moun- 
tain, under the direction of European 
engineers. It was evident that he 
never intended to give up this con« 
quest: this was in 1833. It may be 
asked, What was the government of 
India then doing? Why did it not 
protect the Sultan, protest against this 
formal dismemberment of the Turkish 
dominions, and qyail itself of the close 
alliance with France, to driyethe Pasha 
back into Egypt? The most sufficient 
of all answers is, that England was go- 
verned by the Whigs, a race of men 
who, particularly when jn opposition, 
are the most clamorous, and when in 
power the most supine ; who, despe- 
rately heroic when heroism costs them 
nothing but words, become timid when 
any thing is to be done; and who, 
having no other principle than love of 
place, instinctively shrink from any 
act of energy by which it can be en- 
dangered. Thus Turkey was left to 
its fate, Syria was left to be absorbed 
by Mohammed Ali; and after having 
suffered the Russians to cut offong horn 
of the crescent in Greece, and the 
Pasha to cut off another in Egypt, 
have finally placed the country in the 
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situation where it has been necessary 
to go to war, even at the hazard of 
plunging us into hostilities with the 
most ambitious, powerful, and vin- 
dictive of European nations. The 
Syrians had changed masters, and 
were rejoiced at the change; but this 
was a joy that did not last long. 
Mohammed Ali, though the most extra- 
ordinary of Turks, is still a Turk; and 
the name implies as much suffering on 
the part of the people as supremacy 
on that of government. He compelled 
them to pay new taxes, and rigidly 
enforced the old. The Sultan had 
seldom laid on a new tax, and the 
people generally contrived to cheat 
him of half the old. They suddenly 
discovered the difference between the 
pressure of a vigorous government, 
and the lazy burden of an enervated 
one. The moral of King Log and 
King Stork was never more amply 
verified. The country was in a state 
of clamour from end to end; but large 
bodies of regular troops held possession 
of the towns. The rural population 
is always ineffective, when left to it- 
self; the casual bursts of violence were 
suppressed by the hands of the police, 
and the bastinado effectually accom- 
plished what on a larger scale the 
bayonet might have attempted in vain. 
But the law of Mahometan sovereignty 
is always, to make power the measure 
of extortion. In an unlucky hour for 
himself, the Pasha inflicted the con- 
scription upon Syria, This, the most 
violent severity of European governs 
ments, naturally assumes a new vio- 
lence in countries where, as in Egypt, 
Syria, and the western provinces of 
Asia, there is no military caste; 
where military life offers nothing to 
the multitude but wounds and pri- 
vations; where every man, being atiller 
of the ground or a trader, is torn away 
from a habitual occupation, and where 
wars being totally unconnected with 
national feelings, or individual honour, 
success is without rational triumph, 
while failure gives over the individual 
to either death in the field, or final 
and utter beggary. 

The flame so long smothered, yet 
so amply fed, at length burst forth. 
In 1834, the whole mountain country 
was in astate of ferment. Many of the 
villages took up arms; the detached 
troops of the Pasha were daringly at- 
tacked, and the ranges of Lebanon, 
always inhabited by a bold and inde- 
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pesdent race, the Druses, chiefly Ma- 
ometan, with something of Christian 
freedom, the Maronites, chiefly Chris- 
tian, with something of Mahometan 
ferocity, poured down into the plain, 
and a bitter though brief struggle en- 
sued. Another enemy, and one of a 
remarkably formidable order in such 
a contest, now came into the field. 
The Bedouins, from the country ly- 
ing to the east of the Jordan, advanced 
into Syria, and their cavalry threat- 
ened the Egyptian communications in 
every quarter. Ibrahim, boldly resist- 
ing, yet embarrassed by the multitudes 
of this sudden rebellion, now concen- 
trated his forces in Jerusalem, where 
he was speedily besieged. The crisis 
now became dangerous, and the 
Pasha himself, always ready to throw 
himself forward where danger existed, 
hurried to Syria. The powerful force 
at whose head he marched, and still 
more his own talent and decision, 
changed the face of affairs ; the moun- 
tain tribes shrank from an encounter 
with the troops of the most distinguish- 
ed general in Asia; money of course 
was not spared by the politic Pasha, 
and the insurrection gave way. But 
the seeds of revolt were too widely 
sown, to be extirpated by a single suc- 
cess. A sudden insurrection broke 
out inthe north of Syria, The re- 
volters were finally suppressed ; but 
this victory tempted the Pasha to a 
measure which made recanciliation 
impossible, He issued an order for 
disarming the whole population, an 
order which the mountaineers set at 
defiance, and the inhabitants of the 
plains, resented as the keenest aggra- 
vation of tyranny. As a final act ne- 
cessary to the completion of his con- 
quest, the Pasha sent an expedition 
against the chief of the Druses, the 
Emir Bechir. A force of 12,000 
men under Ibrahim was dexterously 
concentrated in Lebanon, The Emir, 
nearly ninety years old, and unsus- 
pecting the object of the movement, 
was forced into submission, and his 
people were largely deprived of their 
arms ; but this act, which could haye ~ 
been but partial at least, laid the foun- 
dation of universal hostility —a hostility 
which has since so effectively exhibit. 
éd itself, and contributed so largely to 
the recovery of Syria. 

The insult to the Emir was deeply 
felt, as he is a Shereef, or descendent 
of the prophet, and is of the noble 
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Arab family of Shehab. Even to the 
Christian world he assumes some de- 
gree of interest, from the vague tra- 
dition, that his people are descendents 
of the Crusaders, who, after the suc- 
cessive invasions of Syria, settled in 
the country. But the religion of the 
Druse, if a religion at all, is Mahome- 
tan, though the Emir is said to have 
been a Christian for some period : and 
the conjecture derives confirmation 
from his intending to fix his future 
residence at Rome. 

The hand of power now fell with 
redoubled heaviness upon the Syrians. 
The young men were carried off to 
serve in the pasha’s forees. Many 
contributions were laid on the villages 
found guilty of disaffection, and the 
whole vast province was placed under 
the strictest military surveillance. 

The difficulties of the sultan’s go- 
vernment had left Syria to its fate, and 
the able and ambitious pasha was al- 
lowed the full exercise of virtual so- 
vereignty. The year 1835 closed with 
a statesmanlike and well imagined at- 
tempt to secure this important posses- 
sion to his line for ever. Mohammed 
sent an official note to the govern- 
ments of Austria, France, and Eng- 
land, in which he had the strong ef- 
froutery to state the value of his ser- 
vices to the Sultan, the importance of 
rendering Egypt independent, as a 
support to the Turkish empire, and 
the interest which European cabinets 
ought to feel, in putting him forward 
as an obstacle to the encroachments 
of Russia. The English ambassador 
at the Porte exhibited the strongest 
opposition to this proposal. It fell to 
the ground; the bold spirit of the 
mountaineers again raised a revolt, 
attacked one of Ibrahim’s officers in 
February 1837, and swept him before 
him into Damascus; but the whole 
Egyptian army, with Ibrahim at its 
head, now marched against him, and 
the gallant mountaineers were driven 
back once more among their fastnesses. 
The active spirit of the pasha, having 
thus gained the glory of conquest, 
looked for its prize in another direc- 
tion. From time immemorial, Abys- 
sinia, though one of the poorest coun- 
tries in the world, has been supposed 
to bearepository of gold. The pasha, 
whether for the purpose of lulling the 
jealousy of the European courts, or of 
actually obtaining treasures which 
were essential to his ambition, ascend- 


ed the Nile with a small body of 
troops, and braving the difficulties of 
the route, and the hostility of the bars 
barians in his march, reached the 
country of reputed gold. There he 
found none; but he obtained the object 
of spreading his fame—of proving to 
the native powers that no distance 
could secure them from his arm, and, 
probably, of indulging an excursive 
and ardent mind with the sight of 
countries which even in Africa are 
the especial seat of fable. The expe- 
dition was, at least, an extraordinary 
effort of bodily vigour in a man of 
seventy. The gallant old man shared 
the hardships of his meanest follower, 
encountered the dews of the night and 
the heat of the day, like a cannon 
driver—is said to have acted as pilot 
in some of the unexpected difficulties 
of the navigation—and on every emer. 
gency, exhibited those daring and 
efficient qualities which make power 
a natural possession. 

But war waited him on his return. 
The sultan, indignant at the loss of 
Syria, excited by the notorious spirit 
of disaffection among his people, when 
urged by that daring but rash deter- 
mination which characterized him in 
both peace and war, suddenly rush- 
ed into hostilities, to the astonish. 
ment of Europe, and the alarm of all 
those who knew the value of Turkey 
to the balance of power. His procla- 
mation of the 8th of May 1839, pro- 
nounced the pasha and Ibrahim de- 
prived of all right, title, and posses. 
sion, and appointed the Ottoman gen- 
eral governor of Egypt. The Turk- 
ish army under the seraskier, Hafiz 
Pasha, marched upon Syria, drove in 
the advanced posts of the Egyptian 
army, and with a rasliness worthy of 
the age of barbarism, and utterly 
inconsiderate of the danger of bring- 
ing raw recruits into direct collision 
with a powerful and disciplined army, 
commanded by a favourite and dis- 
tinguished general, the seraskier 
precipitated himself upon Ibrahim, 
The consequence must have been fore- 
seen by all but the ignorant as des« 
perate seraskier. He was utterly and 
almost instantly defeated. The defeat 
was total, and the empire of the Otto- 
map, if in that hour it had depended 
solely on its own strength, must have 
perished without another blow. It 
was cloven down in the battle of 
Nezib: it has now been lifted from the 
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field, in the arms of that country which 
alone seeks neither its wealth nor its 
territory. The protection of England 
has saved it from perishing on that 
field where its last army was broken ; 
and the struggle which shall yet 
inevitably extinguish Mahometanism 
in Europe, and shall begin by storm- 
ing its citadel, the Ottoman Porte, is 
delayed for atime. The details of 
this memorable encounter will fill an 
important page whenever the history 
of the Turkish “ Decline and Fall” is 
to be written. 

The campaign began on the 27th 
of May 1839. On that day the se- 
raskier fell upon the advanced guard 
of the Egyptian army, which, having 
orders to retreat after some skir- 
mishes, retired to join the main body 
under the commandof Ibrahim. But 
the Turks, having advanced thus far, 
now exhibited the indecision which, in 
military affairs, is a sure forerunner 
of defeat. Ibrahim, who had hitherto 
stood on the defensive, now advanced in 
his turn. The sultan’s army seems to 
have been divided, leaving the cavalry 
without either infantry or artillery. 
Ibrahim, taking advantage of this 
singular oversight, immediately at- 
tacked with that arm of which they 
were destitute, and to which they, of 
course, could make no return. Send- 
ing forward his artillery, he com- 
menced a heavy cannonade on the 
Turkish horse. After suffering under 
this fire for some time, the cavalry 
fled at full gallop in the direction of 
their main body, leaving their pro. 
vision waggons, and even their mili- 
tary chests, behind them. The next 
day, June 2lst, saw a similar en- 
counter. The Turkish cavalry were 
met again ; but the same extraordinary 
manceuvre was practised; for they 
advanced in two separate divisions, 
by two separate roads. Ibrahim again 
brought. up his artillery, and after a 
heavy cannonade again broke them, 
completing their defeat by a charge 
of his cavalry. The Turks, on this 
occasion, had brought guns with them, 
the whole of which, amounting to 
fourteen, were left on the field. On 
the 25th, Ibrahim arrived in sight of 
the Turkish army. In this instance, 
again, the battle was chiefly fought 
by the artillery. Ibrahim’s weight of 
fire speedily bore down the Turkish 
artillery. After standing this fire for 
three hours, the whole Turkish army 
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broke up from the field of battle. The 
charge of the pasha’s cavalry com- 
pleted the ruin. Every thing was 
lost; standards, guns, and ammunition. 
Ibrahim’s despatch to the pasha was 
nearly as laconic as Cesar’s. It was 
this :— 

“ The Turks are dispersed; they 
have left behind them every thing, 
besides six thousand prisoners,” 

We feel almost a gratification in 
saying that Sultan Mahmoud was 
spared the knowledge of this final 
blow. He died on the 30th of June 
1839, before the intelligence of the 
defeat reached Constantinople. Mah- 
moud, if a tyrant, was such by the 
vice of his empire. He was a high- 
minded, bold, and able sovereign by 
nature. If his attempts to restore 
the power of his diadem, by renovat- 
ing the spirit of his people, were too 
hasty for complete success, they still 
were the attempts of a lofty spirit, 
eager in the right, but betrayed by 
most inevitable ignorance into the 
wrong. If his massacre of the janis- 
saries was at once cruel and impoiitie, 
an act which startles all European 
feelings, and which was among the 
sources of that debility which will 
finally make the Ottoman empire 
among the ‘things that were,” it is 
to be remembered, that in this violent 
vengeance he was only adding the 
catastrophe to a national tragedy, of 
which the history of the last hundred 
years had been giving the successive 
acts; that the question was between 
his own head and those of the janis- 
saries, and that the whole was a 
paroxysm of government, which 
might have ended in the destruction 
of the empire, if it had not been con- 
cluded in the fall of its rebellious and 
terrible soldiery. 

But justice is not done to the me- 
mory of Mahmoud, if we forget that 
he laboured tointroduce, into the whole 
administration of the most unlicensed 
and remorseless despotism that the 
world has ever seen, a principle of 
humanity new to its nature; that he 
was the first sultan who seems to have 
prohibited the horrid slaughters of the 
geraglio; that in his reign there are 
few or no instances of the savage cus- 
tom of murdering the high officers of 
the government on their removal from 
power; and that we know of no in- 
stance in which he adopted the com- 
mon atrocity of strangling rich sub- 
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jects in order to obtain possession of 
their property. 

To these recollections we are con- 
tent to postpone all his reforms of 
troops, of administration, and of the 
ancient Tartarian manners of his 
people — though in such reforms, if 
he exhibited occasional haste, it is un- 
questionable that he also exhibited 
striking boldness and originality, an 
ardour of improvement, and a supe- 
riority to prejudice, altogether extra- 
ordinary in the man of a nation which 
prides itself in its disdain of the wis- 
dom of the West. But we regard the 
effort to mitigate the system of blood, 
as his first tithe to fame. That sys- 
tem was the especial characteristic of 
the Turkish despotism. Blood was 
its appetite ; the ravage of human life, 
its declared and even coveted distinc- 
tion; one of the sultan’s hereditary 
titles is “* Zhe Manslayer ;” one of his 
personal privileges is, that he has the 
right to put to death thirteen men a- 
day without assigning any reason. 
Instant beheading was the established 
penalty for every error of the first 
officers of the empire. Our assertion 
is, that the man who thus interposed 
his authority against the very maxims 
on which that authority was founded, 
must, under any circumstances, be 
memorable. But the man who /jirst 
interposed that authority, in the lapse 
of centuries, must be regarded as an 
illustrious innovator In the cause of 
humanity. 

By the death of Mahmoud, the 
Turkish empire had been sunk to the 
lowest point of depression. It seemed 
on the verge of total dissolution: it had 
Jost a sovereign of great intelligence, 
spirit, and even of popularity, though 
his measures had often produced mur- 
murings among the people. Hisscep- 
tre had devolved into the hands of a 
boy; the last army of the empire 
had not been merely overthrown, but 
extinguisted ; Syria had been added 
to Egypt, and his rebellious vassal 
already threatened the last territory 
of the Sultan, Asia Minor, and his last 
refuge, Constantinople. Asifto give 
‘the last blow to the tottering throne, 
the Tikish admiral, within a fort- 
night of the ‘death of Mahmoud, sailed 
from ‘the Dardanelles,-and surrendered 
his whole fleet to Mohammed Ali. 
The ‘crisis seemed fully come. 

Tf we are to be told that Turkey 
could not perish while the jealousy of 


the European powers acted as a safe- 
guard over its existence, we are to 
recollect how unsubstantial must be 
that national existence which depends 
merely on the policy of strangers, how 
easily that jealousy might have been 
compromised by a compact, and how 
striking a precedent might be found 
in the partition of Poland for the divi. 
sion of Turkey. But there was one 
party present which has never be- 
trayed an ally, which’ abhors wars of 
ambition, and which, forming the 
grand safeguard of the weak, incurs 
and defies the hostility of all the 
grasping, the violent, and the per- 
fidious. The question which. then 
arose was, and still remains, of the 
most complicated nature. We shall 
attempt to give an outline of its 
features. 

The first enemy to be dreaded was 
Mohammed Ali; for his army was al- 
ready in movement, his religion and 
abilities made him popular with the 
Mahometans, and his ambition openly 
pointed to the seizure of the throne. 
Tocheck him was therefore of the first 
importance ; and England, as the an- 
cient ally of Turkey, and bound to 
her alike by policy and by treaties, 
issued her orders that he should pro- 
ceed no further. Russia was the next 
enemy, and a still more potent one 
than the pasha, but evidently waiting 
for the operation of time. Mohammed 
Ali declared that, if an English fleet 
appeared on the coast of Syria, he 
would instantly advance towards Con- 
stantinople. ussia declared, that if 
he did, she would throw an army into 
the capital, and take the empire un- 
der her protection. To prevent this 
formidable result, the courts of Lon- 
don and Paris agreed to send a fleet 
‘to force the Dardanelles, and prevent 
the march of the Russian army. To 
obviate this direct collision, Russia 
now despatched an envoy to England, 
disclaiming the design of exclusive 
protection, and professing that its ob- 
ject was alone the integrity of the 
Turkish empire. In this naked pro- 
position, France immediately joined 
with England. But diplomacy is a 
delicate art, and foreign ‘diplomatists 
delight inexhibiting its subtleties. It 
was soon found that France and Eng- 
land assigned a different meaning to 
this integrity. ‘With England, it was 
‘the plain unreserved meaving of 
securing Turkey against ‘all hostile 
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interference, whether of Russia, Egypt, 
or any other power. With France, 
it was found to be limited to Russia 
alone, while it allowed the reten- 
tion of his conquests by the Pasha of 
Egypt. The causes which produced 
this singular and suspicious exception 
in favour of the rebellious subject of 
the sultan, are still secret, for the 
French ministers have loftily denied 
all purpose of the future annexation 
of Egypt ; though no topic has been 
more familiar to the French journal- 
ists, and though the whole tribe of 
journalists still declare its possession 
essential to the supremacy of France 
in the Mediterranean. Europe was 
at length compelled to awake. France 
had evidently begun to form projects 
incompatible with the general security. 
In the midst of profound peace, she 
suddenly raised her armies to eight 
thousand men; her Minister of Ma- 
rine demanded a supply of four mil- 
lions sterling for the equipment of her 
naval force; ships of the largest class 
were dispatched with the utmost ra- 
apf to join her Mediterranean flect ; 
the dockyards were filled with work- 
men; a naval conscription was or- 
dered, the fortifications of Paris were 
laid down on the most gigantic scale, 
as if France was preparing for a war 
with the world; and every journal, 
however obscure, Was turned into a 
popular trumpet, challenging all na- 
tions, but sending out its bitterest de- 
fiances against England. ‘The great 
continental powers now took the 
_alarm, and a treaty of close alliance 
was signed in London between Aus- 
tria, Prussia, Turkey, and England, 
for the complete integrity of the Turk- 
ish empire; a treaty to which the 
French Minister was invited to ac- 
eede, but which, on his declining the 
offer, was signed without him, (July 
15th.) All France was instantly in 
an uproar. The good fortune of 
France in possessing a monarch With 
more honesty than his minister, and 
more sense than his people, was never 
more apparent than in the consequen- 
ces of this important. fransaction. 
The French Minister declared that 
the signature in the absence of his 
ambassador was an affront to the 
whole nation: less a desperate breach 
of diplomatic etiquette, than a direct 
etermination to make France the 
object of universal hostility. It wasin 
vain that the English Minister utterly 
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denied all such intentions, declared 
that the great purpose of England 
was general peace, and proved unan- 
swerably that M. Guizot had been 
made officially acquainted with the 
existence of the quadruple treaty, and 
been even asked to sign it. But the 
French Minister was resolved on being 
in a rage: he was determined not to 
be pacified ; and the whole swarm of 
French scribblers were in a flame. 
War was threatened from hour to 
hour ; a proposal was made in the 
French Cabinet to send the Toulon 
fleet to raise the blockade of Alexan- 
dria; to increase the army, already of 
880,000 men, by 150,000 more— 
measures which must have instantly 
produced an actual collision. The 
national bitterness which has never 
forgotten Waterloo; the boasting 
which hopes to revenge what it has 
suffered, by threatening what it will 
do, poured out its whole miry stream 
against England. It was proposed 
instantly to build 200 steam. boats for 
the express purpose of invading “ per- 
Jide Albion.” A)l was to be dlood- 
shed and battery. The Thartes was 
te be seized; London to be captured 
by a coup-de-main, and laid under 
contribution, or burned, we forget 
which. England was to be conquer- 
ed without delay, and either turned 
into a French department or a desert. 
On this point, we believe, the high 
authorities who settle the fate of na- 
tions in the streets, had not altoge- 
ther made up their minds; but, at all 
events, it was to feel the terrible pen. 
alty of having insulted French hon- 
our,”’ and to be sponged from the mass 
of independent nations. 

In the midst of all this clamour, the 
fleet of England proceeded steadily to 
execute its part of the quadruple 
treaty, by the expulsion ofthe Egyp- | 
tian army from Syria. The British 
force was a small one; unquestion- 
ably smaller than ought to have been 
employed on an operation of such 
importance. But it only gave one of 
those noble evidences in which our 
history abounds, that the gallantry of 
our soldiers and sailors can scarcely 
be tasked too high. The fleet, with 
about 1500 marines on board, and un- 
aided but by two Austrian frigates, 
instantly swept the whole Syrian 
shore ; in some instances driving out 
the Egyptian garrisons by fire from 
their guns, in others, storming them 
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by throwing their sailors and marines 
on shore. Beyrout, the headquarters 
of Solyman Pasha, the Frenchman, 
Ibrahim’s second in command, was 
stripped of its fortifications by a bom- 
bardment, which left it open to the 
Turks. Sidon was assaulted in the 
most dashing style by Commodore 
Napier and the young Austrian Arch- 
duke at the head of their crews, 
and 3000 men were made prisoners. 
Napier then advanced into the country 
in command of a small miscellaneous 
force of English, Austrians, and 
Turks, attacked a strong division of 
the pasha’s troops posted in the moun- 
tains, first out-manceuvred and then 
out-fought them, taking some thousand 
prisoners, Ibrahim’s green standard, 
and dispersing the rest. Then sum- 
moning the mountaineers to arms, he 
actually shut up Ibrahim and his main 
body in the mountain country, where 
he would probably soon have been 
compelled to fight at a ruinous disad- 
vantage, had not a still more brilliant 
achievement been prepured to crown 
the honours of this brief, but admirable 
campaign. We allude, ofcourse, to 
the capture of Acre, which has filled 
Europe with astonishment at the 
daring, power, and gallantry of the 
British fleet, and which all competent 
judges of military affairs unhesitatingly 
pronounce the most extraordinary ex- 
ploit of modern warfare. 

The defeat of Napoleon at the head 
of the army of Egypt, after fifty-two 
days of open trenches, and opposed 
only by a feeble garrison of Turks, 
and the crew of Sir Sidney Smith’s 
ships Le Tigre and Pompee, had 
fixed the eye of the East upon Acre 
as the key of Syria. Its siege by 
Ibrahim in 1832, a siege which cost 
him eight months, showed its power 
of resistance, and increased the inter- 
est attached to its possession. Its 
capture by the Egyptians had decided 
the fate of Syria. From that period, 
it was made the grand depot of all the 
stores, guns, and munitions of war, 
prepared by the pasha for those 
dreams of conquest which had so evi- 
dently dazzled his daring and adven- 
turous mind. He had fortified it with 
a care suited to its importance, had 
repaired the old works, and raised new, 
under the direction of European en- 
gineers; armed the ramparts with 
heavy guns of the newest and best 
description ; and garrisoning it with 
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6000 picked troops, under the com- 
mand of a Polish officer, who had 
taken the turban and title of a pasha, 
ranked it as the citadel of his new 
kingdom, and impregnable. 

On the 2d of November the fleet 
under Admiral Stopford, consisting of 
nine sail, with the two Austrian fri- 
gates, and a Turkish ship of the line, 
approached Acre. A summons had 
been already sent to the command. 
ant, which was contemptuously re- 
jected. On the 3d, at three in the 
afternoon, the fleet stood in and opened 
their broadsides. Before six the fire 
of the garrison was wholly beaten 
down; and the sailors and marines 
were about to laud and storm, when 
intelligence was brought that the 
Egyptians had fled. By daylight the 
allied flags were waving on the walls, 
and all who survived were prisoners, 
to the amount of nearly 4000 men. 

We are as unwilling to exaggerate 
British gallantry by foolish boasting, 
as we are to depreciate it by the pitiful 
attempts in which the French journal- 
ists are now indulging, to depreciate 
every British achievement. But we 
are content to stake the whole merit 
of this success on the judgment of the 
French themselves, before the opera~ 
tion. We ask, was there one of them 
which believed that Acre could pos- 
sibly be taken by any force exhibited 
by the British in the Levant? Or 
was there one of them which was not 
astonished (and we use the word in 
its strength) at the result ; at its rapi- 
dity, at its completeness, at the little 
loss of life which it cost: and at the 
new evidence of all but irresistibi- 
lity which it gives to British action ? 

We assert that there was not a man 
in France who would not have scoffed 
at the idea that Acre could be taken 
by the British flect in the Mediterra- 
nean ; still less that it could be taken 
in three short hours. We know that 
the journalists now attribute this ex- 
traordinary capture to the explosion ; 
but this is a mere pretence. It is no- 
torious that the explosion-did not take 
place until the batterics on the ram- 
parts bad almost wholly been silenced : 
in fact, the fire of the ramparts had 
been almost wholly overwhelmed from 
the beginning, as is evident from its 
having cost the British not more than 
fifty killed and wounded. No part of 
the works is said to have been affect- 
ed by the explosion, nor any injury 
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done, except the melancholy loss of 
life in the Egyptian battalion in re- 
serve in the neighbourhood of the 
magazine. 

But we reggrd this exploit in even 
a higher point of view than its rapid 
demolition of hostile resistance. Eng- 
lish warfare has been always honour- 
ably distinguished for its avoidance of 
all waste of life. It was for Napo- 
leon to boast, that he and his school 
were “ generals of ten thousand men 
a-day ;” to talk of men as * the 
counters of a grand game of chess ;” 
and adopt as the maxim of a hero, 
that where success was to be purchased, 
the quantity of blood was the least im- 
portant part of the bargain. We have 
no doubt, that there have been officers 
in the French army to whom the life 
of the soldier was as dear as to the Eng- 
lishman ; but nothing can be more 
notorious than the existence of this 
maxim, which grew out of the Repub- 
lic. The naval actions of the English 
have been always remarkable for the 
comparatively small loss of life with 
which they have been gained ; and in 
the estimation of the country, this has 
always formed a principal feature of 
the public triumph. The loss at Acre 
was the smallest ever known in an 
affair of such magnitude; and, decisive 
as the victory was, we should regard 
it with increased congratulation, from 
its offering a hope that war (if such 
must come) may yet be carried on 
with diminished sacrifices to huma- 
nity. 

On this important subject we shall 
give a glance at the losses in the prin- 
cipal actions since the beginning of the 
great war of the French Revolution. 

In Lord Howe’s action of the Ist of 
June 1793, there were twenty-six sail 
of the line engaged, with 17,000 men. 
The total of the killed and wounded 
amounted to 1078. 

In Lord Bridport’s action of the 23d 
of June 1795, there were fourteen sail 
of the line, with 10,000 men. The 
killed and wounded were 144. 

In Lord St Vincent's action there 
were fifteen sail of the line, with 
10,000 men. The killed and wounded 
were 300. 

In Lord Duncan’s action, October, 
1797, there were sixteen sail, (includ- 
ing two 50’s,) with 8000 men. The 
killed and wounded were 751. ; 

In Lord Nelson’s battle of the Nile, 
Ist of August 1798, there were four- 
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teen sail, with 8000 men. The killed: 
and wounded were 895. 

In Lord Nelson’s attack on Copen- 
hagen, 2d of April 1801, there were 
eleven sail of the line and five frigates, 
with 7000 men. The killed and 
wounded were 875. 

In Lord Nelson’s battle of Trafal- 
gar, 2lst of October 1805, there were 
twenty-seven sail, with 17,000 men. 
The killed and wounded were 1524, © 

In Lord Exmouth’s attack on Al- 
giers there were five sail of the line 
and five frigates, with 5000 men. The 
killed and wounded were 818, 

The difference of losses in those en. 
gagements is to be accounted for in 
general by the circumstances of the 
conflicts. But the attack on the Alge-~ 
rine batteries inflicted the severest loss 
of the whole, in proportion to the num. 
ber of men engaged—it was little less 
than a fifth. Theaction at Acre cost 
least of all ; and the value of this dis. 
tinction is overbalanced by the fact, 
that it evidently arose, not from acci- 
dent, but from increased skill. The 
precision to which the British gun 
practice has been brought within the 
last few years, was here tried for the 
first time in reality, and its effects 
were to drive the enemy from their 
defences almost in the very commence- 
ment of the battle. The daring with 
which the ships were brought up within 
scarcely more than pistol-shot of the 
walls, had been often equalled by the 
British ; but the coolness, steadiness, 
and precision with which those enor. 
mous guns were worked, is described 
as a new feature in naval war. The 
fire from the Admiral’s ship is said to 
have amounted to eighty broadsides, 
poured in at the rate of one every two 
minutes, and the fire of the Commo- 
dore’s ship, the Powerful, was scarcely 
less than volcanic. The whole esta- 
blishes a new era in the assault of 
fortresses from the sea. Some attempts 
have been made to place the battle of 
Navarino on a rank with the capture 
of Acre. But that battle was in ever 
sense an ** untoward event.” Thoug 
it did not diminish the naval laurels 
of England, it added nothing to them ; 
and no man ever supposed that a fleet 
of nine English ships, even without 
its French and Russian allies, would 
not be more than a match for the fleets 
of Egypt and Turkey, huddled up in 
asmall bay, and acting merely as so 
many bloekhouses. Even the victory 
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was imperfect ; for, though the greater 
part of the enemy’s ships were burned, 
a portion of them finally reached the 
ports of Egypt, with no less than 5000 
Greek captives on board. The action 
cheered no one. It was regarded as 
rash in its conception, incomplete in 
its execution, and “ untoward” in its 
consequences. Of the gallantry of 
the admiral and his crews there could 
be no doubt—they fought like Eng- 
lishmen—but the national feeling, on 
the whole, was regret ; the European 
influence was unfortunate; and, to 
this hours the dismantled state of the 
Turkish empire is the penalty of 
Navarino. On the contrary, the 
capture of Acre has been followed 
by the most practical results. Ibra- 
him has retired with his army; Syria 
has been restored to the Sultan ; 
the pasha of Egypt has sent in his 
submission, and the peace of Europe 
has been secured—at least until some 
new frenzy of France shall challenge 
the world. If the batteries of Acre 
had sunk the British ships; or, if the 
fortress had resisted for the fifty-two 
days; or halfthe fifty-two days, that she 
baffled Napoleon, we should have been 
at this moment plunged into a French 
war. Neither the moderation of Louis- 
Philippe, nor the knowledge of M. 
Guizot, could have restrained the vo- 
latile and capricious fury of the na- 
tion. A fleet would have been long 
since dispatched to the relief of Acre, 
and the troubles and terrors of the 
old Revolutionary war would have 
comie again in tenfold darkness to 
cover Europe. Well may humanity 
rejoice in this triumph of the British 


Mohammed Ali is now seventy-one 
years old; his stature is undersized, 
aud his figure, though some years 
ago thin, straight, and formed for 





activity, is now rather stooped, and 
corpulent. His physiognomy is, as 
might be expected, intellectual. He 
has the high Asiatic features, the lofty 
forehead and aquiline nose, with the 
flexible brow, so strongly indicative of 
quick changes of thought and passion. 
Till very lately, he took more exer- 
cise than is usual with the Mussulman, 
and could vault on his horse. He is 
fond of receiving travellers, whom he 
overwhelms with questions relative 
to their country, their objects, and 
their opinions of Egypt. His attempts 
to establish manufactories, to intro- 
duce the European discipline, and fix 
European traders in his territories, 
are sufficient proofs that he is superi- 
or to the habitual prejudices of his 
nation. As a warrior, he is probably 
the ablest existing in the East; his 
troops have never been conquered 
where he was present; and he has 
often reinstated their affairs, when 
they have been beaten under his sons. 
His conquest of Syria exhibited the 
talents at once of a statesman anda 
soldier ; and this conquest would evi- 
dently have been the foundation of 
still larger conquest, but for the power- 
ful interposition of England. Alone, 
he extended his dominions from Sen- 
naar to the Taurus, and from the Me- 
diterranean to the Euphrates, thus em- 
bracing both the kingdoms of the 
Ptolemies and the Seleucide, with an 
extent of territory far beyond the 
limits of both. It is to his honour, 
that, oppressive as a military governe 
ment must be, his sceptre has been 
but seldom dipped in blood—that he 
has made travelling safe in his domin- 
ions—exhibited a Jaw of impartial 
justice,—and, in all the tumults of a 
distracted throne, has protected un- 
happy Palestine. 
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The Chew Tragedy. 


THE CHEW TRAGEDY $ 


BEING A FAITHFUL ACCOUNT OF THE DOINGS OF JOHN MEEK’S MAGPIE. 


At a pleasant village in Somersetshire, 

That boasts of a parson, attorney, and squire, 

There lived a stout butcher, with plenty to do— 

And no wonder—the name of the village was Chew! 


With a flourishing trade, not to do things by halves, 

He kill’d, Tuesdays and Fridays, sheep, bullocks, and calves, 
That the people of Chew might chew, all the week round, 
Beef, mutton, and veal, at sixpence a-pound, 


Thus every one minding his own special business, 

Not perplexing their brains with political dizziness, 

Folks were all well to do, and brought things to this point, 
That the times at Chew- Magna were not out of joint. 


So as people increased, and increasing demands 
Were made, by an increase of mouths, for new hands, 
This butcher was forced a new 'prentice to seek, 
And took one from the parish—poor puny John Meek. 


Now this John Meek was a fatherless boy, 

Had been fed by the parish, and known little joy ; 
Was sad in his aspect, of delicate frame, 

And as meek in his nature as Meek in his name. 


But John had a heart—and as feelings long pent, 
Like springs of pure fountains, will find out a vent— 
So the boy, in the lack of all human direction, 

Upon a poor Magpie had set his affection ; 


And whatever John thought, or whatever John said, 
Whether listless or doing, or up or a-bed, 

This Magpie had cunning and sense to have wit to, 
And often he said and as often thought ditto. 


Thus, being the friend and companion of John, 

This Magpie in learning got wondrously on, 

And so learnt the Queen’s English ’twas thought very few 
Spoke it better—at least in the township of Chew. 


Now this John Meek never could for his life 

Bring his mind with his hand to the use of the knife, 
And the cutting of throats of, and cutting up, sheep— 
When not eating the mutton—cut John very deep. 


So, as often the carnage around him was flowing, _ 
John look’d at his Magpie, who look’d quite as knowing : 
«« Now that’s what I call bloody work!” said John Meek, 
And so said the Magpie, as plain as you speak. 


But we now must leave Meek and his Magpie awhile, 

And try to assume a more tragical style ; 

To tell the disasters brought on by three snobs, 

Whose names were Dick Piper, Tom Pitts, and George Hobbs. 
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The season was winter, and frost on the ground, 
And the prentices’ nolyday week was come round ; 
When they think it their glory to kick up a row, 
And do as much mischief as time will allow. 


So when these three snobs had long troubled the town, 

Had tripp’d young women up, and push’d old women down, 
Not to let their vile mischief go down ere the sun, 

They went off to the country—all three—with one gun. 


Thus with popping at sparrows and larks in the tillage, 
Tomtits in the hedges and cats in each village, 
At a horse that was blind, at a sow and a ewe, 
Behold them arrived at the precincts of Chew. 


Now the butcher close by to an orchard had built 

A shed for his sheep, where much blood had been spilt ; 
And there John Meek’s Magpie sat perch’d on a tile, 
And saw the three snobs getting over the stile. 


George Hobbs held the gun, and a gun is a thing 
At the sight of which magpies take instantly wing ; 
So, with a short jump, and just keeping his tail in, 
The Magpie adroitly pops over the paling. 


But a poor tame redbreast had come to the shed, 

As daily he did, by John Meek to be fed, 

With his large patient eye, which, if robins could speak, 
Meant, “ Do ye come hither and feed me, John Meek !” 


But that rascal, George Hobbs, when the redbreast he sees, 
Creeps close by the hedge, almost down on his knees, 

And pokes through a hazel, that keeps it from bobbing, 
His gun, with the muzzle quite close to poor Robin, 


Determined to kill—so, long from this rest, 

He takes a sure aim, and the trigger is press'’d, 
Then bang went the gun, up ran Piper and Pitts 
To pick up the bird—that was blown into bits. 


But the Magpie, well knowing the danger was o’er, 
Jumping up, was soon perch’d on the tile as before ; 

And facing the snobs, gave his tail a queer jerk, 

And said, “ That’s what I call bloody work, bloody work!" 


Away scamper’d Pitts and away scamper’d Piper, 

As if their last steps were pursued by a viper ; 

George Hobbs stood aghast—“ ’ Twas old Nick or a witch!” 
And, closing his eyes, threw his gun in the ditch. 


His eyes being closed, terror painted a figure, 

A blackshorned monkey (enormously bigger), 

With two saucer eyes, each as large as a moon, 

And flames from his mouth—and it nigh made him swoon. 


But he soon made a start, for he felt that his legs, 

As he broke through the hedge, were fast stiff'ning like pegs ; 
And the Magpie flew after the frighten’d delinquent, 

Who dropp’d, in a swoon, in the orchard propinquent, 


With but sense enough left to believe that Old Nick, 
As the Magpie perch’d on him, had dealt him a kick ; 
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And the words, “ bloody work !” in his ears rang like thunder, 
He thought from above, so he fairly knock’d under, 


And rose not again ;—~and thus died George Hobbs, 
The victim of terror, a warning to snobs 

Who slaughter God's creatures for holyday fun, 
With Old Nick behind them, as sure as a-gun. 


Now, some hours after, John Meek going round, 
Saw the body of Hobbs lying dead on the ground ; 
Ran to Chew—told the folks—they the-coroner—who 
Soon summon’d a jury the body to view. 


Alas, the poor Robin had no “ crowner’s ‘quest !” 

Yes ;—who feedeth the ravens that cry from the nest, 
Without whom not a sparrow shall fall to the ground,— 
He enter’d a verdict, with Hobbs it was found. 


The jury were puzzled ;—* The lad’s dead, no doubt,” 

Said the coroner ;—* how, ’tis your place to find out ; 

The surgeon, you hear, though he’s nigh stripp’d the hide off, 
Swears he can’t find a hole or a wound that he died of. 


** Now, gentlemen jurymen, this cannot be 

A case, you perceive, of felo-de-se ; 

Against that supposition you'll find there’s this hitch, 
The gun lately found—mark me, found in the ditch ! 


‘¢ For no man has an arm, or so long, or of strength, 

To shoot himself dead at a hundred yards’ length ; 

We must therefore conclude—at least I do for one— 

That who kill’d this here lad was who fired that there gun. 


‘* Suspicion then falls on the witness, John Meek ;— 

He found—and perhaps he had not far to seek— 

And the gun on his premises clearly was found ; 

And I don’t think there’s much in there being no wound ; 


. © For a gun-shot's a wound, not like one from a pole, 
That oft closes again without leaving a hole ; 
And a bullet may fatally enter one ear, 
And escape through the other and never appear.” 


Now the mother of Hobbs, who in search of her son, 
Had heard at Chew- Magna a murder was done, 

To Chew- Magna had come ; and burst in like a fury, 
At the moment the crowner directed his jury. 


She there knew her son, and with sighs and with sobs © 
Declared him the son of his father, one Hobbs, 

Shook her fist at poor Meek, where he stands in bad case, 
Saying hangdog and gallows were writ in his face! 


If this did not satisfy juries, what would ? 

For this parental instinct was argument good ; 
So the verdict condemn’d, as the law authorizes, 
John Meek to be tried at the ensuing assizes. 


But here the bold Magpie, who hearing the din, 
And missing John Meek, at the window look’d in, 
Now finding it open, flew down on the body, 

The moment the crowner was stirring his toddy. 
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86 . The Chew Tragedy. 
The man stood amazed—’twas so li appeal 
A new inquest, thought he, and ‘tis held by the De’il. 
And the coroner jump’d from his chair as he heard, 
«¢ Bloody work, bloody work !” and “ you rogue!’’ from the bird. 


oe ‘Ham fas s., 


So now, while the constable’s taking off John, 

The parson is putting his surplice on ; 

For Hobbs must be buried—and from the church door, 
The Magpie hops on, the procession before. 


Whereat Hobbs’s mother had scream’d, as beseems, 

But oft curiosity overcomes screams : 

So she stared at the bird, and thought, Heaven forsake her! 
If he war’n’t all the world like an undertaker. 


And in sooth he was like, with his white scarf around him, 

So whilst at the grave, she cried “ Drat him, confound him !” 
He gravely look’d in, and straight open’d his beak 

With, “ Oh, here’s bloody work come again for John Meek!” 


Now this was enough to provoke any saint, 

Thought the mother of Hobbs, and determined to faint ; 
And the surgeon of Chew with his lancet is ready, 

When Maggie cries out, “ Cut her weasand, boy, steady |” 


These butcher's directions for killing a sheep, 

Pick’d up by the bird, made her take such a leap, 
That she knock’d down the surgeon, and terrified flew, 
And never again set her foot inside Chew. 


We haven’t quite done, for we cannot leave Meek 

In his prison, with none in his favour to speak ; 
What, none! is there none a kind countenance lends ? 
A poor parish boy has not too many friends. 


Yes one—the good butcher has taken a journey, 

And has taken the Magpie, and fee’d an attorney ; 

He has taken the bird, because poor John Meek 
Shouldn’t want a companion to whom he might speak.* 


Alas, the poor boy ! we must leave him in jail, 
With the Magpie his solace, to hear him bewail ; 
And the bird catches up all his prayer and defence, 
At least all the words, and perhaps half the sense. 


And there must we leave him rehearsing his part, 
And lest he should forget, Maggie learns it by heart ; 
And who learns by heart, if not always the wiser, 
Will prove in the end on’t the better adviser. 


*Tis now the Assize—but we spare the digression, 
Or else might describe the judicial procession ; 
Suffice it to say, every limb of the law 

Feels the legal delight of protruding his claw. 





* The jailer of Shepton-Mallet says, that since the silent system bas been adopted, 
no Magpies have been admitted into his prison. ‘This may throw some doubt on the 
chronology of this poem.— Dey, 
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The judge takes his seat, knits his brows, and looks grim, 
Then bows to the sheriff, the sheriff to him ; 

Reads the calendar—lifts up his eyebrowe—‘ Odds bobs! 
What! a murder! One Meek here has murder'd ene Hobbs.” 


But here we must pause—so the charge we omit— 
Law is too vast an engine for our small wit; 

And justice rides on in her Juggernaut ear, 

And John Meek now holds up his hand at the bar. 


He looks very pale—with one hand in the breast 
Of his waistcoat, that Maggie finds snug as a nest; 
And now Counsellor Quirk, for the prosecution, 

Is making a speech in his best elocution. 


Poor Meek is amazed at the crimes put with skill in, 
And could not conceive he had been such a villain; 
And, his reason confounded, he almost forgot 

If he had committed the murder or not, 


Then Counsellor Quirk crush’d his brief in his fury, 
And, dashing it down, thus concludes to the jury— 
“* Now this progress of crime you never will check, 
If you do not hang up this John Meek by the neck.” 


At these words the poor boy, where all trembling he stands, 
Lifts up to the judge both his eyes and his hands ; 

And the Magpie, now feeling how loosen’d his cord, 

Put his head out, and cried “ Not Guilty, my Lord!” 


Then towards the jury, with hop and a jump, 

He perch’d on the table, first cocking his rump, 

As if in disdain, upon Counsellor Quirk, 

And utter'd, ** Now that’s what I call bleody work!” 


Then taking new flight, pluck’d the judge by the sleeve, 
And perch’d on his cushion, and cried “a reprieve ;” 
And added, while sideling his lordship to nudge, 

“‘ Upon a poor boy, have mercy Lord Judge!” 


Just then rush’d the butcher in court with Tom Pitts, 
To prove Hobbs’s firing the gun and his fits ; 

But the court, e’en the jury, from roof to the floor— - 
And the judge scarce refrain’d—were all in one roar. 


*Twas * Hurrah for John Meek!” with uproarious accord, 
‘* Hurrah for the Magpie—not guilty, my lord!” 

E’en Quirk swore with laughter, while pushing his bag by, 
He'd give up his briefs to Counsellor Magpie. 


And the good-humour’d judge said, with whimsical stress, 
That Mag was a homicide nevertheless, 

And a shilling fine to the Queen must be found— 

So he'd make him a present of twenty pound.* 





* This has been doubted—a barrister, who was in court at the time, was questioned 
upon the point, and replied—‘* What! L.20 from a lawyer !—incredulos odi. 
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Then the sheriffs and all the fine folks of the county 
Bestow’d upon John their affectionate bounty ; 

And the ladies waved high their white kerchiefs, a sight 
That John thought would lose him his life, for delight. 


Thus the boy that was dragg’d to the town ina cart, 

In a far better manner was seen to depart ; 

He return’d in a coach, and the people ran after— 

John grinning, Mag chattering, mob roaring with laughter. 


The Queen, when she heard what the Magpie had done, 
Kindly gave him a pension—but paid it to John: 

That pension was praised, and because, we presume, 

Of his magpie connexions, not peck’d at by Hume. 


And, moreover, the Queen would have Maggie at court ; 
But his language was not—said a Special Report— 

Not always more pure than the water of Thames is, 
And therefore not fit for the Court of St James’s. 


That the good folks at Chew also made an averment, 
That Mag. should not quit them for any preferment ; 
And ask’d the commissioner—ay, to his face— 
If there could be at court an unoccupied place? 


That the butcher was piqued, for Mag’s language, he knew, 
Was much on’t his own—and good English at Chew ; 

So he roar’d with a tone very noisy and gruff— 

“What! hasn’t her Majesty magpies enough?” 


Thus simple John Meek by his bird was protected 

From being hung up by the neck and dissected : 

And finding himself set up, new spec and span, : 
From a butcher’s poor ’prentice became “‘ a made man.” 


So the parson of Chew, and the squire, and attorney, 
Whether going to church, or on speed of a journey, 
To a bird of such parts to pay reverence due, 
Always take off their hats to the Magpie of Chew. 
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THE VENTA OF ARMENTIA. 





A SKETCH OF THE LATE CARLIST WAR IN SPAIN. 


Art the foot of a ridge of mountains 
which intersects the south-eastern 
corner of the province of Alava, is 
situated the dirty little town of Pefta- 
cerrada. Placed on the top of a small 
hill or knoll of earth, and tolerably 
well fortified, it nevertheless changed 
hands several times during the late 
civil war, being on the verge of the 
Christino territory, and bordering on 
the debatable ground, subject to the 
incursions and alternate temporary 
occupation of both parties. This, 
added to the circumstance of the town 
being commanded by arising ground at 
a short distance, and to the negligence 
of the Queen’s generals in frequently 
leaving insufficient garrisons or un- 
trustworthy governors, was the cause 
of its being twice taken by the Car- 
lists, although on both occasions they 
were allowed to retain their conquest 
but a brief space, before it was 
wrested from them by their opponents. 

The traveller, who, in happier and 
less dangerous times than Spain has 
of late years enjoyed, may have 
rambled through the Basque- pro- 
vinces, will perchance remember the 
picturesque road that runs due south 
from Vittoria to Pefiacerrada. If he 
has passed along it on a thirsty sum- 
mer’s day, hecan hardly have forgotten 
that about midway between the two 
towns stands a large country inn of 
somewhat barn-like appearance, but 
which few travellers pass without 
draining a cup of the excellent Rioja 
wine that is found within. The Venta 
of Armentia,* for such is the name of 
this roadside hostelry, if it cannot 
boast of very refined accommodations, 
has at least the advantage of a situa- 
tion of perfect beauty. The ground 
slopes down from the door to the 
banks of the little. river Aya, which 
murmurs over its bed of bright yellow 
sand and divers-coloured pebbles, as it 
hastens through a grove of mingled 
sycamore and elm to throw itself into 
the Zadorra, one of the tributaries of 
the mighty Ebro. On the right the 
eye glances through lofty trees over 


wide and verdant pastures, interspersed 
and varied with clumps of wood ; the 
front commands a view of the chain 
of blue mountains that bounds the 
horizon. On the left of the house, 
the road to Peihacerrada passes over a 
rustic wooden bridge, the ground, for 
about a mile before and after reaching 
the venta, rising on the eastern side 
of the road to the height of twenty or 
thirty feet, fringed at the top with 
heath and yellow broom, whilst the 
brier rose, the honeysuckle, and wild 
vine, clothe with their tangled festoons 
the entire side of the acclivity. 

These advantages of position had, 
however, little value in the eyes of 
Pablo Quintanar, the landlord of the 
venta, who would gladly have ex- 
changed them for the more substantial 
benefit of a thriving business, or for 
immunity from the exactions to which 
he was daily subjected by Carlists and 
Christinos. For, being in the neigh- 
bourhood of various fortified posts of 
both parties, the venta was rarely a 
week without receiving the visit of 
some detachment of troops or party of 
guerillas; and the politics of mine 
host were sufficiently doubtful to fur- 
nish both liberals and royalists with a 
pretext for drinking his wine, ransack- 
ing his hen-roost, and emptying his 
larder, without making that return 
in lawful coin of the realm to which 
innkeepers are accustomed to lay 
claim. Many persons thought it 
strange that Pablo had never seen fit 
to make the declaration of his political 
opinions which would have secured to 
him protection from one of the two 
contending parties. He had neither 
wife nor child, and was moreover 
somewhat of a philosopher in his way ; 
and although sometimes roused to 
anger for a moment by the brutality 
and extortions of an undisciplined sol- 
diery, he soon resumed the sort of 
sullen apathy and indifference which 
usually characterized him, and under 
which he concealed his real feelings. 
That these feelings were keen, and 
that his attachment was warm to the 





* Venta is the Spanish term for a country inn. 









cause he considered the right one, will 
perhaps be seen in the sequel. 

The civil war in Spain had lasted 
nearly three years, when towards the 
close of a fine summer evening, a tra- 
veller rode his horse into the shallow 
water opposite the door of the venta 
of Armentia. The horseman, al- 
though not in uniform, was apparently 
a military man, his dress and accou- 
trements being those that had been 
adopted by many who took a very 
active part in the intestine commotions 
of the country. His loose jacket of 
black lambskin was fastened down 
the front and at the collar by silver 
clasps and chains, and a scarlet boina 
or cap, with a large tassel of gold 
twist on the top, was brought forward 
over the eyes, in order to protect from 
the August sun so much of the face 
of the wearer as was not already co« 
vered by his large whiskers and mus- 
taches. Round his waist was a leath- 
ern belt supporting a heavy cavalry 
sabre, and from under the flounce or 
cover of his holsters peeped forth the 
butt-ends of two pistols. His horse, a 
dark bay with black mane and tail, 
and displaying great bone and power, 
was white with sweat and foam, and 
his blood-stained sides appeared to 
have suffered severely from the huge 
double-rowelled spurs that were at- 
tached to the heels of his rider. The 
reason of the punishment the animal 
had received was apparent so soon as 
the cavalier, after barely allowing him 
to dip his nose in the stream, forced 
him up the sloping bank and regained 
the high-road. The poor beast had 
lost his two fore-shoes, and had evi- 
dently been afterwards ridden far and 
fast; for his hoof was worn down to 
the quick, and he was distressingly 
lame. In fact, it seemed impossible 
he should proceed a mile farther in 
the state he then was, and of this his 
rider appeared aware; for having 
reached the road, he again halted and 
cast a somewhat anxious glance around 
him, which changed to an expression of 
doubt and hesitation as his eye rested 
on the countenance of a man who was 
lounging at the door of the venta. 
This personage returned the gaze of 
the stranger with perfect composure, 
then removing his cigarito from his 
lips, and puffing out a volume of smoke 
through his nostrils, he walked deli- 
berately up to the traveller, and laying 
his hand on his horse’s mane, gave 
him the good-evening by the name of 
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Don Antonio. The first impulse of 
the person thus addressed was a slight 
movement of the hand towards his 
holsters; but this was instantly check- 
ed, and nodding carelesly and somewhat 
scornfully in acknowledgment of the 
salutation, he uttered the question, 
**Me conoces?”—*Do you know 
me ?” 

‘Si, Seftor,” was the reply; “TI 
have reason to remember your wor- 
ship, and also Don Martin, were it 
only for the bright gold ounces your 
last visit cost me.” 

“ Ha! ha!” laughed the stranger $ 
“jis it there the shoe pinches, honest 
Pablo? Methinks the lapse of a 
twelvemonth, and the depredations of 
some score of Carlist guerilla parties, 
might have driven the loss of the 
paltry coins from your memory. But 
I forget,” added he, resuming the 
scornful smile which for a moment had 
been replaced by one of good-humour- 
ed frankness, * I forget that the visits 
of the accursed faction are rather ac- 
ceptable than otherwise at the venta 
of Armentia ; and, if all tales be true, 
they are more productive of profit 
than of injury to the worthy Pablo 
Quintanar.” And with a jerk of the 
rein, and a smart application of the 
spur, he endeavoured to make his 
wearied steed resume his march. The 
gallant horse lent himself willingly to 
his master’s wish, but the short halt 
had cooled and stiffened him, and in- 
creased his lameness, and he had not 
advanced twice his own length, when 
the pain of his worn-down hoofs caused 
him to stumble and fall under his rider. 
Don Antonio was in an instant on his 
feet, and, muttering a deep curse, 
drew a pistol from his holster, and 
applied it to his horse’s ear, but at the 
same instant his arm was seized by 
Quintanar. 

** Spare the good horse, Sefior 1” 
said the innkeeper ; ‘and however bad 
an opinion you may entertain of me, 
place confidence in me for once, and I 
swear by the blood of Christ to do my 
utmost to save you from the peril in 
which you stand.” 

« What peril do you mean? andhow 
can I place confidence in a “py and a 
Carlist ?” angrily demanded the other. 

At this insulting interrogation, the 
blood rushed into the face of Quin- 
tanar, his features worked with vio- 
lence, and for a moment he seemed to 
hesitate whether he should persist in 
his offer of assistance ; but the struggle 
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was short, and the better nature of the 
man prevailed, “ Sefor Capitan,” he 
said, in a deep hurried tone, “ time is 

recious, if you value your life. You 

ave already seen that I know you to 
be one of Zurbano’s officers, and, as 
such, a prize of no small value to the 
Carlists. For what reason you have 
thought proper to risk your neck by 
passing alone on this road, where the 
whole of your free company would not 
be too much for an escort, I know 
not. This morning a score of Carlist 
cavalry passed the venta with the in- 
tention of visiting the villages between 
this and Vittoria, and I heard them 
say that they should return by the 
same road to-night. Between this and 
Trevino is a picket of infantry, and 
not half a league to the left are two 
farm-houses, in which a company is 
quartered. Your horse is knocked 
up, your progress in every direction 
cut off; for even if you return to Peita- 
cerrada, you are almost sure to meet 
some straggling party of your enemies, 
who, like the wolves, prowl by pre- 
ference after nightfall. Trust your- 
self to me, and I will save you, al- 
though I hazard my life by so doing,” 
Antonio Perez was a Navarrese by 
birth, and commenced his military 
career towards the close of what, in 
Spain, is called the Guerra de la In- 
dependencia, but which, to English 
readers, is better known as the Penin- 
sular war. He entered the service as 
a private dragoon, and at the peace, 
being only a sergeant, and seeing little 
chance of obtaining the epaulette, he 
took advantage of some reductions in 
the Spanish army to obtain his dis- 
charge. In 1823, he served under 
Mina, and rose to the rank of lieuten- 
ait ;and seven years afterwards was 
one of the small force which, under 
the same chief, made an abortive at- 
tempt to raise the liberal standard in 
Spain. The intervals between his 
periods of service were filled up by 
various adventures, not all, it was said, 
of the most creditable description; and 
when the civil war broke outin 1833, 
Perez had made himself a reputation 
as one of the most daring and success- 
ful contrabandistas on the whole line 
of the Pyrenees. In the course of his 
illegal traffic he had become acquaint- 
ed with Zurbano; and when the latter, 
shortly after the commencement of the 
war, raised a free corps, Perez joined 
him, and, in consideration of his skill 
and intrepidity, was soon promoted 
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to be second in com Itho 
more than tiny years old, ho ‘hed ra 
not a whit of his strength and activity, 
and men of any age would haye found 
ample employment if opposed to the 
sinewy arm, stout heart, and cool head 
of Martin Barea’s lieutenant. On the 
present occasion he had been on leave 
of absence at Logroiio; but haying 
been informed that morning that his 
chief, who was at Vittoria, meditated 
an expedition, he had started by the 
shortest road, in order to arrive the 
same night, regardless of the risk of 
passing through a country infested by 
the enemy. By this rashness he now 
found himself exposed to the almost 
certainty of being taken by the Car- 
lists in whatever direction he moved, 
with only the alternative, nearly as 
dangerous in his opinion, of confiding 
in the assurances and good faith of 
Quintanar. 

There was little time, however, for 
deliberation, and, after a moment's 
pause, he accepted the innkeeper’s 
offer. ‘* Beware,” added he, * of 

laying me false: you may betray me; 
fe before I die, rest assured that I 
shall find a shot or a stab for my be~ 
trayer.” 

Pablo made no reply to the menace, 
but occupied himself in getting the 
crippled horse on his legs, and leading 
him into the stable, in a dark corner 
of which he left him, after placing in 
the manger an abundant feed of bar- 
ley. The saddle and bridle he re- 
moved, and placed under a heap of 
dried fern, which was piled up in a 
corner to serve as litter for the cattle, 
and then led the way up the ladder, 
which, as in most posadas of an infe- 
rior sort in Spain, went directly from 
the ground floor inhabited by the 
beasts, to the upper story inhabited by 
human beings, Entering a large 
gloomy-looking room, he pulled aside 
an old-fashioned oaken bedstead, the 
head of which, carved in a fantastical 
manner, rose to the height of six feet 
from the ground, and concealed a 
recess in the wall, sufficiently large to 
admit a man in a silting posture. 
Into this recess the innkeeper caused 
Don Antonio to creep, and then sup- 
plied him with a loaf of coarse bread, 
a jug of wine, and half-a-dozen sau- 
sages smelling strongly of garlic. 

‘*The cavalry that went by this 
morning may return at any moment,” 
said he; ‘‘ you do not want light to 
eat and drink, and you must be con< 
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tent to be shut up here till they have 
passed. As soon as I can do so with 
safety, I will release you, and after 
midnight I trust you will be able, 
without much risk, to proceed on your 
march, and to reach Vittoria before 
daybreak.” 

Without giving time for a reply, he 
restored the bed to its former position, 
and, descending the staiys, resumed 
his paper cigar and his lounging pos- 
ture at the stable-door. 

The lad and the decrepid old woman 
who composed the whole of the domes- 
tics of the venta, being at some dis- 
tance in the fields, Quintanar suppos- 
ed his interview with the Christino 
officer, and the subsequent entry of 
the latter into the house, to have been 
unobserved by human eye. He was 
not aware that, during the conversa- 
tion outside the venta, a head, cover- 
ed with a blue boina, had been cau- 
tiously raised above the bushes on the 
bank which overhung the road. A 
moment's glance had been sufficient 
for the keen eye of the lurking Carlist; 
and he again concealed himself, and 
lent an attentive ear to the conversa- 
tion on the highway, to which he was 
near enough not to lose a word. 

The sun had completely set, when 
the stillness of the summer evening 
was suddenly broken by the tramp of 
_ horses, and five-and-twenty Carlist 
lancers rode up to the venta, and 
shouted lustily for wine. After much 
swearing and thumping at the door, 
accompanied by numerous epithets not 
at all flattering to Pablo Quintanar, 
admittance was at last afforded them 
by that worthy, whose countenance 
assumed a most chapfallen expression, 
when the subaltern commanding the 
party declared his intention of passing 
the night at the venta with all his 
men. Remonstrance would have been 
worse than useless; so Pablo, who had 
removed Don Antonio’s horse to a 
small shed in rear of the house, gave 
up the stable to the new comers, fur- 
nished them with corn and straw, and 
then proceeded to make preparations 
for supper in the kitchen. This ar- 
rangement, however, was not agree- 
able to his peremptory guests, who, 
having unbridled and fed their horses, 
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had been amusing themselves by rum. 
maging every corner of the house, and 
orders were given to remove the sup- 
per-table into the room in which Don © 
Antonio was concealed. This was 
reluctantly done by Pablo, and the 
Carlists, placing themselves on chairs, 
benches, tubs, and such other’seats as 
the poorly-furnished venta afforded, 
commenced a furious attack on the 
coarse provisions placed before them, 
and an equally fierce one on a pig- 
skin of Navarre wine. Their conver- 
sation ran chiefly on their morning’s 
foray, in the course of which they had 
had a skirmish with a picket of the 
Queen’s troops, and was plentifully 
garnished with such profane and blas~ 
phemous oaths as proved that, although 
their device might be, “ El Rey y la 
Religion,” the respect they bore to the 
latter was but scanty. 

Their appetites were somewhat ap- 
peased, and their devotion to the wine- 
skin increasing, when a Carlist infan- 
try soldier entered the room, and, 
advancing to within a few paces of the 
table, carried arms to the leader of 
the party, who enquired whence he 
came, and what he wanted. ‘“ Mi 
alferez,”* answered the soldier, * this 
man,” and he pointed to Pablo, who 
had just entered, “this man is a spy 
and a traitor. Not two hours have 
elapsed since he afforded shelter and 
concealment to the negro t Perez, the 
lieutenant of the infamous Barea.” 

** You lie!” interrupted Pablo, with 
perfect sang-froid; “there is not aliv- 
ing creature in the house, except the 
two servants and these sefores, nor has 
there been all day.” 

“It will soon be seen who is the 
liar,” retorted the other. For the 
future, most worthy Pablo, when you 
hold a conference on the high-road, 
make sure beforehand that the bushes 
have not ears; and when you conceal 
a Christino in your house, close your 
windows, lest the opposite bank should 
have eyes.” 

As he said this, he advanced to the 
bed, and pulling it on one side, dis- 
covered Perez crouched down in his 
retreat like a tiger in his lair, with a 
cocked pistol in either hand, and his 
naked sabre lying before him. Two 





* Alferez is asub-lieuter ant, equivalent to our cornet or ensign. 
+ Negro, black—a name given by the Carlists to the Christinos, in return for the 
word * factious,”’ applied by the latter to the former. 
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Carlists fell by the rapid discharge of 
his fire-arms ; and seizing his sabre, he 
seemed for the space of a second to be 
about to plunge it into his own breast, 
He would probably have done so, and 
thus have avoided being taken alive ; 
but the clamour in the room, and the 
thickness of the oak planks around 
him, had prevented his distinguishing 
the sense of the conversation that had 
passed; he saw Quintanar standing 
unharmed, and apparently at liberty 
amongst the Carlists, and doubted not 
that it was he who had betrayed him. 
The desire of revenge overcoming all 
other considerations, he bounded with 
uplifted weapon towards the innkeep- 
er; but before he could attain his ob- 
ject, a dozen men threw themselves 
upon him, and after a desperate strug- 
gle, he was subdued and pinioned. 
Pablo also, after having been suffi- 
ciently ill-treated to satisfy Don An- 
tonio that he had no part in his cap-= 
ture, was bound until the cords cut into 
his wrists; and, on his attempting to 
remonsirate, he received a blow across 
the face trom a sheathed sabre, which 
caused the blood to gush from his nose 
and mouth. The soldiers would gladly 
have revenged on both the captives 
the death of their comrades slain by 
Antonio's pistol-shots ; but were re- 
strained by their officer, who thought 
the prisoners of sufficient importance 
to be submitted to a higher authority 
than his own. 

Before daylight, the Carlists were 
in the saddle, and on their road to the 
headquarters of their squadron, bear- 
ing with them the two prisoners, who 
were led by cords fastened round the 
middle, each end of which was held 
by a lancer. The venta had been 
sacked of every thing that could be 
carried away, the furniture broken, 
and the doors and shutters, which did 
duty as windows, beaten off their 
hinges. Don Antonio’s horse was 
left behind, being too. lame to pro- 
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ceed, but his arms and saddlery were 
pasos on the two riderless troop- 

orses, and even his clothes had been 
taken from him and divided amongst 
the men, being replaced by others old 
andshabby. His handsome fur jac- 
ket was strapped over the holsters of 
a sergeant, his boina had been taken 
as a trophy by the leader of the party, 
and a private soldier had exchanged 
his worn-out shoes for the boots and 
spurs of the unfortunate captive. 

The detachment set off at the sort 
of amble which is the favourite mareh- 
ing pace of Spanish cavalry;* and 
with which the two prisoners were 
compelled to keep up, under pain of 
being stimulated by a prick from a 
lance point, administered by hands 
that were not likely to be particular 
as to the depth of the puncture. Un« 
der this rough guidance we will for 
the moment leave them, whilst we ob- 
serve what is passing on the same 
day and at the same hour under the 
walls of Vittoria. 

The dim grey twilight which pre- 
cedes the dawn, had just begun to ap- 
pear, and at about half musket-shot 
from the gates, a body of troops were 
drawn up on a piece of stubble, in 
readiness to start on a foraging expe- 
dition. They consisted of about a 
thousand infantry and fifty horse, a 
sufficient force, in the absence of any 
large masses of the enemy from the 
immediate neighbourhood, to scour 
the road for four or five leagues, and 
collect the straw from the adjacent 
farm-houses and villages. The offi- 
cer appointed to command galloped 
to the front of the line, the word was 
given, and the troops filed out of the 
field, and proceeded on their march, 
In the uncertain light, the grey coats 
and dark green forage-caps of the 
men gave a gloomy appearance to 
the column, which might have been 
taken for some huge black snake 
winding along the road. In a short 





* Spanish horses, which receive from nature an elegant form, great speed, and 


powers of endurance, are generally spoiled by being badly broken in. 


No care is 


taken to give them good paces, and the consequence is that not one in twenty can either 
walk or trot. They are either on a graceless fidgety amble or at full gallop, and on hard 
level ground they go fast ; but no ditch or hedge must intervene to bar their passage, 
for they have no notion of leaping. A Spaniard when mounted is usually aiming at 
display, to attain which end even when standing still he galls his horse with the spur, 
and checks him with a severe bit, thus keeping him perpetually on the fret, Spanish 
cavalry on the march, instead of adopting the alternate trot and walk of our dragoons, 
go at a clumsy amble, at which they keep up the whole day. 
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time, however, a splendid sunrise en- 
livenéd the scene, and caused the 
musket barrels to glitter again. The 
men, who at first had been silent and 
sleepy, seemed to derive spirits from 
the cheering rays, and the general si- 
lence was exchanged for that mixture 
of noisy chatter and monotonous sing- 
ing which generally characterizes a 
Spanish regiment on the march. A 
hundred yards in advance of the bat- 
talion, the troop of light cavalry rode 
gaily along, whilst in their front were 
a dozen or two guias or guides,* who, 
acting as a sort of enfans perdus, exa- 
mined such places as might have af- 
forded cover to an ambuscade, and 
kept a sharp look-out on all sides to 
guard against surprise. 

A foraging party offers but little 
interest, and it is unnecessary to dwell 
on the proceedings of this one. After 
the usual searchings in barns and out- 
houses—after enforeing the services of 
a number of bullock carts, to the great 
discomposure of their owners, and 
seizing a quantity of forage, to the still 
greater annoyance of the peasants, 
who were ill-pleased to exchange the 
produce of their labour against a pro- 
missory-note of her most Catholic 
Majesty, by no means likely to be pay- 
able at sight—after much wailing of 
Women and grumbling of men, and 
hard words in Basque and Spanish— 
the object of the foray had been ae- 
complished, and the hay and straw re- 
quired had been sent into Vittoria un- 
der escort. It was three o'clock in 
the afternoon, and the troops had ad- 
vanced as far as they could do without 
risking a serious skirmish, which was 
not the intention of the expedition. 
To their left front rose the ancient 
castle of Guevara, and immediately on 
their right was the village of Alegria, 
in which three or four companies of 
the Carlists were habitually quarter- 
ed; but they had evacuated the place 
on the appreach of a superior force, 
and had retired to a small hamlet 
‘about a mile off, whence in case of 
necessity they could retreat under the 
guns of Guevara. The Christino 
troops were ordered to halt, in order 
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to give them half an hour's repose, be- 
fore commencing their march back to 
Vittoria. Videttes had been placed, 
the cavalry had dismounted, and the 
infantry piled their muskets, when an 
alarm was caused by a small party of 
horse, which was observed coming 
along the road from Vittoria at a 
canter, followed at a short distance 
by a couple of hundred infantry. 
The Queen’s troops immediately 
stood to their arms, skirmishers 
were thrown out, and half-a-dozen 
dragoons sent to reconnoitre. They 
returned, after having approached the 
advancing party sufficiently near to 
distinguish their character. ‘ They 
are Francos of Zurbano’s corps,” said 
the corporal when he came to make his 
report, “ and the officer riding at the 
head of the cavalry is young Don 
Martin!” The arms were again piled, 
haversacks opened, and dram-bottles 
uncorked. The colonel and several 
of the officers had assembled round 
some cold provisions brought by their 
servants; and at the same time that 
they administered to the cravings of 
hunger, caused by the exercise and 
bustle of the preceding ten or twelve 
hours, were conjecturing the pro- 
bable causes of this sortie of Zur- 
bano’s troop. After various sup- 
positions they passed to a discussion 
of the merits of the free corps, and 
jests and remarks, not very flattering 
to Don Martin, his officers; and men, 
were bandied about; for the Spanish 
line being somewhat jealous of the 
dare-devil courage displayed by the 
free companions, not unfrequently 
avenged themselves by sneering at 
their deficiencies in discipline, and pro- 
pensity to plunder. It was in the 
midst of a roar of laughter, caused by 
some witticism of this description, that 
a horseman bounded through a gap in 
the hedge, nearly riding down one of 
the laughers, and pulled his horse up 
short in the very midst of the group. 
The appearance of the new-comer 
was in the highest degree singular. 
Mounted on a black Andalusian, up- 
wards of fifteen hands high, was a boy, 
who at a few paces’ distance would 





* The ‘‘ Guias” or guides were light infantry generally employed on advanced 
guards and perilous services, and selected on account of their activity, courage, and 


intelligence. 


General Cordova, when commanding in chief the army of the north, had 


@ company or two of them who always accompanied him, and were composed princi- 


pally of Carlist deserters, 


Espartero afterwards increased their number, and formed 


them into regular battalions, which still exist, 
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have obtained no notice, unless perhaps 
he had excited some wonder how so 
diminutive a lad had contrived to perch 
himself ‘on so large a steed. Seen 
nearer, however, it was easy to dis- 
cern that it was no ordinary urchin, 
who, with a sabre nearly as long as 
himself buckled at his side, a light 
lance slung on his right arm, and the 
silver epaulette of a cornet of cavalry 
covering his left shoulder and falling 
nearly to the elbow, had intruded in 
so unceremonious a manner on the 
party of officers. His low stature, 
which did not exceed five feet English, 
and his slender frame, were those of a 
boy of twelve or thirteen; but his fea- 
tures, although pale and delicate, and 
without a sign of beard, had a charac- 
ter of fierce resolution befitting a 
veteran. His limbs, although slight, 
were nervous and wiry ; his dress was 
a short green jacket and scarlet over- 
alls ; arid his bina, which was brought 
very forward on the forehead, threw 
a dark shade over his face, from out of 
which his eyes gleamed like live coals. 
A bright red spot was on each cheek- 
bone, the effect probably of excitement, 
or of the sharp pace at which he had 
ridden; and as he stared haughtily, 
almost savagely, round the circle into 
which he had broken, he presented as 
pretty a specimen of a budding gue- 
Trilla chieftain, as could be met with 
even in Spain. Such was Don Mar- 
tin Zurbano, the younger son of the 
well-known partizan of that name.* 

** Que es esto, Sefiorito ?” was the 
first question of the astonished colonel ; 
‘what means all this violent haste, and 
lack of cerémony ? Have the Carlists 
taken Vittoria, or what other impor- 
tant event has caused this sudden out- 
break on the part of your worship and 
band?” 

«¢ The matter is this,” replied the 
boy, without paying attention to the 
sheeting manner of his interroga- 
tor, and speaking in a voiee which, 
although shrill as that of a child, was 





_ 05 
so piercing and energetic in its tones 
that it seemed to command attention : 
* Antonio Perez, my father’s lieuten- 
ant, was last night carried off by the 
factious fromthe ventaof Armentia. A 
spy brought us the intelligence at noon 
to-day, and also that the detachment 
which surprised him had been ordered 
to take him to Guevara, that the rebel 
who commands on the lines of Alava 
might stare at him before he was shot. 
From the road they took they cannot 
have passed Alegria as yet, nor will 
they now you are close to it ; but they 
will go through yonder hamlet on 
your right front, and I have come out 
with what men I could muster to cut 
them off.” 

* In doing which, you will have an 
excellent chance of being cut off your- 
self,” replied the colonel. “ In the 
very hamlet you point out, are nearl 
five hundred of the enemy, and you do 
not appear to muster more that half 
that number.” 

“ Thereabouts. Some of our men 
Were on escort duty, and others in the 
wine-shops; and asthe case brooked no 
delay, I came out with those who as- 
sembled at the first sound of the trum- 
pet. My father too is ill, and in bed, 
or he would have been out with us. 
But, colonel, you will surely aid me 
with part of your force, since the ene- 
my muster so strong?” 

“ Not so fast, young sir,” replied 
the officer. ‘‘ My orders were to col- 
lect forage, and not to risk the loss of 
men, or even of cartridges, unneces- 
sarily ; and, since you have come thus 
far to rescue your comrade, you must 
earry it through with your own men, 
or else give up your intention, which 
is in truth rather Quixotic.” 

Young Barea did not deign to reply, 
but made a gesture of contempt ; and, 
turning his horse, galloped back to the 
toad on which he had left his cavalry 
halted. The infantry had just come 
up, and he addressed himself to a.grim- 
looking old soldier who headed them, 








* This high-spirited, and really extraordinary lad, who, at the period alluded to above, 
was only fifteen years of age, and cornet of cavalry, served under his father’s banner 


during the whole of the war, and distinguished himself on numerous occasions. 
was remarkable for his headlong courage, and deadly hatred of the Carlists. 


He 
An ex- 





cellent horseman, and possessed of natural talents for guerilla warfare, he was en- 
trusted with the command of men at an age when most boys are under the ferula of a 
schoolmaster. He has since shot up into a more manly stature and appearance, and 
before the close of the war had arrived at the rank of captain, at which grade, however, 
he is not likely to remain stationary, should opportunities be afforded him of meriting 
farther advancement, 
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tis own command only extending to 
the cavalry :— The poltron who is 
in charge of the battalion refuses to 
act, alleging that he has no orders. 
He says there are five hundred Car- 
lists in the village ; but his fears have 
doubtless exaggerated the number, 
and were there a thousand I will save 
Perez or die.” And he was about to 
lead his handful of cavalry forward, 
when the other, whose age gave him 
rather more prudence than was to be 
found in the hot head of young Mar- 
tin, checked him. 

«« We have somewhat more than a 
mile to the village,” he said; “ the 
first turning on the right leads directly 
to it. Advance quietly up the lane— 
I will divide the infantry on the flanks ; 
and, when within a hundred yards of 
the houses, we’ll charge with the bays 
onet, whilst you at the same time can 
make a rush with the lancers.”’ 

The words were hardly uttered 
when the eager boy was off at a trot, 
searcely attending to the advice that 
was shouted after him to be prudent, 
and let the infantry get well up before 
he charged. He moved up the lane, 
however, at a tolerably steady pace, 
and soon saw the infantry divided into 
two small and compact bodies, moving 
rapidly over the fields on his right and 
left, whilst a line of skirmishers re- 
plied to the sharp fire which was open- 
ed from the hamlet so soon as the 
Christinos came within range. At 
about two hundred yards from the 
nearest houses, the lane made a bend, 
and then leading onwards in a straight 
line, allowed Zurbano to see what was 
passing on a sort of plaza, or open 
space, in front of an old convent. A 
picket of horse and company of in- 
fantry were formed up, whilst two or 
three mounted officers, one of whom 
appeared to be of rank, were superin- 
tending a military execution. Two 
men, bareheaded, and with their arms 
tightly pinioned to their sides, were 
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placed on their knees opposite to a 
tiring party. Some confusion was 
apparent amongst the Carlists when 
Zurbano's cavalry came in sight, its 
approach not having been previously 
visible to them, owing to the narrow- 
ness of the lane, which was fringed 
with trees, and tall hedges. 

‘‘ Perez! Perez! a ellor !”* cried, or 
rather screamed young Martin, the in- 
stant the above scene burst on his 
view, and, driving his spurs into his 
charger, he dashed at a mad gallop 
over the deep and broken ground, 
closely followed by his men. Not- 
withstanding their furious speed, they 
had scarcely got over a quarter of the 
distance between them and the enemy, 
when the fatal word “fuego” was 
heard, quickly followed by the rattle 
of a dozen muskets; the two prisoners 
fell on their faces, and the Carlists, 
giving a hasty and ill-directed volley, 
were in full retreat out of the village. 
Martin followed closely on their track, 
and no quarter was given to those who 
came within reach of his or his men’s 
lances. The infantry, which came up 
a few moments later, joined in the pur- 
suit of the flying enemy, who were 
chased with great loss close under the 
walls of Guevara. Nearly sixty slain 
Carlists paid for the deaths of Perezand 
Quintanar, whose bodies were carried 
to Vittoria, and there interred. Colonel 
Zurbano, on learning the death of 
Perez, paid the tribute of a soldier’s 
grief, short but sincere, to the memory 
of a daring officer and a faithful fol- 
lower ; and long after the incident we 
have narrated, he was known toremem- 
ber and regret the irreparable loss he 
had sustained in Pablo Quintanar, who 
had rendered him invaluable services 
as an unpaid spy, prompted only by 
his attachment to the cause he had in 
secret espoused, and for which he so 
often suffered. His memory is still 
cherished amongst the hardy partisans 
of the late war. 





* A ellor !—at them !—the usual charging cry of the Spaniards, 
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ENGLAND, FRANCE, GERMANY, AND RUSSIA.* 


TueEre is a result, which a better 
acquaintance with the history of exist. 
ing nations, and the continually grow- 
ing experience of statesmen, are daily 
making more plain to the generality 


of mankind, and which is not without’ 


importance at the present moment, 
when Europe is only just free, if indeed 
she actually be so, from the danger of 
a general war :—it is this, that inter- 
national alliances can never be firmly 
based, and ‘never become lasting, un- 
less, in addition to ties of mutual inter. 
est, they be cemented by mutual sym- 
pathies of national ideas, and mutual 
resemblances of national character. 
The diplomatic history of all modern 
times will inevitably lead the careful 
stadent to a conclusion of this nature, 
and the examination, not always a very 
interesting one, of the endless family 
compacts by which modern Europe has 
partially been brought into the form it 
now assumes, will show how futile at« 
tempts have generally been to bolster 
up fictitious amities between people of 
opposite nations, and to make links for 
tribes of men, whom the differences 
of language, religion, morals, and poli- 
tical systems have rendered any thing 
but apt for association. Many a de- 
vastating war has been set on foot, 
and myriads of peaceable mortals have 
been plunged into the extremities of 
physical and moral evil, as much with- 
out their knowledge as against their 
will, merely with the object, on the 
part of their rulers, to force the forma- 
tion of affinities which never would 
have taken place of themselves, or to 
set on foot combinations which suc- 
ceeding generations have hastened to 
set aside. Alliances may no doubt be 
established by force, and maintained 
for longer or shorter periods by prin- 
ciples of national honour, or feelings 
of national interest ; but they do not, 
in such cases, add much to the strength 
of the people between whom they 
exist: on the contrary, they are causes 
of uneasiness, of secret jealousy, and 
of public expense: nor is an alliance 
with a nation of widely different ideas 
and wishes, though apparently advan- 
tageous, of half the real utility that one 


with a related or fellow-thinking 
people commonly tends to produce, 
even amidst unequal or disadvantae 
geous conditions. 

The attempts to amalgamate the 
Freneh and the Italians on the one 
hand, or the French and the Germans 
on the other; the endeavours, under 
our Plantagenets, to keep France and 
England under one and the same 
sceptre ; or, at a later period, the ex- 
periment of an European monarchy, 
which Napoleon tried in vain to com- 
plete—with all the wars by which 
they were attended, will be fresh in 
in every one’s recollection. These 
attempts, and others of a similar na~ 
ture, failed altogether, so many ele- 
ments of impossibility did they involve 
in the conditions which such political 
problems always require to besatisfied : 
but there are numberless others which, 
from their failure not having been so 
glaringly evident, though they have 
been nearly as wide of success; have 
not been so obvious to succeeding ge- 
nerations : and it is only when the un- 
expected occurrence of some curious 
anomaly takes place, that the long dor- 
mant cause is searched for and found. 
Such instances are those of Austria 
and Italy, Turkey and her Albanian 
provinces, England and Ireland, the 
Dutch and the French Netherlands, 
&e.,—instances where deep-seated na- 
tional antipathies, and an innate dissi- 
milarity of races, taking its origin in 
the night of remotest tradition, have 
perpetuated, to the present day, heart- 
burnings and political troubles, to the 
total extinction of which no proximate 
limits can with any probability be 
assigned. It is true that time, thegreat 
healer of all human woes, may pro- 
duce such changes in national cha- 
racter as to render two totally distinct 
tribes not only nearly similar to each 
other, but even sympathetically allied : 
just as, on the other hand, it may split 
a great family into two or more por- 
tions, which become more dissimilar 
and more hostile the longer the sepa- 
ration lasts. Thus the national anti- 
pathy between the Saxon and the Gael 
has become nearly effaced in the north- 
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ern portion of our island; that between 
the Saxon and the Cymri in the west ; 
while the hatred between the Saxon 
and the- Erse, though cooling down 
through secular periods, has been suf- 
ficiently fanned by bad government 
of past centuries on the part of the 
conquerors, and by bad conduct on the 
part of the conquered in the present, 
to keep smouldering on, even to the 
days in which we live. If ever there 
was an apparently unnatural separa- 
tion between two portions of a great 
people, torn asunder by casual political 
circumstances, that of the schism be- 
tween Great Britain and the United 
States was one of the most contrary 
to what might have been supposed 
possible: and yet, partly from circum- 
stances of place, partly from admixture 
of the North American settlers with 
people of all nations, the dissimilarity 
between these two branches of the Eng- 
lish family is increasing every year ; 
and, if ever the language of either 
should become much modified, they 
will probably constitute distinct types 
of the human race in future ages. 
France, by dint of unwearied efforts at 
centralization, and by the activity of 
her government, especially previous 
to the Great Revolution, has succeed- 
ed in amalgamating the various pro- 
vinces conquered by Louis XIV. with 
those subjugated by his predecessors. 
Austria, too, retains under her sceptre 
the Teuton, the Hun, the Bohemian, 
and the Pole—and that, too, without 
much difficulty ; whereas she is forced 
to hold his own stiletto at the Italian’s 
throat, and to use force, and even 
intrigue, to effect what by legislative 
prudence and political honour she has 
succeeded in doing in her transalpine 
dominions. In the Spanish peninsula 
the Ibero-Goth has extirpated, or is 
amalgamated with the Moor, and 
keeps under an unwilling yoke the 
Basque; at the same time, however, 
the Gothic family has split into two 
tribes that, with kindred languages 
and similar ideas, hate each other with 
the antipathy that only a Portuguese 
or Spaniard can know, and, if nature 
admitted it, would rend the Lusitanian 
slip from the continent, and place the 
Atlantic at least between them. 

Were a nation perfectly free to make 
its own alliances, there is no doubt 
but that it would be drawn towards 
those people with whom some previ- 
ous ties of family similitude existed :— 


but this is not often the case: when-_ 





ever it does so occur, however, it is an 
opportunity too precious to be lost, 
and, from its importance to the future 
welfare of a state, should never bene- 
glected. Toapply this to the present 
circumstances of England with regard 
to Europe, we wish distinctly to advo- 
cate the formation of those alliances, 
and the encouragement of those poli- 
tical connexions which have moral 
sympathies and natural inclinations to 
back them, in preference to those 
which have for a longer or a shorter 
time been founded on reasons of poli- 
tical expediency, and present few more 
benefits to be hoped for in future days : 
—we intend to recommend the friend- 
ship and alliance of the northern na- 
tions of this quarter of the world, in 
preference to those of the southern,— 
those of the Teutonic and Sclavonic, 
rather than those of the Gallic and 
Gallo-Roman tribes. In so doing, we 
beg it may be distinctly understood, 
that the absence of a political leaning 
to close friendship, does not imply a 
desire for political hostility :—all that 
we desire to urge is this, that it is 
better for England and Englishmen to 
associate themselves with the north. 
erns, until ameliorations of political 
institutions and national character shall 
render a closer union with the south- 
erns more desirable than it is at the 
present moment. It is a dreadful ex- 
tremity alone that can justify a recom- 
mendation to hostility ; but common 
prudence will, at all times, constitute a 
sufficient apology for a preference in 
the forming of friendship. 

Great Britain is essentially a mem- 
ber of the northern portion of Europe, 
not more by its geographical position 
than by the origin of its inhabitants, 
and by all the physical characteristics 
that constitute what is termeda nation. 
Her language, or rather her various 
tongues and dialects—the ethnical dis- 
tinctions of her people—their spirit of 
maritime enterprise, and their cool- 
ness and sobriety of character, consti- 
tute numerous points of resemblance 
between them and their relations of 
the Teutonic family. The same sort 
of similitude, only different in degree, 
exists between the English nation and 
the inhabitants of ancient Scandina- 
via; it is probably more close, in 
many points, than that with regard to 
the Germans, especially in a sturdy 
spirit of freedom, in maritime skill, 
and in what may be termed home-feel- 
ings, And again, there is also a like- 
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ness, though a more remote one, be- 
tween the English and the western 
tribes of the Sclavonic race. What- 
ever may be the kind and degree of 
affinity. naturally existing between 
Great Britain, Germany, Scandinavia, 
and Russia, the ties that unite them 
have been drawn much more closely 
by the political events of the last half 
century, and these nations have had 
to form a powerful and a holy union 
on a memorable occasion. On the 
other hand, the southern nations of 
Europe, allowance being made for the 
admixture of Gaelic and Celtic ele- 
ments in their composition, are now, 
whatever they may have been in 
former ages, of a very distinct moral 
if not physical type, and, taken as a 
class of mankind, present much fewer 
points of affinity with the English. 
The origin and structure of their lan- 
guage—their comparative want of in- 
dependent feelings—their deficiency 
in maritime and commercial enter- 
prise—and the impetuous rashness by 
which they are more or less marked— 
all these points, from whatever causes 
they may have arisen, draw a strong 
line of distinction between the two 
families. Without, dwelling on the 
advantages or disadvantages of the 
two sets of characteristics, and with- 
out at present indicating the good or 
bad qualities that co-exist in any of 
these nations, there can be no doubt 
of the fact as to Europe being mainly 
divided into great classes—the north- 
ern and southern; and we maintain 
that the natural position of England is 
in the former rather than the latter 
division. 

During the middle ages—during 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centu- 
ries, and especially during the eight- 
eenth, the wars that England waged 
on the continent of Europe were main- 
ly against the southerns; while the 
alliances she made, the good effects of 
which still endure, were with the 
northerns. This circumstance, caused 
in no small degree by affinity of races, 
has linked the national existence of 
England much more closely with that 
of her German and Scandinavian 
friends than with that of her Gallic and 
other neighbours; it was from this 
cause that the epithet of a natural 
enemy came to be bandied about from 
one side of the British Channel to the 
other, and that anti-Gallic feelings 
existed with considerable intensity in 
England, till towards the end of the 
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last century. At that period the 
French Revolution found too many 
advocates and admirers among the 
misguided portion of the British pub- 
lic, and a sort of esteem for the French 
nation was springing up, when the 
true character of that people became 
developed amid the horrors of the 
Reign of Terror, and their unjustifi- 
able aggressions successfully aided the 
honourable and right-thinking majo- 
rity of Britons in coercing the evil- 
disposed at home, in checking the 
infection of Gallomania, and in mak- 
ing that glorious stand for the liberties 
and moral good of Europe, which is 
one of the brightest spots not only in 
the national history of our country, 
but even in that of modern times. 
The national feelings throughout the 
last war were strongly and decidedly 
turned against France, and were as 
much excited in favour of Germany, 
of Sweden, of Holland, and of the 
southern victims of French ambition ; 
the peculiarities of the northern people 
were fully developed; andon the Holy 
Alliance being formed, the God of vic- 
tory gave it that rapid success for 
which the justice of its cause and the 
noble use made of its powers so well 
entitled it tohope. At the end of the 
great war, few advocates of an alliance 
with France could be found in Eng- 
land, whereas Germans, and subjects 
of the great power on the north-east 
of Europe, were received with open 
arms whenever they came. Since that 
period, proximity of situation between 
France and England, the existence of 
mutual commercial interests, and the 
frequency of personal intercourse, have 
greatly removed asperities of national 
feeling on the part of the English ; 
and political occurrences since 1830 
have given a still stronger impulse to 
a certain portion of our fellow-coun- 
trymen to make up to their French 
neighbours. it is true, that this soft- 
ened feeling on the part of England 
has not been met with corresponding 
cordiality on the other side of the 
Channel ; and that national antipathy, 
and even national hatred, exist there as 
strongly as ever: the stretching out of 
the hand of friendship has been entirely 
on the side of ourselves: the hand has 
been shaken, if at ail, only in a cold, 
heartless manner, by those to whom it 
was proffered ; and they now would be 
anxious to reply with blows, if they 
had the means and the spirit to strike, 
The advantage of the intercourse has 
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been entirely on the side of France ; 
English capital, English improve- 
ments, and English manners, have 
flowed into the country, and the civi- 
lization of the French has thereby re- 
ceived no small impulse; while, on 
the other hand, little French capital 
has found its way into Great Britain ; 
few improvements, except in the arts, 
have been derived from thence; and 
even within the last few months the 
French Government has opposed the 
granting of such fair concessions as 
might lead to the conclusion of an 
honourable commercial treaty : add to 
which, that the contagion of French 
political dogmas has not spared the 
British public, and a portion of our 
lower and manufacturing population 
have thence derived some of the wild 
and mischievous notions that cannot 
buat end, if unchecked, in their own 
ruin. The intercourse of England 
with the German and Scandinavian 
nations—and it is a providential cir- 
cumstance that it should have been so— 
has kept on undiminished, perhaps has 
been slowly augmenting, and has ever 
found appreciators and admirers among 
the nobler and more intellectual ranks 
of Englishmen. The sober, good 
sense of our Teutonic brethren, their 
practical progress in all the arts and 
sciences, in national prosperity, and 
in well-founded national happiness— 
all this has been esteemed as it de- 
served by the better portion of our 
fellow-countrymen, and has served as 
a counterpoise to what might other- 
wise have been the disastrous influence 
of France. During this period, how- 
ever—that is to say, since 18]5—the 
interests of England, falsely so called, 
and her oriental policy, much misun- 
derstood, added to the efforts of the 
friends of France in the Legislature, 
have led part of the British nation to 
entertain the most childish and exag- 
gerated apprehensions of the aggres- 
sions of a great nation far removed 
from our own shores, and the junior 
in standing of the leading European 
— he most strenuous efforts 

ave been made to originate and main- 
tain national jealousies and bad feel- 
ings between the English and the 
Russians ; the most extravagant mis- 
representations have been circulated 
of the acts and political intentions of 
that power; and the unthinking por- 
tion of British politicians, (by far the 
majority, that is to say,) have been 
taught, whatever their opinions on 
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home subjects might be, to consider 
Russia as the great northern Mam. 
moth, ready to swallow continental 
Europe at a gulp, and to pick its teeth 
with the bones of England. Nine out 
of ten of the political chatterers that 
make up the falsely so-called Liberal 
party, and not a few’ Conservatives, 
have brought themselves to that pitch 
of political strabism, that they consider 
*the Autocrat of all the Russias” as 
the actual incarnation of the mytholo- 
gical giant, whose defeat and slaughter 
by our old friend Jack amused the 
days of our infancy; and even in the 
Legislature, there are few of our 
gravest senators who can bring them- 
selves to discuss Russian policy with 
any thing like fairness ; while declama- 
tions against Russian tyranny, Russian 
ambition, and Polish misery, form a 
ready elap-trap topic whenever politi. 
cal humbug is scanty at home, and 
agitation finds itself at a discount. 

In the persuasion that the considera- 
tion of the present positions in which 
France, Germany, and Russia stand 
towards England, and the pointing out 
of the good and evil that may be ex- 
pected from our alliance with any of 
these nations, will tend to remove pre- 
judice, and favour the progress of 
truth, we proceed briefly to examine 
the actual influence that they are cal- 
culated to exercise on our own coun- 
try. We begin with France. 

It should never be forgotten, though 
it is too much lost sight of, that France 
is a country still suffering from the 
moral and political evils of her great 
revolution, the severe judgment which 
centuries of mismanagement on the 
part of government, and misconduct 
on the part of the aristocracy and the 
clergy, brought on that unhappy coun- 
try. That dreadful moral disease 
has left behind it the germs of future 
mischief seated in the heart’s core of 
the nation, to bring forth their pes- 
tilential fruit from time to time. The 
symptons of the ancient malady are 
renewed at various epochs, and a 
healthy condition of the nation is pro- 
bably still far removed. The forms 
of a republic exist no longer, but 
institutions based on republican ideas 
subsist in unmitigated tyranny; the 
social and moral degradation entailed 
by the overthrow of all religion still 
goes on, though a feeble church is 
nominally established, inadequate to 
the people’s wants : the absence of an 
improving spirit, and the want. of 
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habits of strenuousindustry, brought on 
by that state of political affairs, which 
made the mob lords of misrule, still 
hang as dead-weights upon the com- 
mercial and manufacturing efforts of 
the provincial population: while the 
centralizing system, joined to that of 
pecuniary equalization, exposed the 
whole country to the electrical excita- 
tion of whatever political party happens 
to have succeeded in the last scramble 
for place and power. The old aris- 
tocracy having passed a suicidal sen- 
tence on themselves since 1830, by 
tacitly withdrawing from the political 
scene, and the new self-created aristo- 
racy being in the full swing of politi- 
cal intrigue; the people suffering 
under the accumulated evils of harsh 
republican laws, fiscal rapacity, legis- 
lative extravagance, and the unchecked 
action of executive power ; the deposi- 
tories of power holding their authority 
on the doubtful title of a successful 
usurpation, and maintaining their slip- 
pery footing only by juggling the 
multitude out of that share of the regal 
spoils which they greedily promised ; all 
this keeps the French nation in such a 
state of feverish excitement, that for the 
last ten years it has had the responsible 
advisers of the crown changed every se- 
ven months, has had the head of thestate 
shot at five times, has had its annual ex- 
penditure increased every session, and 
at length when, by the bad faith of a 
profligate minister, it has incurred the 
responsibility of attempting to. set the 
whole world at war, it has found in 
the accounts of the treasury a deficit 
of thirty-two millions sterling ! The ex- 
ample of such a nation cannot be hon- 
ourable for England; its friendship 
cannot be desirable. The republican 
notions of France have worked quite 
enough misery in that country; they 
have caused far too much legal oppres- 
sion to its people, for us to make any 
importation of them into our own 
island, to add to the profligacy and 
the folly of our Radicals or our Char- 
tists. We want to borrow nothing from 
the centralizing system of France, to 
encourage propensities and experi- 
ments of the same kind, which many 
of our Whig statesmen are known 
toentertain—misery enough, and more 
than enough of political degradation 
and debility, is produced by the equali- 
zation-system in France, to give us 
any desire for superadding it to the 
openly avowed intention of the Radi- 
cals, and no-property boys on our own 
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side of the water:—our own aristocracy 
have been too much attacked by the 
illiberal portions of the press and the 
legislature, that we should wish to see 
their mischievous efforts at disorder 
encouraged by the example or the com- 
munications of the French popular 
party :—we see nothing in the political 
system of France, nothing in her 
political ideas, that we should be in- 
clined to adopt at home: we know of 
nothing in matters of government in 
which we have not an immeasurable 
superiority. The extreme jealousy 
of France in commercial matters and 
international trade, is not a good sub- 
ject of contemplation or imitation: it 
is true that French manufacturers are 
forced to take English goods and Eng- 
lish materials to a considerable extent ; 
but it is with extreme unwillingness, 
and only amid the loudest protestations 
from the press against the encroach- 
ing and monopolizing(!) spirit of 
Great Britain:—our own merchants 
and manufacturers, are far too fond of 
imposing duties and premiums to,their 
own advantage, and of crying out 
against any similar favour being grant- 
ed to the agriculturists, that we should 
try to give them any lift in their one- 
sided policy, by cutting a leaf out of 
the French commercial code ; and our 
own experimenters are quite numerous 
enough, without our trying to increase 
them by any additions borrowed from 
French speculators. In moral and . 
social matters, the state of political 
affairs in England for the last ten 
years has nat so much added to national 
morality, tothe good feeling, the habits 
of order and contentedness of our mid- 
dling and lower classes, that we should 
be justified in recommending an infu- 
sion of French deism or French probity : 
—we have Socialists and Owenites en- 
ough, without inviting any French 
Fourrierist, or Babeufite, or St Si- 
monian to come and initiate us in their 
amiable mysteries:—we have not too 
many respecters of property among our 
working classes, to render any increase 
of their folly at all to be wished for: our 
criminal law will not be mended by any 
precedent from the barbarous and 
atrocious condemnation of Madame 
Lafarge: inall these points we have no- 
thing, absolutely nothing, to wish to 
imitatefromthe French. Inourrelation 
with other countries, we conceive that 
the conduct of England can never be 
benefited by any turning aside to walk 
in the paths of France: that country, 
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smarting under the recollection of re- 
cent quailing before the other powers 
of Europe, and anxious to acquire, by 
no matter what means of violence, 
the might in Europe which its change 
of system in. 1830 has justly deprived 
it of, is tormented by an itching for 
war, from which Great Britain is 
fortunately exempt. From the narrow 
views, too, which it takes of continental 
policy, and from its absolute want of 
consideration forthe quiet and comfort 
of other nations, it is always ready for 
public mischief; and with the false no- 
tion, that it cannot lose but must gainina 
general struggle, there is nothing that 
the mass of the idle portion of the na- 
tion—theidle, talking, and though idle 
yet the actuating portion—desires so 
much as a time of general trouble. 
In all this, we have nothing to respect, 
nothing to imitate. We have far too 
long experienced the excellent effects of 
our oldinstitutions of all kinds, and our 
modern attempts at legislative im- 
provement have been too little satis- 
factory, that we should go to look for 
examples of good in a nation that has 
socompletely broken down in her politi- 
cal experiments as France. Hints to 
avoid evil, and notices of sunken rocks 
to be steered clear of by our political 
bark, we may indeed find in plenty 
among our Gallic neighbours ;—they 
who have worked out the problem of 
a republic built on the ruins of a mon- 
archy to its ultimate consequences of 
muilitary tyranny and political abase- 
ment—they who are now engaged in 
driving “ the monarchy of the middle 
classes” into the ditch from which it 
will never again rise. Would we see 
what is to be expected from the over- 
throw of an ancient landed aristocracy, 
a project much recommended in Eng- 
land three or four years ago, we should 
enquire whether the French people have 
become more free in reality by having 
done so, than they were before they 
began? and whether all the feudal 
usages to which they were subjected 
in former days, were heavier draw- 
backs on their exertions, than the in- 
numerable exactions of the fiscal and 
legal authorities now are? — We should 
ascertain whether the people were not 
more protected against the tyranny of 
supreme authority by their natural 
lords, than they now are against the 
unshielded action of the law? Whether 
modern municipal councils, mayors, 
and prefects, are less subservient to 
the crown or the minister, than the 


bailies and councillors of former 
days?—What is the difference be- 
tween a lettre de cachet, and a writ of 
preventive imprisonment, with trial 
before a packed jury ?—And which is 
the best, voluntary enrolment, a mode- 
rate army, and the respect of foreign 
nations, or military conscription, an 
immense permanent force, and the 
distrust and dislike of all neighbour- 
ing people? Our Radical legislators, 
if they considered or cared for the 
results of their theories and their ac- 
tions, could not do better than look at 
the ills under which France groans; 
and test their principles by practical 
examples ready made to their hands. 

What is really good in France, 
should be admired and imitated by us 
as carefully as what is bad should be 
shunned. Thus, the spirit of public 
forbearance in matters of social opin- 
ion and conduct—a spirit that has 
survived from before the great Revo- 
lution, and prevents much of that ma- 
licious uncharitableness which secta- 
rian differences and fanatical enthusi- 
asm have brought to such a fearful 
pitch of intensity in England—a spirit 
of scientific and literary industry, 
which would do honour to the learn- 
ed classes in any people, and a gene- 
rally diffused love and respect for the 
fine arts ;—these are points in which 
we need not fear to imitate the 
French; but from any thing that ori« 
ginates in their democratic or irreli- 
gious opinions, we should hold our- 
selves widely aloof. 

To advert briefly to the Germans: 
we know of so few bad points in their 
national character—taking all the 
Germanic tribes as members of one 
vast family—that there is no small 
difficulty in singling them out. The 
nations that occupy the centre of 
Europe, have not been subjected to 
such a tremendous social disorganiza- 
tion as the French ;—they have not 
been revolutionized ; and they have 
not had the bad effects of such politi- 
cal maladies developed among them. 
As for faults arising from a democra- 
tic tendency, they have none. There 
are a few wild-headed men among 
them, no doubt, but much fewer than 
among ourselves. It is not for us to 
apprehend political contamination 
from Germany ; on the contrary, it is 
for the Germans to be afraid of it 
from us—and they are so. The 
German legislators, who are sincerely 
anxious for the welfare of their fel- 
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low-citizens, look with suspicion on 
the political quacks and agitators that 
obstruct our public assemblies ; they 
are afraid of the influence of their opi- 
nions ; and they regard us as danger- 
ous only in an inferior degree to the 


French. We are bound to admit, on 
the other hand, that some of our best 
and wisest statesmen blame the Ger. 
mans for carrying out their monarch- 
ical and aristocratical ideas rather too 
far ; but it cannot be denied, that from 
the good feeling prevalent through- 
out the German states, and from the 
reciprocal kindness of manner that 
subsists between the governors and the 
governed, there are no people practi- 
cally more happy, or more mildly 
ruled. Whether we look at the dig- 
nified but paternal sway of Austria, 
at least on the northern side of. the 
Alps, or at the highly enlightened 
and fraternal dominion of the Prus- 
sian monarchs, as well as at the good- 
natured simplicity of most of the 
smaller governments, it is impossible 
not to feel respect and good-will for 
German politicians. In their social 
relations we have nothing to lose by 
close contact with them. The inha- 
bitants of Vienna, it is true, are not 
to be imitated in some of their prac- 
tices, especially in the higher walks 
of life; nor is the prevalent love of 
gambling to be apologized for any 
more in the Germans than it is in the 
French ;—still they are a sober steady 
set of people, with as little harm in 
them as most others; and tlrey will 
stand a very fair comparison with 
their Anglo-Saxon brethren. The 
heads of the Germans are apt to run 
a wool-gathering both in religious 
and philosophical matters ; but these 
are subjects rather above the plain 
comprehensions of us unsophisticated 
islanders ; and by the time our Ger- 
man friends come to understand each 
other, or themselves, we shall probably 
be able to pick out the good part of 
their systems for our own benefit. 
We should certainly avoid the wild 
dreaminess of their mystical systems ; 
but their patient and laborious spirit 
of research, their thorough. going de- 
termination of diving to the bottom 
of all matters scientific, literary, or 
political, and their faculty of linking 
together their results in lucid systems 
and practical plans—all this calls for 
an Englishman's unqualified admira- 
tion. The warmth of their religious 
feelings, whatever their denominations 
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may be, and the tolerance universal! 
practised by all sects towards pre | 
other, constitute two of the most ami- 
able and the most valuable features of 
the German character. It will be 
long in England before we have either 
so much true piety among us, or 80 
much real charity. 

The Russians, a hundred years ago, 
were only assuming their station 
among the civilized nations of Europe; 
but, though their empire has been gra- 
dually on the increase, till in its un- 
wieldy extent it occupies no small 
portion of the globe, apprehensions 
of their influence in Western Europe, 
and of their possible aggrandizement, 
were not generally entertained till 
after the late war. Russia was cer- 
tainly a first-rate power at the end of 
the last century, and had her due 
weight in Europe ;—but the public 
press respected her ; and it lias only 
been within the last five-and-twenty 
years that she has been pointed out 
as the bugbear of England, the colos- 
sus of the north, and the incubus of 
the world. Russia has done very little 
to justify the extraordinary virulence 
of prejudice that exists against her; 
and if the circumstances under which 
she has been and is at present placed 
be fairly considered, most of the ac- 
cusations brought against her will fall 
to the ground. When, by the defeats 
of the Tartars, and the first conquests 
over the Ottomans, Russia found her- 
self assuming the stability and consis- 
tency of an European rather than an 
Asiatic power; and when, after the 
defeat of the Swedish madman, and the 
efforts of the great Peter, she had de- 
finitively assumed a befitting station 
among the Christian and civilized na- 
tions of the world, the immense ex- 
tent of her territory, however rude 
and scanty its inhabitants, and how- 
ever loosely some parts might cohere, 


forced her to adopt an almost exclu- , 


sively military policy, and to be 
ready to wield her arms for defence 
not less than for aggression. That 
she should have obtained the Finnish 
provinces of her northern territory, 
the Lithuanian and Polish districts of 
her middle frontier, and the countries 
conquered from Turkey on her south- 
ern, is not to be construed into the 
working of a more restless ambition 
than has possessed other nations, 
when the peculiar circumstances of 
the populations, both conquering and 
conquered, are taken into account; 
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and when we reflect that foreign con- 
quest and aggression were considered, 
at that time, to be legitimate objects 
of pursuit by all nations in the world. 
It is true that similar occurrences 
could not now take place in Europe, 
without exciting reprobation ; and the 
great partition of Poland showed that 
the sense of civilized nations as to the 
true principles of national law and 
public justice was much ameliorated : 
—we do not say that such aggressions 
were devoid of ambition, and were not 
in many points indefensible ; but we 
assert, that any other nation placed 
under the same circumstances as Rus- 
sia then was, would have acted in 
the same manner. France, which 
attempted universal robbery under 
Napoleon, and England, which has 
taken such wide steps towards the sub. 
jugation of the Eastern Indies, cannot 
with good consciences fling any re- 
proaches of ambition against Russia. 
The position that this great power has 
at length made for herself is this, that 
she occupies the wide chasm between 
European civilization and Asiatic bar- 
barism: that she unites under’ her 
sway numerous Christian tribes more 
or less civilized, who are thrown in 
contact on her frontiers with some of 
the wildest and most warlike of the 
uncivilized and heathen people of 
Asia: and that, as a necessary conse- 
quence, the war of knowledge against 
ignorance must go on, and the bloody 
amalgamation must be made, which 
has ever been the fate of large divi- 
sions of mankind when they are thrown 
together in physical contact, though 
wide from each other in moral culti-. 
vation. As for the last troubles in 
Poland, or the war still going on 
against the Circassians, it is sufficient 
to observe that subsequent events in 
the first case, and many co-existing 
ones in the second, are to be alleged 
in justification of the conduct of Rus- 
sia. It is now well known that it was 
only the false-grounded agitation pro- 
duced by the empty boastings of 
French Liberals after the events of 
July 1830, that put ideas of revolt in- 


to the heads of the misguided Poles. - . 


They had few causes for discontent, 
and no real ones for revolt: and had 
it not been for the aggressive spirit of 
French republican propagandism, the 
Poles would have gone on improving 
under the just and merciful dominion 
of the Czar. Doubtless the heroic 

eeds of that unfortunate people en- 
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title them to the admiration of Europe 
for their individual courage; but had 
not Russia repressed that revolution, 
had she not thereby boldly and deter- 
minedly come forward to put an im- 
mediate check on the pernicious in- 
fluence of French opinion and French 
example, every constituted monarchy 
in Europe might at this day have been 
degraded into a republic; and France, 
that is to say, the mob of Paris, would 
have assumed the dictatorship which 
Russia is accused of wishing to pos- 
sess. The use made by Russia of her 
victory on that occasion, reflects great 
credit on her spirit as a nation: no re- 
bellion of the same magnitude and 
danger, was ever followed by fewer 
vindictive measures—to no subjects 
who had so violently rejected the au- 
thority of government, was the confi- 
dence of the monarch ever so speedily 
restored. Poland is now once more 
in the path of order and happy obe- 
dience, and is destined to attain that 
vigour by consolidation with the Rus- 
sian empire, which, in an isolated con- 
dition, she never could have hoped 
for. These fortunate results are due 
chiefly to the personal good qualities 
of the emperor—one of the most hon- 
ourable, enlightened, and amiable 
princes that ever filled an European 
throne ; and they have also been great- 
ly promoted by the moderate but firm 
conduct of the eminent statesmen who 
are at the head of affairs in the Rus- 
sianempire. With regard to Circas- 
sia, Russia has exactly the same ex- 
cuse that England has with the Asia- 
tic tribes on her north-western fron- 
tiers, and a far better one than the 
French can allege for their conquests 
in Africa. It is indeed much to be 
wished that an amicable arrangement 
could be come to in the Caucasus, and 
that the great work of peaceful civili- 
zation should be allowed to proceed : 
it would be far better for western na- 
tions to offer their good services to 
effect such a settlement, than to waste 
their temper and their reason in idle 
exclamation, against ‘ the inordinate 
ambition of Russia.” 

The inhabitants of the immense 
Russian empire comprehend so man 
distinct tribes, that they ‘may call 
themselves the cousins, if not the bro- 
thers of the rest of the human race: 
it is difficult, therefore, to say with 
what precise portion of them an affi- 
nity to the English people exists. Of 
this, however, there is no doubt, that 
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the inhabitants of Russia proper are 
not at all likely to become similar to 
the southerns, according as they get 
more and more civilized: while it is 
no less true that the upper classes, 
and especially the high nobility of 
Russia, will bear a most honourable 
comparison for their really good qua- 
lities with the corresponding classes 
of any country. The high refinement 
and the multifarious accomplishments 
of Russian nobles and Russian states- 
men and diplomatists, entitle them to 
universal respect wherever they are 
known: and the conduct and charac- 
ter of the members of the imperial 
family, their elevated generosity of 
spirit, their unaffected simplicity and 
goodness of heart, their courage and 
their princely bearing, place them very 
high indeed among the royal houses 
of Europe. It is far better to culti- 
vate the friendship of, and to form an 
intimate alliance with, a young and 
vigorous power like Russia, with her 
various populations promising to dis- 
tinguish themselves in all the branches 
of human skill and industry, imbued 
too with an uncorrupted spirit of 
respect for constituted authorities, 
than to endeavour to curry favour 
with a power which has thrown itself 
into the descent of political degrada- 
tion, and the subjects of which have 
more of the elements of disorganiza- 
tion than of improvement among them ; 
while, from their innate spirit of rest- 
less discontent, they cannot but con- 
tinue for a long time to be oauses of 
annoyance and distrust to their neigh- 
bours. Russia is likely to become not 
only a producing, but also a manufac- 
turing country—and that too on ascale 
which the world has as yet no notion 
of: the moral, the social, and the ci- 
vilizing influence which she in her 
turn will some day exercise on the 
world, cannot but be immense: she 
must become a commercial as well as 
a political power ; and if her progress 
be only as sound as it has hitherto 
been rapid, the limits of her moral 
and physical strength will be difficult 
to be assigned. The energies and 
the efforts of such a nation as this, are 
much better objects for Englishmen 
to contemplate, than those of the dege- 
nerate nations of southern Europe. 
Britons may strengthen their national 
character, and add new spirit to their 
own by associating with northern 
allies: whereas the company of de- 
generated southerns, who are already 
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in the period of national decline, 
can only tend to weaken and corrupt 
their best principles. 

On the other hand there is infinitely 
more good-will towards England 
among the Germans and the Russians, 
than among the French or any other 
people of southern Europe. Our bre- 
thren of the north admire the manly 
and straightforward spirit that charac- 
terizes us, whereas our neighbours 
in the south regard it only as insolence 
and pride: the former, like ourselves, 
know that a people are only then 
happy when every individnal is kept 
in his proper p!ace, and that the force 
and dignity of a country depend in- 
timately upon the good order and regu- 
larity preserved among its inhabitants: 
the latter, on-the contrary, are rest- 
lessly trying to realize theories of 
equality, and are hastening by inter- 
nal divisions to make themselves at 
once debilitated and contemptible. 
The Germans have always been our 
right hearty good friends and rela- 
tions ; the Russians are equally will- 
ing to become our warm allies and 
supporters, whether in arts or arms ; 
the French on the contrary are now 
more jealous of us than ever, and hate 
us with a hatred that is the fiercer from 
its having been long pent up ordiverted 
from its purpose: they not only pro- 
claim themselves our national enemies, 
but they glory in it. 

This will be seen more clearly if we 
advert to the present state of the East- 
ern question, which in real fact is that of 
the peace of Europe, or rather of the 
preponderance of the well-disposed 
and the orderly over the brawlers and 
brouillons of this quarter of the world. 
Russia, whatever it may please demo- 
cratical writers and hunters after 
cheap popularity to assert as to her 
unbounded spirit of aggression and 
intrigue, has shown rare moderation 
towards Turkey ever since the conclu- 
sion of the general peace in1815. The 
advantages given her by her arms she 
has not abused ; her territory has not 
been unduly aggrandized; her claims 
on Turkey have been neither excessive, 
nor harshly enforced. She has ale 
ways stood by the Sultan as his ready 
and consistent friend; and though, 
from the mere circumstance of locality, 
she must feel a nearer interest in the 
fate of the Turkish empire than the 
western nations of Europe, while, from 
the relations that have long subsisted 
between the two people, she is in the 
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position of a powerful and respected 
friend rather than of an equal and in- 
different ally, no act has yet been 
committed by her that can at all war- 
rant the accusation of usurpation and 
illegitimate protection which have so 
commonly been thrown out against her. 
If Russia has played the part of an 
usurping protector towards Turkey, 
France has done it much more to- 
wards Spain, Austria towards south- 
ern Italy, and England towards Por- 
tugal. Ever since the formation, how- 
ever, of the treaty of Unkiar-Skelessi, 
Russia has done anything but gain 
ground with the Porte: she has taken 
no unfair advantage of the clauses, 
secret or patent, of that compact ; and 
she has allowed it to expire without 
seeking to renew her advantages in 
any way that can give umbrage to the 
rest of the great powers. With re- 
gard to the late phases of the Turco- 
Egyptian question, the acts and the di- 
plomacy of Russia have been more open 
and straightforward than those of any 
other European power perhaps ever 
were before. Her enlightened states- 
men saw the true bearing of the ques- 
tion, and knew whereinthe real balance 
of power in Europe consisted: they 
were fully aware of the intrigues of 
France,and of the secret intentions of 
the anarchical party in that country to 
support the pasha at the expense of 
the sultan; they proposed the coali- 
tion of the great powers for the equi- 
table adjustment of that quarrel, which 
France would have been only too glad 
to turn into a source of universal mis- 


‘chief ; and they had the signal honour | 


of devising and effecting the union 
which has been crowned with such 
decided success. It is no small credit 
at the same time, we are bound to con- 
fess, to the administration of our own 
foreign department, that it should have 
been in such accurate information con- 
cerning the real condition of Syria, and 
the actual strength of the pasha, as to 
have at once discarded the false and insi- 
dious assertions of the French abroad, 
and the admirers of French alliance 
at home: it does England honour, that 
while she has acted in a perfectly 
straightforward and honourable man- 
ner towards France, she showed that 
she estimated her friendship at no 
more than it was worth. We hail the 
treaty of the 15th July as one of the 
most happy events of modern diplo- 
mucy, and we trust that the good feel- 
ing it has produced between British 
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and Russian statesmen will become 
universal, not only between the two 
governments, but also between the 


two people. During the recent oper- 
ations in Syria, Russia has stood 
aloof in a manner that has at once as- 
tonished and silenced her detractors : 
she held a moderate naval and mili- 
tary force ready at the summons of 
her ally the sultan ; she gave the most 
frank and cordial assurances of her 
disinterestedness ; and in the short 
course of warlike proceedings, which 
have terminated in the submission of 
the rebellious pasha, she has not fired 
a single gun in defence of the Otto- 
man flag. 

What has been the conduct of 
France in this affair? It has at length 
transpired, by the public declarations 
of her ejected and disappointed Min- 
isters, that the “beral party of that 
nation have all along been the secret 
advisers and stimulators of Mehe- 
met Ali; that they have blinded and 
deceived him with exaggerated state- 
ments of their own power and inten- 
tions, in the same way as they deceiv- 
ed Poland to her ruin. It is pretty 
evident to whoever can add two and 
two together, that the French admiral 
at the mouth of the Dardanelles con- 
nived at, if he was not secretly in- 
structed to favour, the treachery of 
the Capitan-pasha and the delivery of 
the Ottoman fleet. It is proved by 
papers found in the French Foreign 
Office after M. Thiers’s dismissal, that 
he was secretly encouraging Mehemet 
Ali to reject the mediation of the four 
powers, at the very time that, in his 
official notes to the British Cabinet, 
he asserted that he was doing the con- 
trary. While France was acting thus, 
she was launching out, through all the 
organs of her press, in the most vio- 
lent invectives against the Punic faith 
of England, the rapacity of Russia, 
and the imbecility of the two German 
powers. M. Thiers, with the profli- 
gacy of a republican parvenu, said 
openly, in certain Parisian salons, 
that he would set on foot a system of 
propagandism against Germany and 
Italy. He has not denied this fact 
when taxed with it in the Chamber: 
and one of his colleagues has openly 
admitted, in a public debate of the 
Deputies, that it was the intention of 
his Cabinet to effeet a temporary (per- 
manent?) occupation of the Balearic 
islands. There has. never been an in- 
stance within the present century of 
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such dishonourable and profligate di- 
plomatic conduct on the part of any 
Government as that of which M. 
Thiers’s administration has been pro- 
ved guilty in the face of all Europe. 
His Cabinet has, however, been play- 
ing almost as false a game towards 
the French nation as towards foreign 
powers ; for it has excited the worst 
passions of the worst portion of the 
people—the political mob of the capi- 
tal—and has not hesitated to compro- 
mise the safety and the industry of the 
quiet industrious populations of the 
provinces, in order to please the hun- 
gry and rapacious crowd of expect. 
ants of all kinds with which Paris is 
infested. Fortunately for the sake of 
France, the manufacturing and com- 
mercial classes have taken the alarm ; 
and now that the inadequacy, not only 
of their military and naval prepara- 
tions, but also of their * sinews of 
war,” (we allude to the deficit of thir- 
ty-two millions sterling, while in a 
state of peace, be it observed,) has 
been brought tolight, they will derive 
from these circumstances additional 
arguments to prevent a conflagration. 

One of the men who had the cour- 
age to come forward at a time when 
all the rest of the nation—or rather a 
noisy part of the nation—were bluster- 
ing about war, was M. de Lamartine. 
This gentleman, whose poetical powers 
are generally esteemed more highly 
than his political lucubrations, had 
nevertheless been long enough in the 
East, and had acquired a sufficiently 
accurate view of the true interests of 
France with regard to the rest of Eu- 
rope, to see at once through the shal- 
low pretences set up by the men in 
office; and he published, as early as 
September last, three very remark- 
able letters, under the title of—* La 
Question d Orient, La Guerre, Le 
Ministéere,” in which, with great luci- 
dity of thought and force of expres- 
sion, he explained the actual state of 
the case as it is now known to all 
Europe. He pointed at the fallacy 
of attempting to maintain that the in- 
tegrality of the Ottoman empire would 
be best preserved by a partial dismem- 
berment; and he showed the insin- 
cerity of the assertion, that France 
had been duped and insulted by the 
Four Powers, He demonstrated the 
policy of rescuing the oppressed po- 
pulation of Syria from the tyran- 
nical exactions of Mehemet Ali; and 
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he urged his country to come frankly 
forward, admit her mistake, and make 
an amicable coalition with the other 
arbiters of European destinies. For- 
tunately for France, similar views 
were entertained by the honourable 
and enlightened statesman who then 
filled the office of her ambassador in 
England ; and on the formation of 
the present Cabinet, the only course 
of policy that the country could safely 
pursue, was at once courageously 
avowed and acted on. It is most ear- 
nestly to be hoped by the friends of 
France that this policy will continue 
to receive the cordial support of the 
legislature, and that similar counsels, 
systematically persevered in, will ulti- 
mately bring that country within the 
limits of social reason and public 
honour. 

We confess, however, that, on look- 
ing calmly at the present condition of 
France with regard to the rest of 
Europe, we see in it many causes for 
apprehension, and that we can assign 
no probable limits to the existence of 
such causes. The extraordinary viru- 
lence of enmity against England, and 
against all regularly constituted go- 
vernments, which broke out in France 
at the end of last summer, and has 
since continued unabated among. a 
considerable portion of the nation, is 
a most fearful element of trouble, that 
will probably endure for a long time. 
France, it should be remembered, is a 
military republic, with an arbitrary 
government at its head; actuated, on 
the one hand, by an overweening idea 
of self-importance anda thirst for 
extra-territorial aggression; and on 
the other, by a cordial detestation of 
its supreme authorities and the reign- 
ing dynasty, by whom it feels itself to 
have been politically swindled; a pas- 
sion for the extension of the frontier 
to the Rhine, and the obtaining of a 
preponderance in Italy ; with a strong 
but indefinite wish for revenge against 
Russia, on account of Poland and Mos- 
cow, and an earnest desire to humble 
England in any way that may be pos- 
sible: such is the prevailing notion 
of the best foreign policy for France 
entertained by nine-tenths of her 
talkers: (we say nothing of Spain, 
nor the mistake of England in making 
the Quadruple Alliance ;) while with 
regard to home policy, the people, dis- 
gusted with their burdens, and with 
the corruptionsof thesystem by which 
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they are governed, falsely imagine 
that in an extension of the popular 
method of government, as they term 
it, they shall find a remedy for the 
evils of which they complain. The 
present King of France stands exactly 
in the position of an Italian podesta 
of the middle ages,—of one of those 
successful usurpers, who, called in by 
the people of some state to free them 
from the oppression, real or fancied, of 
their governors, cajoled them with the 
fairest words, and in the end esta- 
blished a tyranny far more corrupt 
and insupportable than that which he 
was summoned to remove. The peo- 
ple are more or less of this opinion ; 
and the feelings of the nation for 
Louis-Philippe vary from cool disaf- 
fection to cordial and virulent hatred. 


“He lives with the sword of Damocles 


over his head, and maintains a hollow 
and precarious sway over a fickle and 
dissatisfied people :—it is true, that 
from a sense of his own interest, and 
also from a knowledge of the positive 
weakness of France, the King is averse 
to war, and is for the maintenance of 
La paix a tout prix; but let any sud- 
den combination bring the noisy and 
profligate party into power again, let 
the infirmities of age, or the more 
steady aim of a new assassin’s hand, 
affect the existence of Louis-Philippe, 
and the whole edifice of the present 
Government of France will come down 
with a crash and a dust that will sur- 
prise the unthinking portion of Eu- 
rope. There is every reason to ex- 
pect that a war of aggression on the 
part of France will then immediately 
ensue ; she will then have her military 
and republican propensities uncon- 
trolled; and it should be remembered, 
a military republic is always an aggres- 
sive power. She will commit some 
act of insult or hostility against one or 
other of the: European states, and will 
justify them in taking measures for the 
final abatement of such a nuisance. 
The present language of the French 
press, which is of the most insulting 
and opprobrious kind towards Eng- 
land in particular, and the other great 
powers in general ; the wild doctrines 
of universal levelling preached up by 
the Republican party, with the Abbe 
de Lamennais at its head, and the no. 
property writers at its tail—doctrines 
which we know to be on the spread, 
and language which we see is approv- 
ed rather than reprobated—these show 
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what Europe will have to expect from 
a change of dynasty, and almost from 
a change of ministry in that inflam- 
mable country. We have no doubt 
that the allied powers of the north— 
Russia, Austria, and Prussia, that is 
to say—will behave with becoming 
prudence and firmness whenever the 
day of trial arises ; and we most ear- 
nestly hope that England will be pre. 
pared to act with them, and so con- 
sult its best and highest interests, ra- 
ther than make the same mistake 
which she did in 1830, and approve of 
revolutions abroad that may run very 
near to produce corresponding changes 
athome. There will be no safety for 
Europe, no security for her permanent 
peace, until the aristocratical element 
is restored in France to its due share 
of influence and authority ; but to 
effect this, the whole constitution and 
even the territorial division of the 
country must be altered. Should 
such a measure become desirable in 
the event of a general war, the allied 
powers will be fully justified in treat- 
ing France with a high hand, and in 
taking such ample securities for a 
better order of things in future as they 
might and ought to have done in 1815, 
France must either hasten to become 
a strictly commercial and agricultural 
country, laying aside her views of pro- 
pagandism and foreign aggression—a 
thing we believe utterly impossible,— 
or else when she next goes to war she 
must expect, notwithstanding the for- 
tifications of Paris (!) to see her terri- 
tories roundly clipped, and her politis 
cal organization remodelled. Mean- 
while, since France, to use a common 
expression, a mis le marché dans nos 
mains, and since her people are 
openly manifesting their antipathy for 
the English not only asa government 
but as a people, we think that we are 
fully justified in not coinciding with 
the babblers about the advantages of a 
fraternal alliance with the Grande 
Nation, but rather in strongly urging 
the propriety of entering into closer 
and more congenial bonds of friend- 
ship with the nations of northern and 
eastern Europe, between whom and 
ourselves there already exist strong 
similarities of habits and feelings, and 
for one and all of whom the widely- 
tempered forms of aristocratic, religi- 
ous, and monarchical government are 
as the sheet-anchor of hope, and the 
polar star of policy. 
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A New expedition has been fitted 
eut, to make its way up the Niger, 
and try once more to open a com- 
munication with the interior. To ex- 
peditions of this order, and confined 
to this purpose, we believe that the 
English nation will cordially give its 
consent. African civilisation, the 
hope of giving the advantages of 
European knowledge, arts, and com- 
forts, to the millions of our fellow 
men who cover this vast central por- 
tion of the world, would be among the 
most natural, justifiable, and philan- 
thropic purposes that could animate 
the efforts of a great and humane 
people. Africa, too, contains what 
would amply repay our labours ; vast 
mineral wealth, a boundless variety of 
those products which add to the en- 
joyments, the food, and the power of 
man. Immense regions hitherto un- 
explored, and lying under the very la- 
titudes where natural fertility might 
have the finest conceivable advan- 
tages; all these would amply justify 
the most lavish national exertion, 
even if we had no higher objects than 
pecuniary profit. But the opportu- 
nity of introducing intellectual light 
into the primeval place of intellectual 
darkness; morals into the centre of 
habitual barbarism ; and Christianity, 
with its social wisdom, its lofty ener- 
gies, and its imperishable rewards, 
into the very den of savage passions, 
and cruel superstitions, would be an 
object, in itself, nobler and more illus- 
trious, than all that could ever be 
achieved by human ambition. 

None can more willingly give credit 
to the intentions of the first advocates 
of African freedom than ourselves. 
The trade was a national crime; 
though its horrors had long been so 
little known, that its criminality was 
not felt by the nation. It is to the 
infinite honour of England, that the 
actual condition of this dreadful traf- 
fic was no sooner fairly brought be- 
fore the national eye, than they were 
met by the national reprobation. But 
the topie was too tempting to Whig- 
gism, sectarianism, and to the bitter 
restlessness of religious and political 
schisms of all shapes, to be adopted in 
the spirit of real reformation. It 
flourished in fiery harangues, it round- 
ed the paragraphs of declaimers 


against all authority, it served as a 
new and showy bait for popularity 
among the worn-out or the desperate 
contrivances of parties of every ori- 
gin, of every shade of discording 
principle, and every project of nation- 
al evil. Wilberforce, an honest man, 
and sincere in his labours, must have 
often been astonished to find himself 
followed by the rabble who figured in 
the early days of the controversy. 
He doubtless shrank from their per- 
sonal intercourse. But it is a notori- 
ous fact, that in England every re- 
volutionist instantly adopted the cla- 
mour of a “negro advocate” as a 
part of his profession, and that in 
France, the Assembly, stained with 
the king’s blood, had no language too 
strong for their abhorrence of “ negro 
sufferings.” Marat, Danton, Robes- 
pierre, the whole generation of those 
half fiends, whose only maxim of po- 
litical Pew Og was massacre, 
were * abolitionists ;” and the whole 
tribe of their admirers in England 
followed their example. That many 
manly and pure minds were among 
the early abolitionists, is fully ac- 
knowledged ; but that the question 
was seized on by others, who regard. 
ed it merely as a cheap display of 
humanity, a dashing exhibition of 
feclings that cost them nothing but 
words; and a lucky opportunity of 
lavishing insult on all monarchies, the 
British included, is as perfectly clear 
as any other matter of history. All 
the sectaries raised a general chorus. 
Every sanctified cobbler who long- 
ed for an easier trade than shoe- 
mending, harangued on the “ Slave 
Trade.”’ The tabernacle resounded ; 
the tub groaned forth; every little 
disturber in a village, longing to find 
his obscure nonsense in a newspaper, 
instantly got up an address; and 
every profligate politician, eager to 
work his way into Parliament through 
the sewers of faction, made it the 
theme of his rabble oratory. 

We now have the most public 
declarations, that all the old abuses 
are at this moment in action fifty- 
fold; that the sea is covered with 
slave ships; and that the wretched 
beings who have fallen into the hands 
of those sons of Mammon who traflic 
in human flesh and blood, are subject 
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to miseries more startling than ever. 
But what is the remedy proposed by 
those persons? A new establishment, 
or set of them, on the African coast. 
In fact, a repetition on a larger, and 
therefore a more destructive scale than 
those which have already failed. There 
are to be factories, and of course go- 
vernors, and secretaries, and all the 
other paraphernalia of colonial go- 
vernments. We do not charge the 
proposers of those happy inventions 
with intending to manage their pa- 
tronage. Of their intentions we know 
nothing, though of their machinery 
we know much, But we are fully 
convinced that no such scheme will 
ever succeed in civilizing Africa. The 
attempt has been made for almost a 
couple of centuries; surely a suffi- 
ciently long time for an experiment. 
Sierra Leone, that latest, most sys- 
tematic of trials, has been an acknow- 
ledged sepulchre of European life. 
The obvious fact is, that no settle- 
ment on the coast of Western Africa, 
where the pestilence of the hot and 
humid soil has not more corrupted the 
air than the habits of the slave trade 
have corrupted the people, offers a 
rational hope of success. It is clear 
that every enterprise in that quarter 
must be abortive ; and we again assert 
that nothing but the most desperate 
rashness or the most reckless disre- 
gardof that wise economy which ought 
to superintend the great revenue of 
Christian benevolence, can longer 
urge the public to efforts which carry 
in their nature the seeds of national 
misfortune. 

But we are not left to the authority 
of rumour. The Parliamentary re- 
turns settle the question. As if the 
fiat of nature, as well as the laws of 
morality, stamped the slave trade with 
an especial abhorrence, and found for 
the traflic of fiends a spot not unworthy 
of them, the whole slave coast is per- 
haps the most deadly of all the swamps 
of the globe. A return presented to 
Parliament no further back than Feb- 
ruary last, and which has been repu- 
lished in the Z'imes, gives the follow- 
ing detail of those wretched settle- 
mente. Nothing can be more fright- 

ul :— 


The existing British settlements in 
Western Africa are scattered over a line 
of coast, which, from St Mary’s on the 
Gambia west, to Fernando Po eastward 
(situate beyond the mouths of the Niger) 
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is about 2000 miles in extent, and conse- 
quently presents considerable diversity in . 
climate, soil, surface, and geological struc- 
ture; but every where exhibits the same 
remarkable hostility to the European con- 
stitution. The most uniform and characs 
teristic feature of the climate is its exces< 
sive humidity, which may be estimated 
from the fact, that more rain fell at Sierra 
Leone on two successive days (the 22d and 
23d of August) in 1828, than falls in Bri- 
tain, upon an average of years, throughout 
the whole year.” 


A remittent fever, which seizes 
every body here, soon settles the 
question to most, and the remainder 
are probably invalids for life. Then 
follows a melancholy bill. of mortal- 
ity :— 

“ The whole number of white troops 
employed at the various settlements on 
this coast, from 1822 to 1830 inclusively, 
was 1685. Of these no less than 1298 
fell a sacrifice to the climate, and died in 
Africa during those eight years. The re- 
maining 387 were invalided to England in 
various stages of the disease; 17 of them 
died on the passage home; 137 were dis- 
charged as unfit for further service on ac- 
count of disorders; 180 more were diss 
charged as unfit except for garrison duty ; 
and 33 only, out of the whole original 
number of 1685, were reported as capable 
of doing further service.—The impossi- 
bility of maintaining white troops in such 
a climate being thus demonstrated, the 
garrisons have, since the end of 1829, 
consisted entirely of blacks, with the ex- 
ception of a few European sergeants,” 


We now shift the scene to another 
station, which is but another whole« 
sale sepulchre :— 


“ Of all the settlements, the most north- 
westerly, and, in point of situation, the 
most insalubrious, is that upon the river 
Gambia, The town lies on alow, marshy 
island, covered with rank vegetation, 
which in the hot season produces offensive 
effluviae Of 199 men sent to this deadly 
swamp in 1825, in two detachments, the 
earliest of which arrived at the latter end 
of May, 160 were dead before the 21st of 
December. In the next year, 200 more 
Europeans were sent to supply their 
places; and of these 116 perished, and 
33 were disabled for life within the first 
six months. f 

‘* Cape Coast Castle, the principal sta- 
tion upon the Gold coast, might have 
been expected to be more healthy; it is 
situated upon a rock overlooking the sea, 
With a valley and hills covered with forest 
behind it, but without any swamps in the 
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neighbourhood, Yet here, on the average 
of four years, from 1823 to 1826 inelu- 
sive, two-thirds of the white troops died 
annually, and few lived to complete an 
entire year in the settlement. In 1824 
the deaths nearly equalled the mean 
strength of the garrison.” 


Now comes the chosen spot of the 
‘* philanthropists ;‘’— the settlement 
which was to relieve Africa from the 
scandal of insalubrity, and exhibit to 
Europe the unanswerable proof that 
the slave-trade was to be vanquished 
in its centre, by the cargoes of civili- 
ain annually sent out by the party 
1ere :— 


** The position of Sierra Leone is, to 
all appearance, advantageous. Within 
the limits of the colony itself there 
is nothing to account for its insalubrity ; 
it is a mountainous peninsula, with a gra- 
velly soil, and seems to be protected by 
nature from all extraneous sources of dis- 
ease, except in one direction. As far 
back as 1792 the annual mortality among 
the white colonists and soldiers averaged 
a fourth of their number, This continued 
to be the proportion among the European 
troops during the nine years previous to 
1819. During the eighteen years, from 
1819 to 1836 (both inclusive) the annual 
loss was, upon the very lowest estimate, 
more than one-third of the garrison. 
When the mortality was at its highest, in 
1825 and 1826, more than three-fourths 
perished.” 


Nor is there any refuge in the sup- 
position that this mortality was caused 
by the reckless habits of the soldiery, 
(chiefly convicts.) Of course, reck- 
lessness and dissipation, stimulated by 
hopelessness of escaping the diseases 
of the place, might increase mortality. 


But it appears that the blow was» 


nearly alike on all, be their character 
or care what it might :— 


* Out of twelve sergeants sent to the 
coast in 1822, who were selected for pro- 
motion from detachments in the Isle of 
Wight, on account of their good conduct 
and character, and six more who followed 
them in 1823 (making together eighteen) 
only one survived in 1824. Upon an ave- 
rage of seventeen years, down to 1836 
inclusive, the number of commissioned 
officers who died annually were as 209, 
and of those who were invalided as 197 
to 1000. Onan average of twenty-one 
years, previous to August, 1825, the mor- 
tality among the church missionaries at 
Sierra Leone (a class of persons whose 
habits may be supposed to have been pe- 
culiarly favourable to health,) was annu- 
ally in the ratio of ten per cent,” 


: HW 

So much forthe land—wenew-come 
to the sea. The islands are found as 
deadly as the continent:— 


* At the Isles de Loss every circumstance 
which could warrant a reasonable hope of 
exemption from the deadliness of the cli- 
mate, happened to concur. The islands 
are lofty, rocky, free from swamps, desti- 
tute of vegetation, and from three to eight 
miles distant from the land. A detach- 
ment, consisting of 103 recruits, voluntar- 
ily enlisted at Chatham, were located here 
in 1825. ‘¢ They are described’ (we 
quote the words of the report) ‘ as being 
generally men of.good character, exem- 
plary conduct, and with little inclination 
to inebriety ; in which, however, had they 
been ever so much inclined, they had no 
opportunity of indulging, as spirits could 
not be procured in the island. Had there 
been a possibility of Europeans enjoying 
health on this coast, this was the station 
and these were the circumstances under 
which it was most likely to be attained. 
The following record shows how miserably 
that expectation was disappointed.’ Before 
eighteen months had elapsed, sixty-two of 
these Chatham recruits were dead, and 
twenty-one more invalided, leaving only 
twenty of the whole detachment in Africa. 

‘¢ Similar details are given of other sta- 
sions, as Accra and Fernando Po, which, 
from the deceitful promise of the external 
face of the country, or from difference of 
geographical situation, (Fernando Po being 
a mountainous island, of moderate size, 
Separated from the continent by a strait 
twenty miles broad,) had raised an expec- 
tation that Europeans might settle there 
with comparative safety. Every thing 
conspires irresistibly to establish the con- 
clusion, that the universal climate of those 
parts of Africa where the slave-trade_ is 
carried on, is, by an insuperable law of 
nature, fatally deleterious to all European 
constitutions ; and so far from there being 


a presumption that it would prove less so 


upon advancing further into the interior, 
all the experience we have goes to show 
the contrary.” 

But now comes the question, which 
the philanthropist-politicians are con- 
stantly ringing in our ears—“ Is Africa 
to be left to perpetual slaughter and 
slavery?” We distinctly say—no. 
But we as distinctly say, that we do 
not expect its rescue from either by 
the hands of this party. We think 
that all their principles have been 
blunders, that all their experiments 
have been ignorant, and that their 
failure was not a fatality, but a natu- 
ral consequence. To men capable of 
being taught by experience, it would 
beseenthat Africais not to be civilized 
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by beginning with the corrupt, despe- 
rate, and ferocious villains who line 
the western coast, and live by the 
traffic of slaves for gin and gunpow- 
der. The reformer who begins by 
preaching to the jail, begins at the 
wrong end. The only salutary 
change on the coast must come from 
the centre of the country, and that 
centre must be purified and stimulat- 
ed, not by the suggestions of factors 
and traders, nor even of itinerant sec- 
taries, but by the calm and irresistible 
conviction of the Africans themselves, 
arising from infallible facts. It is 
with high gratification that we see 
such a teaching already in progress. 
The settlements of England, in South 
Africa, offer to the whole population 
an evidence of the value of English 
habits, laws, morals, and industry, 
which will in coming times form the 
great source of solid African civiliza- 
tion. Of course, we admit that this 
great work is not to be done in a day. 
There are many features, even in 
those settlements, which require ex- 
tensive amelioration; but it is there 
alone that the change of Africa from 
evil to good must be established. Our 
colonists there are spreading over a 
vast extent of country, and every 
where are changing the desert into a 
garden—every where spreading com- 
forts unknown before —every where 
filling the solitary hills and valleys 
with the fertility, the arts, and the 
enjoyments of Europe. In fifty years 
more, the Cape colony will be one of 
the noblest appendages of the British 
crown; in a century, it will be a 
mighty empire ; and whether depen- 
dent or separate, it will be an object on 
which even the debased and fallen mind 
of the African cannot look without as- 
tonishment—without a sense of the 
causes which have raised this magni- 
ficent fabric of dominion ; nor with- 
out an involuntary, and therefore in- 
vincible, approach to its civilization. 
Again and again we must protest 
against all attempts to proceed by es- 
tablishments on the western coast. 
There is a palpable prohibition of na- 
ture meeting them in the teeth; they 
are obviously fatal to European ex- 
istence. The experiment has been 
made in all directions ; and wherever 
it has begun, it has suddenly finished 
in the churchyard. Pestilence is the 
solemn and terrible barrier of the 
shore. But even if the experiment 
were shifted to the central regions of 





Africa, we should find that the means 
proposed by those London coteries 
are wholly unsuitable to their object. 
They propose to proceed by tradin 

factories ; those factories to be attend. 
ed by schools for the young, and mis- 
sionaries for the mature. We pro- 
nounce unhesitatingly, that these in- 
struments, valuable as they are in ci- 
vilized intercourse, are not merely in- 
adequate, but injurious, where they 
are to be brought into direct collision 
with barbarism. Trade, the most 
powerful human means of sustainin 

established civilisation, is singularly 
hazardous to it in its infancy. All 
that the savage desires from trade’ is 
gin to make him drunk, and gun- 


powder to make him powerful. No 


matter what else it may offer; those 
are all that the savage will take ; those 
are all that the native slave-dealer on 
the African coast has ever taken in a 
traffic of a couple of hundred years. 
Of course we do not speak of a few 
trifles of European finery, a scarlet 
coat, or a bale of linen. But his de- 
mands are, “* What muskets have you 
got? And what liquors can I get for 
my cargo of slaves?” The character 
of the Europeans in general who will 
eventually be employed, (for the first 
embarkation may be orderly,) will 
undoubtedly exhibit but little of that 
moral excellence which recommends 
virtue in person. And so it has al- 
ways been in the intercourse of the 
mere trader with the savage. What 
was the civilization effected by the 
French traders among the American 
Indians? The Indians barbarized the 
traders. What were the favourite 
commodities? Rum and gunpowder. 
Thus it was, and thus it will be, so 
long as the appetites of the savage are 
to be the profit of the trader. Lessons 
of virtue will be laughed at where the 
black merchant and the sailor have 
more pressing matters to settle ; and all 
that we shall derive from new attempts 
at colonization will be the loss of va- 
luable lives, tempted away from Eng- 
land by their own dreams of cheap 
land, or worked upon by the arts of 
Jandjobbers, the whole resulting in 
that melancholy suffering which we 
should scarcely regret if it fell upon 
the heads of the deluders alone. 

We do not doubt the sincerity of 
many among those who have made 
themselves prominent in those specu- 
lations. But we have no faith in 


their common sense. We assert that’ 
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establishments like those which have 
failed along .a coast of a thousand 
miles, cannot be taken as the model of 
others with any rational hope of suc- 
cess; and we say, that by much the 
wiser plan would be to abandon the 
whole of the existing settlements at the 
same. time with the project of new 
ones. 

But it is with other feelings that we 
look to our actual progress in the 
south. There we have planted our 
foot, never to be retracted, and we ex- 
ult in this, not for its aggrandizement 
of the empire; not for its addition to 
our wealth, nor its opening to our po- 
pulation ; but for its inevitable and in- 
calculable uses to Africa itself. We 
are strongly inclined to believe, that 
for this especial purpose this vast and 
magnificent portion of the earth has 
been given to the trusteeship of Eng- 
land. The Dutch possessed the Cape 
for a hundred years, and yet in that 
time never advanced beyond a few 
miles from the shore, Our settle. 
ments now extend over a space as 
large as England, with every variety 
of soil, every species of fertility, the 
serenest sky, and some of the noblest 
and loveliest landscapes in the world. 
And this mighty settlement is spread- 
ing still. The land before is in its 
virgin state, its fertility unexhausted, 
its mineral wealth unwasted, and its 
boundaries only the equator and the 
ocean. 

We are fully aware that the system 
is not perfect yet, that the natives 
continue to plunder cattle from the 
border, and that the English com- 
plain, according to the habits of man, 
of the want of those comforts which 
even at home they found beyond their 
reach, But these are only whispers 
in the general and regular cheer of 
public prosperity. The Colonists are 
increasing in number, wealth, and 
activity. The mail-coachisrunning, the 
steam~boat is sweeping along, the gas- 
light is blazing, and the press is ani- 
mating, informing, and exciting, 
where but twenty years ago there was 
nothing but savage nature or more 
savage humankind—the desert and 
the antelope ; the swamp and the Hot- 
tentot. As the settlements advance 
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towards the east and north, they will 
find a still richer country and a bolder 


shore, an ocean bordered with har. 


bours and a soil of tropical luxuri- 
ance. All this increase may be the 
work of time, but time will produce 
its work. Still, in our view, the 
noblest trophy of all, will be its effect 
on the whole barbaric region, Every 
part of those great, neglected, or fal- 
len countries of the east and south, 
seems to be preparing for some illus. 
trious change. The present commo- 
tions in Turkey, Syria, and Egypt, 
have been so little at the disposal of 
merely human impulses, that we may 
not unjustly attribute them to some- 
thing higher. The sudden and gene- 
ral contact into which Mahometanism 
throughout all its kingdoms has been 
brought with the Christian nations, is 
at least an extraordinary circumstance, 
and one peculiar to our time. The 
Turk, the Arab, the Egyptian, the 
Algerine, in the north ; the tribes of 
the south, the Circassian, the Persian, 
the Affghan, and the Tartar, have all 
been forced by unexpected events into 
either collision or confederacy with 
the European. And yet though war 
in some instances has been the instru- 
ment—and perhaps the contact could 
have been effected by nothing less—it 
is remarkable that perhaps in no 
period of the world has that fiery 
storm been so much restrained in its 
devastation, the thunderbolt so “check- 
ed in mid volley,” the lesson given 
with so little penalty to mankind, But, 
to the British settlements in South 
Africa, we look for the most perfect, 
because the most regular, conversion 
of the barbarian to civilization. There 
the grand experiment of British laws 
is going on among a British people; 
our language, literature, and prin- 
ciples will be exhibited there, unde- 
based by the pursuit of pecuniary gain, 
unalloyed by the habits of rudeand low 
adventurers. The barbarian will see 
our tribunals in their purity, our man- 
ners in their gracefulness, our govern- 
ment undegraded by the sordidness of 
irresponsible authority, and our reli- 
gion in the form of the noblest and 
purest church that has ever thrown 
light upon mankind. 
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THE SPEECHES IN THUCYDIDES. 


Mucu misconception prevails on the 
subject of ancient oratory. When 
the eloquence of Greece and Rome is 
the theme, two great names arise out 
of the darkness of ages, as embodying 
to our conceptions all that is excellent 
in that glorious art. We are in the 
habit of looking back to Demosthenes 
and Cicero as those who have “sound- 
ed all the depths and shoals of honour” 
in thedifficult achievement of carrying 
men captive by the power of language ; 
and as models for the young aspirant 
who aims at victory in intellectual de- 
bate, we are apt to think that these 
two stand not only prominent but 
alone. Yet we doubt not that the 
greater number of those who talk 
most familiarly of these illustrious 
dead, know little of their peculiar 
characteristics, and, deceived by the 
common verdict of mankind in their 
favour, fancy that in their speeches 
will be found all that the highest tri- 
umphs of oratory can accomplish ; and 
that, therefore, to imitate them is to 
ensure success. Ignorance is ever 
fond of generalizing, and cannot 
use the faculty of discrimination. 
Hence it is that we find extravagant 
praise or censure issuing from the lips 
of those who have but a superficial 
knowledge of the subject on which 
they speak. Like men of imperfect 
vision—who are mistaken in their es< 
timate of objects, because they cannot 
distinguish their shades of colour or 
differences of form, and have only a 
confused notion of something graceful 
or beautiful or sublime before them— 
the sciolists of literature are unable to 
separate the good from the bad—to 
sift the chaff from the wheat—in the 
writers whose merits they undertake 
to appreciate. Hence it is that we 
always find popular idols held up to 
our admiration as beings of faultless 
and superhuman excellence. The 
vulgar cannot bear to see calm judg- 
ment preparing her weights and scales, 
and are indignant to think that what 
is so beautiful should be submitted to 
the knife of the critical anatomist. 
As.a proof of this, we may instance 
the common opinions as to the merits 
of some of the greatest writers of 
former times. Those who are least 


intimately versed in their productions, 
having been accustomed from their 
youth upwards to hear their names 
quoted with reverence, and their senti- 
ments cited with applause, regard 
them at last with so superstitious a 
feeling as to palliate their most ob- 
vious imperfections, or perhaps deny 
the existence of any imperfections at 
all. It was much in this spirit that so 
many of the ancients looked upon the 
Iliad and Odyssey not only as abso- 
lutely free from faults, but, devoutly 
believing that the Father of epic 
poetry must have had an intellect of 
gigantic dimensions, regarded his 
poems as a sort of repository and 
encyclopedia of all knowledge. So 
with respect to our own Shakspeare— 
how difficult it is to convince many of 
the possibility of inconsistency and 
false taste in any of the plays of that 
mighty master!—how impossible to 
make them feel the force of the very 
just and sober judgment of Dr John- 
son, that *‘ Shakspeare with his ex- 
cellences has likewise faults, and 
faults sufficient to obscure and over- 
whelm any other merit!” 

In the same manner, men are led 
away when they talk of the ancient 
orators. Without giving themselves 
the trouble to analyse their speeches, 
and discover the distinctive features 
which secured for each a reputation 
for a particular excellence, as well as 
note the absence of many of the re- 
quisites for a composition at all ap- 
proses. to perfection, they think 
and speak of them as masterpieces 
which contain all that eloquence can 
supply for the attainment of her high 


and noble ends. We are persuaded — 


that comparatively few know wherein 
consists the great excellence of De- 
mosthenes as an orator. But, before 
we proceed, it will be better to premise 
a few remarks :— 

There are two kinds of oratory. 
The one local—passionate-and transi- 
tory, admirably adapted for the at- 
tainment of a particular end in view, 
by working upon the feelings and 
persuading the will of the multitude 
—thoroughly Bas eons and unideal in 
its character, and as intended for the 
purposes of the moment, making use 
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of such arguments as are popular and 
easily apprehended, though sophisti- 
eal and illogical. The other philoso- 
phical, calm, and permanent—com- 
prehensive in its views, laboured in its 
demonstrations, and imaginative in 
its character —influencing the will 
through the understanding, rather 
than the understanding through the 
will, and elucidating principles rather 
than occupying itself with results. 

It is easy to see that the former is 
the kind best adapted for securing the 
purpose of the hour, and producing a 
sensible and immediate effect. In 
every popular auditory the majority 
consists of men who possess that ex- 
citable state of feeling which is toc 
impatient to wait for the slow pro- 
cess of ratiocination, and eagerly 
seizes upon topics which appeal to the 
passions rather than the judgment. 
This is a truth of which all dema- 
gogues' know well how to appreciate 
the importance. In them, indeed, 
public speaking too often assumes its 
most degraded form. Destitute of the 
higher qualities of mind, confused in 
their ideas by the mists of prejudice 
and ignorance, and incompetent or 
unwilling to follow out, in reasoning, 
their principles to their legitimate ap- 
plications, they appear upon the stage 
of life as panders to the follies, the 
vices, and the crimes which too often 
disgrace the acts of an irrational mul- 
titude. But we would by no means 
be understood to contend, that the first 
of the two kinds into which we have 
divided oratory is solely applied, or 
applicable, to a bad purpose, It is 
a weapon for good as well as for evil ; 
and when used by men who are wise 
enough to appreciate, and honest 
enough to admit, the evils of popular 
licentiousness, may become an instru- 
ment in their hands of beneficial and 
effective power. 

Now we maintain that the eloquence 
of Demosthenes falls under our first 
division, and is strongly marked by 
its characteristic features. The word 
which Longinus uses to describe his 
idea of its nature, is one of the 


happiest that could be selected. He 


talks of the duvorns of Demosthenes—a 
Greek word for which ‘“ energetic 
force” or “ nervousness” seems to be 
the most appropriate translation. In 
examining the torrent eloquence of this 
great orator, we are struck with the 
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almost total absence of any thing like 

hilosophical or general reflection. 

ew sentences occur which remain to 
mankind as a xrywu é¢ #tt, applicable 
at all times, and in all political so- 
cieties, because embodying principles 


of abstract truth. Hence it is that 
of his speeches which have come down 
to us, few contain maxims of political 
wisdom that can be disjoined from the 
peculiar occasions, and special emer- 
gencies which he was endeavouring to 
meet. Principles of government are 
not there propounded and discussed. 
Springs of action are not assigned and 
traced to their consequences—remote 
effects are not deduced from certain 
though unapparent causes. Let it not 
be thought that we are insensible to 
the merits of Demosthenes as an ora- 
tor—we are only anxious that those 
merits should be distinctly understood; 
and not confounded with others which, 
for his purpose, he could well afford 
to do without. No one can read a 
page of that fiery eloquence without 
feeling his spirit burn within him, and 
confessing how resistless must have 
been its force when rolling like thun- 
der over the heads of the Athenian 
multitude. Every chord is touched— 
every passion played upon—every 
sympathy awakened—quick, startling, 
and abrupt, he appeals to every con- 
sideration which could move the most 
easily excited populace in Greece. If 
he has to crush an opponent, he deals 
blow after blow with terrific force, and 
language seems to fail under the 
withering power of his indignant elo- 
quence. If he wishes to animate the 
sinking spirit of his countrymen, he 
pours around them the flood of their 
ancient glory, and swears by the souls 
of those who fell at Marathon, that 
victory shall be theirs. Impatient of 
detail, and unwilling to entangle him. 
self and his audience with the intrica- 
cies of circumstantial facts, he launches 
forth the arrows of invective, and by 
a sarcasm and a sneer, breathes out 
the intensity of contempt which he 
feels, or affects to feel, for the con- 
duct he is holding up to reprobation. 
Another great feature of his oratory 
is, the irresistible conviction it leaves 
upon the mind, of sincerity in the 
speaker. It is impossible to believe 
that he is not thoroughly in earn 

and this is one of the most essent 
requisites in an orator who 
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persuade. He fully realizes the truth 
of the precept given by Horace :— 
** Si vis me flere, dolendum est 
Primum ipsi tibi.’” 

But our intention at present is not 
to analyse the eloquence of Demos- 
thenes so much, as to use it as an illus- 
tration of the first of the two kinds into 
which we have divided oratory. 

As the best example of the second, 
we would instance Burke. Endowed 
with a mind which could grasp the 
universe, and revelling in the luxuri- 
ance of a prodigal imagination, he 
stood upon an intellectual eminence 
from which he was enabled to throw 
his clear-sighted vision over all the 
varieties of human institutions—on 
every subject he sought to enucleate 
principles, and then with unerring 
sagacity point out the progress of their 
development. Too proud in the 
consciousness of truth to resort to so- 
sa and too confident in his own 

oundless resources to stoop to the 
tty tricks of inferior minds, (except 
indeed in one memorable instance, 
the dagger-scene, where being incon- 
sistent with himself, he signally failed, ) 
he presented for the acceptance of his 
audience grand and sweeping maxims 
of political wisdom, the truth of which 
he so powerfully demonstrated as to 
make it matter of wonder how any 
could remain unconvinced and unper- 
suaded. Sometimes, indeed, the eagle 
wings of his imagination carried him 
too far ; but still his flight was ever to- 
wards the sun. His speeches embrace 
not only the practice but the science 
of governments; and now that the 
occasions that called them forth have 
ceased to exist, and the tumults and 
passions in the midst of which they 
were uttered have died away, they 
remain as manuals for the states- 
man, and treasures for the philosopher. 
Like Cassandra of old, he was fated 
to be disbelieved by the party whom 
he stretched forth his arm to save from 
the abysmal depths of revolutionary 
fury ; and yet his warnings were as 
oracular as those of the Phrygian 
prophetess. For him, coming events 
did indeed cast their shadows before, 
and he knew well how to predict what 
those events were which would assured- 
ly follow: because he reasoned from 
cause to effect, in the spirit of true 
philosophic induction; and drew, from 
the depths of human nature itself, the 
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principles which guided him to his 
conclusions. 

We have thus far spoken of Burke, 
because we believe him to be the most 
perfect example of the philosophical 
orator. There is, if we may so express 
it, a vitality in his speeches which rend- 
ers them as enduring as the language 
in which they are expressed. They 
are, to a great extent, condensations of 
political experience, embodying views 
of society, which it is of the last impor- 
tance for the practical legisiator to 
study and understand. Amongst the 
ancients, few of those who studied 
speaking as an art, carried the spirit 
of philosophy to the bema or the ros 
trum. Perhaps amongst the professed 
public speeches which time has spared 
us as the compositions of the rhetors 
of antiquity, those of such men as 
Isocrates and Lysias, who were paid 
to write them for the use of others, 
approach most nearly to the particular 
kind of eloquence which we have last 
discussed. 

But thereis another class of speeches 
totally different, in their nature, from 
these hired labours of the advocate, 
on which we think it may be useful to 
be somewhat more copious in our re- 
marks, ese are the specimens of 
oratory which we find interspersed 
in the histories written by the ancients, 
and our present intention is to devote 
ourselves principally to those which 
occur in the history of Thucydides, 
Lord Chatham is said to have recom- 
mended this author and Demosthenes 
as those whom the youthful orator 
should study, in preference to all 
others, if he sought to arrive at excel- 
lence in his art. Demosthenes himself 
had anticipated this opinion with re- 
gard to Thucydides; and it is a well- 
attested fact, that he transcribed the 
work of that historian eight times with 
his own hand. We do not hesitate to 
say, that we hardly know where we 
could find a more useful exercise of 
mind, than in an attentive perusal and 
intelligent examination of the speeches 
attributed, in the ie of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, to different soldiers, 
orators, and statesmen. As to how 
far they were. the actually delivered 
sentiments, the tpsissima verba of the 
different speakers, Thucydides himself, 
informs us that his intention was not 
to aim at verbal accuracy, or even 
general sameness of expression ; but, 
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to translate his own words,* “with 
regard to strict accuracy in reporting 
what was said, it was difficult both for 
me to remember what I have myself 
heard, and for those who from various 
quarters brought me information. 
But I have attributed speeches accord- 
ing as it appeared to me likely that 
the speakers would have delivered 
them on emergencies as they arose, 
keeping as closely as possible to the 
spirit and tenor of those which were 
actually delivered.” This, then, is the 
nature of the speeches in Thucydides. 
They are orations adapted by the his- 
torian to the occasions on which he 
introduces them. At the same time, 
they have a substratum of fidelity, and 
represent with tolerable exactness the 
views and arguments of those into 
whose mouths they areput. But, with- 
out the ingenuous confession of the 
writer, it would have been easy to de- 
cide that they were not the offspring 
of particular emergencies, and ad- 
dressed in the shape in which we read 
them to the rude soldiery or-tumultu- 
ous ecclesia. The speeches which 
occur in the History of Livy are de- 
clamatory and popular enough to have 
been really uttered at the time, and by 
the persons there represented ; but 
several circumstances concur to make 
us abandon sucha supposition. Thanks 
to the deep research and far-sighted 
sagacity of Niebuhr, wenow know how 
much of the stately fabric of Roman 
history, as it grows up in the immor- 
tal work of Livy, is the creature of his 
imagination—shaping, combining, and 
modifying the scanty materials which 
early antiquity supplied, and in the 
true spirit of Roman patriotism mak- 
ing every incident subservient to the 
great object of his idolatry, an increase 
of the greatness of the Eternal City. 
And when such is the case with im- 
portant facts, can we doubt that his 
own exuberant genius framed for his 
own purposes such speeches as best 
suited the character and pretensions 
of his work? Besides, the utter im- 
possibility of his having any access 
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to records of what was publicly spoken 
in the earlier periods of the Republic, 
(for in those days there were no short- 
hand writers at Rome,) proves that by 
far the greater number are pure fic- 
tions; and that of the rest, the meagre 
and scanty skeletons of tradition have 
been clothed with flesh and sinews by 
the creative intellect of the historian. 
Their origin is betrayed in the praise 
of Rome, and every thing that is Ro- 
man ; and the writer, in his eagerness 
to eulogize his country, too often for- 
gets the dramatic propriety which re- 
quires the speeches to be consistent 
with the character and situation of the 
speakers. 

Of a very different stamp are those 
which we meet with in the pages of 
Thucydides. So little was he carried 
away with a spirit of undue partiality 
for Athens and her institutions, that 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, in his ela- 
borate parallel between that historian 
and Herodotus, accuses him of a spite- 
ful malignity towards his native city, 
as though he took a morbid pleasure 
in narrating the defeats and losses 
which the Athenians sustained, in re- 
venge for their ungenerous treatment 
of himself by condemning him to ex- 
ile— a sentence so common against the 
most illustrious citizens, that Cicero 
speaks of it as ‘id quod optimo 
cuique Athenis accidere solitum est.’"} 
This charge of unfair resentment che- 
rished in the breast of Thucydides 
against his countrymen is utterly 
without foundation ; but truth may be 
a libel, and too often in the history of 
the Grecian states does the faithful 
recorder of events appear as a calum- 
niator. Thucydides lived in one of the 
most remarkable periods of Grecian 
history, and he has left us an imperish- 
able record of the views, objects, fail- 
ures, and successes. of the various 
states then engaged in the longest and 
fiercest struggle that had yet con- 
vulsed his native country. In his nar- 
ration of-events he strictly confines 
himself to the province of a relater. 
He seldom adds any comments of his 
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own, except when, as in his masterly 
account of the horrors which civil war 
had poured out upon Corcyra,* the 
thought of the ruin which jarring and 
selfish strife had brought upon un- 
happy Greece, forces from him the 
language of indignant sorrow. The 
practice which later writers introduced 
of mixing up their own opinions with 
the statement of facts which it is their 
office simply to record, had not yet 
commenced, and it is not in the nar- 
rative, but the speeches of Thucydides, 
that we must look for the opinions of 
this grave and judicious writer. Fully 
to enter into the spirit of these latter, 
we must remember the birthplace and 
events during the life of the historian. 
He was a native of Athens—* a citi- 
zen of no mean city,” “the eye of 
Greece ; mother of arts andeloquence” 
—of small extent and scanty popula- 
tion, and yet one which has influenced 
the destinies of mankind. Her in- 
habitants were lively and intelligent 
to a degree of which we, who live in 
a grosser clime, can scarce form a 
conception ;—and this it will be requi- 
site to bear in mind, if we would 
rightly appreciate the character of 
Athenian oratory. Their keen per- 
ception of the beautiful, exhibited it- 
self in their philosophy, their poetry, 
their sculpture, and their architecture. 
Every free citizen was born to a glo- 
rious inheritance, and was surrounded 
by objects which, while they gratified 
his vanity, purified and refined his taste. 

Proud in the consciousness that his 
native town was one of the leading 
states of Greece, and that he indi- 
vidually was one of the arbiters of 
her fortunes, he identified himself 
thoroughly with her interests, and 
felt that the ends of his own ambition 
were best served when her greatness 
was most advanced. The prosperity 
of his own city bore much more im- 
mediately upon the comfort and hap- 
piness of a Grecian citizen than we 
are apt to think, from the fact that, 
beyond its walls, he had no country 
on which his patriotism could expand 


itself, and the small territory of Greece, 


with whose general welfare that of his 
particular state ought to have been 
identified, was occupied by enemies too 
often as irreconcilably hostile as if they 
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had nothing in common with himself 
in name, language, and religion. Such 
an appeal, therefore, as that of Peri- 
cles, when he defended himself before 
his countrymen, who at that time were, 
as Thucydides tells us—ayvrayober ry 
cyrapey comogos xabiorwrés—on the brink 
of despair—must have come home to 
their feelings with no ordinary force— 
xeros mtv ryeee Pegopeevos comme vo nad” 
savor, Duce POeepopeerns nS moar pides ovdey 
noooy ZuvamwodAvtas® xaxoruyov Ot ev 
euTuxourn WoAAW pectrrAoy DserwCercs.t 

Thucydides lived in the zenith of 
Athenian power. He was forty years 
of age at the period of the outbreak of 
the Peloponnesian war; and Athens, 
since the Persian invasion, and foolish 
conduct of Pausanias, which alienated 
the inferior states from the Laceda~ 
monian interest, had gradually, during 
the fifty years which had elapsed, been 
attaining the great object of her ambi- 
tion, the wyseeore, or lead in Greece. 
Abnvasos tnyv 76 heen SyxeaTiorny xem 
TITTNTAYTO, HO HuTOs Ems Hiya sywencay 
Duveews.t Her natural advantages 
and resources are ably stated by Peri- 
cles in the first book, and in the chapter 
of the second where Thucydides in- 
troduces that illustrious Athenian, as 
strongly urging his fellow-citizens to 
retire from the open country within 
their walls, and not risk the issue of 
the war on the chances of a battle. 
Her naval force was the finest in the 
world. Her colonies and dependent § 
cities were numerous and wealthy, 
from which there accrued a yearly 
revenue that averaged 600 talents. 
Her treasury in. the Acropolis con- 
tained 6000 talents of coined silver 
money, besides a large quantity of 
gold and silver, which, in the shape of 
sacred offerings and ornaments, was 
laid up in the temples, and estimated 
at the value of 500 talents of gold, 
and which Pericles told his country- 
men might be employed without 
sacrilege in cases of emergency for 
the defence of their native land. 
The heavy armed force and cayalry 
were likewise numerous and well ap- 
pointed. 

Such was the condition of Athens 
at the outset-of the Peloponnesian 
war—a war in which she would as- 
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suredly have triumphed if the great 
statesman who alone seemed able “ to 
wield the fierce democracy ”’ had lived, 
or her giddy and unthinking populace 
had been content to follow out the 
wise policy which his prudence had 
foreshown. But the curse of demo- 
cracy was upon her, and she became 
the sport of the eddying passions of 
the multitude. Throughout the whole 
of the instructive history of this pe- 
riod, while we admire the courageous 
spirit and untiring energies of the 
Athenian people, we blush to see them, 
with all the versatility of a mob, yield- 
ing to the will of the demagogue of 
the day, and at one moment, in obe- 
dience to the brawling and brutal 
Cleon, voting the massacre of the 
hapless citizens of Mitylene, and at 
another responding with loud accla- 
mations to the ambitious views of the 
young and hot-headed Alcibiades. 
Here lay the weakness of Athens. 
Within her walls democracy ran riot. 
“The many” were her absolute mas- 
ters, and revelled in the exercise of 
uncontrolled and irresponsible power. 
On the stormy waves of popular ap- 
plause the favourite of the hour rode 
triumphant, and the people did his 
bidding with reckless alacrity. Hobbes 
has defined democracy to be “ an aris- 
tocracy of orators, interrupted only 
by the monarchy of a single orator ;”’ 
and this applies with peculiar aptitude 
to the Grecian republics, and pre- 
eminently to Athens. Nature had 
been prodigal to her inhabitants in 
intellectual gifts. They were as quick- 
witted and intelligent as they were 
wayward and capricious. The poet 
and the orator had no difficulty in 
making them apprehend the drift of 
any allusion. On the stage no innu- 
endo was ever lost to the ear of the 
multitude, and the slightest reference 
to the public men and measures of the 
time was uuerringly caught, though 
masked by the broad humour and li- 
centious wit of Aristophanes. 

The character of the Athenians is 
brought out by Thucydides in strong 
contrast with that of their-rivals the 
Lacedemonians ; and we know no 
passage in the ancient writers where 
so lively a description is given of the 
distinguishing features of those two 
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leading states, as in the speech* of 
the Corinthian legates when urging 
npes the Lacedemonians the necessity 
of espousing their quarrel with Athens. 
The whole oration is valuable, as 
throwing light upon the different for- 
tunes of the two republics, resulting 
from their very different lines of po- 
licy ; but we have in a few words a 
masterly sketch given of their opposite 
temperaments and characters, It is 
such an analysis of national character 
as we ought to be thoroughly ac- 
quainted with, if we would righly un- 
derstand Grecian history. Athens 
and Sparta were rivals and enemies, 
Democracy and oligarchy scowled 
hatred on one another. Both were 
evil, and both contributed to ruin 
Greece. 

When such was the character of the 
audience, we may cease to wonder at 
the nature of the speeches which were 
addressed to them, and can understand 
how the sharpened arrows of elo- 
quence never missed their mark. We 
may believe that less of the refined © 
logic and elaborate reasoning which 
we find in the orations of Thucydides 
is the work of the historian than at 
first view would seem likely, and from 
the remarks which have been premis- 
ed, we may be better able to appre- 
ciate their worth. 

Butif thesuperficial student of Greek 
literature thinks that the speeches 
which occur in the history of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war are within the sphere 
of his comprehension, he is mistaken. 
They are difficult in no ordinary de- 
gree. Cicero himself says of them, 
‘¢ Ips ille conciones ita multas ha- 
bent abditasque sententias, vix ut intel- 
ligantur.” e know few specimens 
of the Greek language in which it is 
frequently so impossible to be quite 
sure of the correct interpretation, and 
in which it is so hopeless in many 
instances to reconcile the construction 
with the known idioms of the lan- 
guage. They ought to be the study 
of the statesman ; and yet they are ac- 
cessible only to the scholar, and too 
oftenthey are abandoned to the pedant, 
who is too busily occupied with the 
husk to pay much attention to the 
kernel. It is a matter deeply to be 
regretted, that so much of the spirit _ 
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and beauty of: the ancient classics 
should be lost to many of those whose 
critical knowledge of the language is 
most exact. It is lamentable that by 
the youth of Britain, the glorious relics 
of the literature of Greece and Rome 
should be so frequently known sole- 
ly with reference to academic reputa- 
- tion, and that microscopic accuracy 
should be so often attained at the 
expense of a liberal and instructive 
acquaintance with the spirit of the 
ast. Those who are so careful about 
syllables think little of “ the mind, the 
music, breathing” in the words, and 
are content with the dry bones of an- 
tiquity, instead of the living and in- 
forming soul. Thisis an old complaint, 
and has been well stated by Casaubon 
in his masterly preface to Polybius— 
a piece of composition which we re- 
commend to the serious attention and 
study of every young classical scholar. 
We would not be misunderstood. 
We have already deprecated the idea 
that shallow scholarship can essay to 
master the difficulties of the Greek 
language; and without an intimate and 
well-practised knowledge of its con- 
structions, and the peculiar force of 
some of its words in their most subtle 
significations, passages whose sense is 
80 interwoven with the context as to 
be necessary for its elucidation, must 
remain a sealed book to the man who 
has not taken the pains to acquire 
minute and critical knowledge. We 
do not undervalue the labours of the 
grammarian and philologist—-the latter 
of whom has of late appeared as one 
of the most useful auxiliaries in the 
cause of truth and knowledge; we 
only wish to point out that there is 
something above’ and beyond these, 
simply in themselves, which is to them 
what the body is to the clothing ; what 
the building is to the bricks and mor- 
tar employed in its construction. Let 
our public schools inculeate upon the 
young the necessity of sound and ac- 
curate scholarship—for they have to 
rear the sapling—but let our univer- 
sities remember that language is but 
the vehicle of thought, and that from 
them we expect to see fruit “* good for 
the use of man” growing upon the 
tree. 
_One reason of the difficulties which 
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perplex the student in perusing: the 
History of the Peloponnesian war is, 
that Thucydides was eminently a 


thinker. His sentences are not writ- 
ten currente calamo, nor are they such 
as he who runs may read. Few 
writers have compressed so much 
matter into so small a space. Bacon 
has said that ‘some books are to be 
tasted, others to be swallowed, and 
some few to be chewed and digested.” 
That of Thucydides is of the last 
kind; and to be relished, the appetite 
cf the reader must be vigorous and 
healthy. The indolence of mankind 
is the great obstacle to the acquisition 
of useful knowledge. Two thousand 
years ago it was said by the historian, 
cbt as cerwraimupos n Cntnots THs eAnbeses, 
Hub Eb Tet ETospece poccADoy Teemovras*— 
and the complaint may still be made. 
In his speeches, grammatical accuracy 
is necessary to apprehend the argu- 
ment—although at times the sentences 
violate the idiom of the language—- 
and careful attention to interpret the 
difficulties of construction. He does 
not affect the epigrammatic and caus- 
tic brevity of Tacitus, who, in his con- 
stant anxiety to be terse, frequently 
becomes obscure. That writer seems 
to have been oppressed with the nature 
of the events and characters which his 
pen recorded, and to have shunned a 
more ample delineation. Conscious 
of their depravity, he conveys by 
innuendo and sarcasm the opinion he 
had formed, but did not choose more 
openly to express. In the use and 
force of disjunctive prepositions, 
whereby his own sentiments are ex- 
pressed in the latter clause of his sen- 
tence, he has no rival but Gibbon, 
He is close and reserved from deli- 
beration and choice. And we con- 
fess we see a kind of congruity between 
the subject and the style. Like Rem- 
brandt, he appears at first sight to 
have concealed his portraitures ; but 
if we examine the picture, we find 
every lineament distinct and intelli- 
gible. He did not merely chronicle 
events. He propounded political 
aphorisms, which, even in our day, 
have a living application. But still 
we are not blind to his faults as an 
author. His sententious maxims are 
too elliptical; and, in supplying a 
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sense, there is too often a danger of 


mistaking his'meaning. It is a style 
which few can imitate with success, 
and when unsuccessful it becomes 
affectation. 

Thucydides is the second of the 
Greek historians, in point of time, 
whose works have come down to us ; 
and he had to make use of a language 
whose strength had not yet been de- 
veloped. Plato had not enriched it 
with his magnificent and gorgeous 
diction, and proved its wondrous flexi- 
bility. Herodotus had indeed pre- 
ceded; but for his lively and garrulous 
gossip, a far meaner language would 
have sufficed. Another difficulty is 
oceasioned by the fondness which 
Thucydides displays for antithesis. 
We hardly know any writer in whom 
s0 many instances of false antithesis 
are to be found. This is a species of 
bad taste which is very likely to mis- 
lead the reader, who sees words put 
into apparent opposition between 
which there is no real repugnancy. 
The point and brilliancy which such a 
mode of writing seems to confer, is 
like the golden apple of Hippolyte, 
and too often tempts the writer from 
his course. Few can handle it with 
success. Perhaps Junius is the best 
example of the power with which it 
can invest language. In Thucydides, 
however, it is frequently a mere jingle 
of words, or interchange of expres- 
sions, which, though opposed in form, 
are the same in substance. Again, he 
is frequently very negligent of con- 
struction ; and, while we are upon 
this subject, we may take the oppor- 
tunity of protesting against the spirit 
which actuates so many of the com- 
mentators, especially the German. 
They appear to study the Greek lan- 
guage with the conviction, that every 
ancient writer observed rigidly and 
unerringly the rules of composition. 
They cannot fancy such a thing as an 
error in idiom ; and unless every pas- 
sage appears in the manuscripts from 
which the text is taken, framed ac- 
cording to critical square and rule, 
they assume that there has been some 
error on the part of the copyist, and 
exhaust their invention in devising 
emendations. But why should we not 
suppose, that in many cases the an- 
cients themselves violated the laws of 
strict grammar, as we know is the 
case with some of the best of our own 
writers? Why should we fetter them 
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so tightly in the chains which we have 
ourselves forged out of their own re- 
mains? Weare not now speaking of 
passages, where, in the original state, 
the meaning cannot be made out. 
Such are a fair field for critical saga- 
city. It is evident that the writer did 
not wish to be unintelligible; and 
therefore we are bound to suppose 
that there has been some corruption 
of the text, and in this case conjectural 
emendations are not only legitimate 
but necessary. But we confess that 
we have no eye which is grievously 
offended at an awkward construction 
when the sense is clear, and would in 
general much rather admit that the 
passage was originally faulty, than 
place it upon the Procrustean bed of a 
commentator, to be cut and pared un- 
til it suited his fastidious taste. 

Now, Thucydides abounds in ana 
colutha. He begins a paragraph 
weighty in sense and argument, and 
frequently forgets at the end of it what 
construction he had used. The hypo- 
thesis of his sentence sometimes wants 
an apodosis. It seems as though his 
words were overcharged with matter, 
and, while struggling to convey his 
meaning, were unable to confine 
themselves within the laws of gram- 
matical propriety. That these are 
faults must be at once conceded ; but ° 
when we admit them to be so, much 
of the apparent difficulty vanishes. In- 
stead of wasting our time in a fruitless 
attempt to reconcile solecisms with the 
received canons of grammar, weshould 
look upon them as instances where 
the writer has been careless in his use 
of language, and proceed at once to an 
attentive consideration of his meaning. 
These faults, in the style of Thucy- 
dides, occur principally in his speeches ; 
and of these the young student ought 
to be made aware. His narrative is, 
in general, clear and unembarrassed. 
It is only when the historian assumes 
the tone of the philosopher that he 
becomes obscure; and this obscurity 
is not so much real as apparent. A 
little familiarity with his idiom suffices 
to make the sense plain, except in a 
few passages which have cruelly tor- 
mented the ingenuity of commenta- 
tors. But we must repeat what we 
have before urged, thatno one can hope 
to appreciate and enjoy the lessons of 
political wisdom which are scattered 
su largely throughout this inestimable 
history—no one is competent to derive 
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his full share of the instruction which 
was there intended for posterity, who 
has not taken the pains to make himself 
a sound and accurate scholar. It was 
asense of this which dictated the words 
of the epitaph in which Thucydides is 
made to say— 

. Enpes yue ov mavriocs Baros— 
one great advantage to be gained from 
an attentive study of these speeches is 
this. We shall then see the kind of 
arguments which swayed the minds of 
the Grecian multitudes, Weshallknow 
the motives displayed which resulted 
in actions of which the massacre at 
Mitylene and the defeat at Syracuse 
were part. We shall learn a salutary 
lesson, speaking trumpet-tongued, of 
the evils of democratic power. We 
shall gain an insight into the charac- 
ters of the leading men of those times, 
and know something of the contexture 
of their minds from the counsels they 
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recommended. We shall be taught 
to appreciate the worth of such creep- 
ing reptiles as Cleon—men who live 
by popular excitement—whose trade 
is “ agitation,” whose element is con- 
fusion—and who array the passions of 
the multitude against the good and 
great men whom posterity will delight 
to honour. We shall find in these 
orations the most valuable commen» 
tary upon the excellences and defects 
of the Greciah republics, and be better 
able to understand their social econo- 
my. We have in them the deliberate 
opinions of a profound thinker and 
careful observer upon contemporary 
events during the most interesting pe- 
riod of Grecian history—and these 
ought to be studied with attention by 
the practical statesman, and not left to 
the ignorance of the schoolboy, or the 
syllabic accuracy of the academician 
preparing for his degree. 





WIT AND WISDOM. 


AN ALLEGORY. 


Translated from an Ancient Greek Palimpsest. 


Wispom was the daughter of Know- 
ledge by Reflection: Wit was the son 
of Genius by Mirth. From an early 
age they were designed by Jupiter to 
be united in marriage; and the songs 
of the Fates predicted, from their 
union, the most signal benefits to gods 
and men. Both of the children were 
very beautiful, and their attractions 
increased with their advancing years, 
though distinguished by a harmonious 
contrast of character, corresponding 
to the difference of their mental dis- 
positions. The beauty of the girl was 
majestic and severe, yet sweet and 
serene ; that of the boy was ardent 
and joyous, yet noble and intelligent. 
They were fond of each other's society, 
as if conscious that each stood in need 
of qualities abounding in the one but 
deficient in the other ; andit was evi- 
dent that, if knit together by a firm 
and confiding love, they would be ele- 
vated to excellences which they could 
not singly attain, and preserved from 
errors to which they would separately 
be liable. 

So desirable an event, however, 
was opposed by conflicting factions 
among the gods. Momus, the ma- 
ternal uncle of Wit, had little relish 


for the society of Wisdom or her 
friends, except for the purpose of 
laughing at them: and he was sup- 
ported in his views by Venus, Mars, 
and Bacchus, who, liking to amuse 
themselves with Wit, and being averse 
to seriousness or sobriety, had no - 
wish that their favourite should be 
spoiled by a matrimonial connexion, 
particularly with so demure a lady. 
On the other hand, Minerva, who had 
always taken a peculiar charge of 
Wisdom, was desirous that her ward 
should either, like herself, follow a 
life of celibacy, or at least form a 
graver comnexion than that which 
was likely to be found with Wit 
and his relations. Juno adopted the 
same sentiments, partly from being 
too proud to appreciate the powers 
of Wit, and partly from making it a 
rule on all occasions to take the oppo- 
site side of the question from Venus. 
These different parties, though at vari- 
ance with each othet in their tastes and 
objects, concurred cordially in resist- 
ing the marriage of the young people ; 
and Jupiter hesitated to follow his 
own inclinations in the face of so for- 
midable an opposition. 

Apollo and the Muses were the 
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ouly celestials who supported Jupiter 
in his original purpose. ‘They Snow 
that the pair were fitted for each 
other ; that their difference of charac« 
ter presented merely a varied aspect 
of the same good sense and good feel- 
ing ; and that their individual tenden- 
cies, qualified and heightened by mu- 
tual admixture, would produce that 
long sought-for compound of pleasure 
and instruction, which was required 
for enlightening the minds of men 
and enlarging the influence of the 
gods. They took every opportunity, 
therefore, of bringing Wisdomand Wit 
together; and the hours which were 
thus passed, appeared to the lovers, 
as well asto the friendly eyes that be- 
held them, to be productive of the 
most sincere and exalted delight. 
Their interviews, however, were few 
and transient, and were often rudely 
interrupted by those who opposed 
their union ; till at last the rigour and 
animosity of the partisans on each 
side so greatly increased, that all hope 
of happiness for the young persons 
seemed to be at an end. 

. The effect upon each of them was 
serious and striking, but different in its 
external indications. Wisdom seemed 


to sink under the blow with patient 
submission, and some of her persecu- 
tors began to hope that she might ulti- 
mately be induced to accept of the 
addresses of Dulness, an illegitimate 
relation of her own, who had been 
particularly urgent in his suit} since 


the exclusion of Wit. She repulsed 
him as well as she could; but it was 
apparent that his constant company 
was exerting an unhappy influence on 
the best powers of her heart and un- 
derstanding. , Wit, on the other hand, 
seemed to give himself up in despera- 
tion to the worst associates of his 
uncle Momus, who led him into wild 
excesses and absurdities, making use 
of his name and talents to promote 
their own ends, and sparing neither 
things human nor things divine in 
the wantonness of their levity, 
Jupiter submitted for some time to 
the impieties practised under the sanc- 
tion or in the name of Wit. But 
matters were at last brought to a crisis. 
A set of scoffers, who had long called 
in question some of the gravest truths 
of social and religious obligation, 
became encouraged by impunity to 
direct their ridicule against a man 
commissioned by the Muses to diffuse 
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among the human race the best lessons 
of piety and virtue. Their efforts 
were at the same time employed to 
depreciate the merit and magnanimity 
of a patriotic struggle among the na« 
tions of the earth against an impious 
tyrant, and to pluck from the brows of 
a heaven-born hero the laurels that 
he had won in the cause of liberty and 
the gods. 

These excesses of insolence pro- 
duced a speedy revolution of opinion 
in Olympus. While the Muses were 
loud in their complaints against the 
assailants of their worthiest servant, 
Mars felt offended by the dishonour 
offered to his favourite son, and to the 
achievements which he had assisted 
him in accomplishing. Minerva be« 
gan to see that Wit, thus separated 
from Wisdom, was obstructing the 
principles which she wished to pro- 
mote; while the exertions that Wis- 
dom might have made to counteract 
the mischief, were paralyzed by the 
benumbing influence of the torpedo 
who was always atherside. Jupiter, 
at the same time, became seriously 
afraid that the cause of rightful supre- 
macy was in jeopardy, and that a new 
and dangerous race of Titans might 
spring up to undermine his throne. 
He, accordingly, summoned Wit to 
his presence, and having ascertained 
that, although he had been led into 
bad company, the youth’s principles 
were uncorrupted, and his attachment 
to Wisdom unchanged, he resolved 
that, without delay, the destined 
union should take place. The nod 
that announced this irreversible deter- 
mination shook Olympus from its 
centre to its circumference, and the 
shock was perceived by the celestial 
inhabitants with awe and acquiescence. 

The nuptials of Wit and Wisdom 
were celebrated in Heaven with all 
the pomp and festivity befitting the 
event; and in due time the couch of 
the spouses was blessed by the birth 
of a lovely daughter, in whose features 
and expression it was easy to see the 
blended beauties and virtues of her 
happy parents. 

The name-giving of the infant was 
asecond occasion of rejoicing in Olym- 
pus, and was attended by all the gods 
and goddesses, who brought for thelittle 
stranger the richest and choicest gifts 
that they could severally bestow. The 
object of such universal bounty might 
appropriately have been called Pan- 
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dora; but the appellation was thought 
to be inauspicious, from having already 
been borne by one whose means of be- 
nefiting mankind had been so lament- 
ably frustrated. After due considera- 
tion, the name of Maca was given to 
the child, as implying at once the 
perfection of power, intelligence, and 
fascination. 

The mind of the youthful Maga un< 
folded itself rapidly under the genial 
influence of her heavenly patrons, and it 
soon became necessary to appoint some 
instructor and guide, who should train 
her faculties and direct her pursuits. 
The discovery of a proper person for 
this purpose was a subject of peculiar 
care to Jupiter, who brooded over it 
with such intense meditation that it 
visibly affected his health and spirits. 
He was one day seized with a violent 
headache, which became so excruciat- 
ing as to remind him of what he had 
suffered immediately before the birth of 
Minerva; and Zsculapius having been 
called in, gave it as his opinion that 
the pain proceeded from a similar 


Wit and Wisdom. 
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cause. Vulcan was accordingly sent 
for in his obstetrical capacity, and at- 
tended with his axe, while the assem- 
bled deities awaited the event with 
anxious curiosity. Their surprise was 
great when they saw leap from the 
head of Jove, not a youthful goddess, 
armed with shield and spear, but an 
old man, beautiful in his grey hairs, and 
beaming with the fire of mental vigour, 
who leaned upon a crutch, and wielded 
in his hand a roll of papyrus. Upon 
questioning him as to his purpose and 
dispositions, they saw that he was des- 
tined to be the guardian of their young 
favourite ; and, being found in all 
points duly qualified, he was installed 
in his office with universal applause 
under the name of Christopher North,* 

With what pleasure and profit to 
mankind his task has been performed, 
and with what success Christopher and 
his charge have baffled, even with their 
own weapons, the enemies of Jupiter 
and the Muses, is not necessary to be 
told to any of the admirers of MAGA, 





SCOTTISH MELODIES. 


BY DELTA. 


OLD SCOTLAND'S LAMENT. 


I. 
Ox! for the souls of our ancient men of might! 
For the Douglas, for the Randolph, and for the Wallace wight! 
For the Bruce, whose sweeping curtel-axe hew’d down our foes like grain!— 
Since Scotland can never be Old Scotland again! 
In danger’s hour on mount and moor the Fiery Cross was seen ; 
Our banner was St Andrew; our badge the Thistle green; 
That badge was borne across the field, while blood fell down like rain,— 
But Scotland can never be Old Scotland again! 


II. 


Bleak and bare our hills may be, and barren though our shore, 
Yet every glen its hut had then a valiant heart that bore ; 

From Southern Tweed to John o’Groat’s, twas every inch our ain,— 
But Scotland can never be Old Scotland again ! 

Learned then our Clerks were all, and lofty the Laws, 
That to the Peasant and the Peer made each alike their cause ; 

It was then we had a King and Court, and a Country a’ our ain,— 
But Scotland can never be Old Scotland again ! 





* We have ordered, through our neighbours the Marshalls, a lot of cameos repre- 
senting this interesting subject, and hope soon to hear that every female bosom in the 
empire bears the image of “ The Birth of Christopher,” as it already does the impres- 


sion of his precepts, 
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The Peace-Maker’s Panacea. 


Cc, N. 
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We were proud though we were poor,—our mountains were our own ; 
We bore the Flag of Freedom up, and lowered it to none ! 
But our Friends betray’d the rights for which our Foes had striven in vain,— 
And Scotland can never be Old Scotland again ! 
Look to our ruin’d towers on every crested hill— 
Although decay'd by storm and raid, they breathe defiance still ; 
Through halls where Lords and Ladies swept, now sweep the wind and rain, 
And Scotland can never be Old Scotland again ! 
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IV. 
Where is the Bruce's crown? It decks another land! 
Where are our Chieftains now? They seek a richer strand! 
The bearers of the Fiery Cross now mourn beyond the main— 
That Scotland never can be Old Scotland again !! 
Gone are the gallant hearts that kept our foes at bay; 
And gone are all the broadswords that gleam’d on battle-day; 
“ Our hearts are dust, our swords are rust,” and our lament is vain— 
For Scotland can never be Old Scotland again! 


THE BEACON-LIGHT, 


I. 
Night now descends with gloomy shadow, 
Mantling chill November’s sky ; 
Oxen low from the cheerless meadow, 
While the shrieking mew sails by. 
Above the bending willows, 
Across the foaming billows, 
The wild breezes rush, arid howl with dreary moan ! 
Alas! they speak to me 
Of one beyond the sea, 
Who, had but Fortune smiled, 
And our sad fate beguiled, 
Had not thus left me mournful and alone ! 


II. 
Clear Beacon-light of changeful ocean ! 
Oft—how oft, at closing day, 
Here have I sate with fond devotion, 
Gazing as ’twere my woes away ?— 
Ah! that thy breath could borrow 
From this true heart its sorrow, 
And waft all my prayers o’er yon dim and restless sea, 
To that far land, where dwells 
One, who all else excels ; 
And bid him, at this hour, 
When Mem’ry has most pow’r, 
Turn to the far gone past—and think of me! 
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THE PEACE-MAKER’S PANACEA? OR, OPEN QUESTIONS, 
A NEW SONG. 
Airn— When the kye come hame. 


Come all ye wrangling Liberals, give ear unto my song; 
A method new I'll tell to you to make the weak be strong: 
Whate’er dispute or difference among us there may be, 
We'll leave the question open, boys, and then we can agree. 
O then we can agree, boys, we surely can agree, 
We'll leave the question open, boys, and then we can agree ! 


Some bellow for the ballot-box, our freedom to regain, 
Some swear that soon the wished-for boon would prove the nation’s bane : 
How these could work in harmony ’twas difficult to see, . 
But leave the question open, boys, and then they can agree. 

O then they can agree, boys, they quickly can agree, 

We'll leave the ballot open, boys, and then they can agree ! 


My heart is sore that now no more our watchword is the Bill ; 
Some rave and storm for more Reform, some feel they’ve had their fill. 
Yet both of these at once to please no puzzle brings to me— 
Just leave the question open, boys, and thus they can agree. 
’ Tis thus they can agree, boys, harmoniously agree, 
Just leave Reform quite open, boys, and thus they can agree ! 


The Church or Crown to see put down, would fill some hearts with joy, 
And not a few the Peerage too are eager to destroy ; 
Some cravens in our company would keep up all the three, 
But leave the questions open, boys, and then we shall] agree. 
O then we shall agree, boys, how well we shall agree, 
Leave Church and State wide open, boys, and then we shall agree ! 


Some wish for war, that near and far our conquests may increase, 
Some, loath to fight though in the right, prefer a shameful peace ; 
But what’s the point of policy where thought should not be free ? 
So leave the question open, boys, and then we shall agree. 

'O then we shall agree, boys, at once we shall agree ; 

If peace and war no longer jar, we always shall agree t 


Our ship goes through the water well, with all her canvass spread, 
When hark! a ery of danger nigh—a rock is right a-head. 
Contending clamours urge her course to windward and to lee, 
But leave the question open, boys, and then we can agree. 

O then we can agree, boys, contentedly agree ; 

Tho’ ship and crew the day may rue, at least we shall.agree ! 


I’ve somewhere read, or heard it said, ere Whigs reform’d the land, 
A house divided ’gainst itself can never hope to stand : 
The idle tale is old and stale, and wiser men are we— 
We leave all questions open, boys, and thus we can agree. 
O thus we can agree, boys, can pleasantly agree ; 
Leave every question open, boys, and all may thus agree! 


Then come, ye jolly Liberals, whate’er your creeds have been, 
Your voices raise the Whigs to praise, and rally round the Queen. 
Whoever hate the Tory tribe, or love the penny fee, 
May leave all questions open, boys, and cordially agree. 

We'll cordially agree, boys, we'll cordially agree; 

For black and white may thus unite, and fiercest foes agree. 
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M. THIERS’S FOREIGN POLICY. 


Tue Pasha of Egypt has submitted 
—the Soult-Guizot Ministry has a re- 
spectable majority in the French 
Chambers—and thus the immediate 
prospect of a war in Europe has pass- 
ed away; but the interest and the in- 
fluence of the discussions which threat- 
ened to lead us into a war have not 
passed away. We feel that we hold 
the blessings of peace by a far more 
slender tenure than we had hoped and 
believed; a new scheme for adjusting 
the balance of power has been an- 
nounced ; new principles of interna- 
tional policy have been avowed; a 
new system of morals has been intro- 
duced into.the diplomacy of Europe ; 
an army of nearly a million of men 
was to have enforced these new doc- 
trines at the point of the bayonet ; and 
all this, because M. Thiers—ex-editor 
ofa French newspaper, a successful 
writer of revolutionary history, and 
late Minister for Foreign Affairs in 
France—was offended that England, 
Austria, Prussia, Russia, and Turkey, 
did not adopt his opinion rather than 
retain their own as to the precise 
amount of the Turkish territory which 
the sovereign of Turkey should assign 
to the Pasha of Egypt as his govern- 
ment. This must sound to the ears 
of sober men as something too absurd 
to be easily credible; nevertheless it 
is strictly true. For this cause alone, 
so far as it is possible to discover from 
his own statements as minister, M. 
Thiers was ready to hazard a war with 
all Europe. Turn it as we may, it is 
impossible to extract from his official 
statements any other ground of quar- 
rel than this—any other pretext for 
the measures he proposed to adopt, 
which led directly and almost inevi- 
tably to war. Then, it will be asked, 
had France guaranteed to the Pasha 
of Egypt certain limits, beyond which 
his government, as a vassal of the Sul- 
tan, should not be reduced? Not only 
had no such engagement been con- 
tracted with the Pasha; but France 
had formally pledged herself to main- 
tain the integrity of the Ottoman 
empire, which the Pasha was avow- 
edly endeavouring by force to dis- 
member. Were all the other powers 
of Europe conspiring to set aside 
some ‘previous promise or engages 


ment to France—to violate some ex- 
isting treaty? Far from it. They 
were only carrying out to their legi- 
timate results, engagements to which 
France herself was a party. Were 
they trenching on any pre-existing 
rights of France? No; they were 
only aiding a sovereign to enforce 
over a rebellious vassal rights of so- 
vereignty which France herself did 
not pretend to question. But they 
may have been secretly concerting 
measures to exclude France from her 
share in an enterprise which, it is ad- 
mitted, was but the performance of 
previous engagements to which France 
was a party! Quite the reverse. She 
was repeatedly invited to join the 
other powers—concessions were made 
to her wishes, for the purpose of in- 
ducing her to join; but she declined 
the proposals. Was any insult offer- 
ed to France? Her government nes 
ver pretended that France had been 
insulted by any one of the allied 
powers, and neither recalled any one 
of its ambassadors, nor suspended its 
diplomatic intercourse with any one 
of the courts. Had M. Thiers any 
reason to suspect that the allies intend. 
ed to-seek any accession of territory, 
any exclusive advantage to them-. 
selves? Not the smallest: for the al- 
lied powers had solemnly pledged 
themselves neither to seek nor to ac- 
quire either the one or the other. 
Could there be any reason to suspect 
that they contemplated ultimate hos- 
tilities against France? Far from it. 
Not one of them armed—not one of 
them prepared for war. France alone 
augmented her army, and assumed an 
attitude of defiance and of menace. 
Was there any thing in the nature of 
a coalition formed for such an object, 
so new and so dangerous, that France 
or any other power had a right to de- 
nounce it, and to arm to oppose it? 
France herself was the first to sug- 
gest, and the first to endeavour to 
form a similar coalition for the same 
purpose. Was M. Thiers, then, but 
the tool of a sovereign, ambitious and 
warlike, seeking the fame of a con- 
queror, and therefore eager to pick a 
quarrel? The King of the French is 
one of the most prudent as he is one 
of the ablest of sovereigns ; and his 
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whole effurts, since he was raised to 
the throne, have been directed to the 


maintenance of peace abroad and tran- 
quillity at home. Far from encou- 


raging the policy of his minister, he . 


has dispensed with his services, at 
some hazard to himself, rather than 
allow M. Thiers to follow out his 
views to their inevitable result. 

But, if the reasons assigned by the 
French Minister are so obviously in- 
adequate to account for the line of 
policy he thought proper to adopt, 
there must have been some secret, 
some unavowed motive for his con- 
duct. We are of opinion that there 
was; and we think that, in the state- 
ments he has made to the Chambers 
since he has ceased to be minister, we 
find indications of what these motives 
were, sufficiently intelligible to explain 
them. But it will be necessary first to 
trace briefly the history—the rise and 
progress of this Eastern question. 

The state of things out of which 
the recent discussions on the Eastern 
question arose, had their origin in 
the invasion of the Turkish province 
of Syria by the Pasha of Egypt. 
Taking advantage of the shock which 
the Ottoman empire had received 
from a disastrous war with Russia, and 


of the discontent which the, reforms of 
the late Sultan, and the belief that he 
was subject to Russian domination in 
his councils, had excited in the Ma- 
hometan population of Syria, Mo- 
hammed Ali rebelled against his mas- 


ter. The Porte seeing its armies de- 
feated, its fortresses taken, and find- 
ing its remaining military means in- 
sufficient to resist the armies of the 
rebel Pasha, which were advancing 
on Constantinople, applied to its allies 
for assistance, and, first of all, to 
England. But at that moment Great 
Britain, whose fleets were employed 
at the Texel and in the Tagus, had 
not a single ship of the line in the 
Mediterranean, and believed herself 
unable to afford the Sultan the assist- 
ance and the protection he required. 
France had already begun to entertain 
a tender feeling for the Pasha of 
Egypt. He was surrounded by officers 
who had served in her armies, and 
she sympathized with the successes 
which he obtained chiefly by means 
of their military skill and gallantry. 
She had coveted Egypt, and, having 
failed in her attempts to acquire it by 
conquest, she desired to possess a do» 
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minant influence in the councils of its 
governor. The Sultan turned to 
Russia for aid, and a Russian army, 
promptly sent to defend Constanti- 
nople, encamped almost under the walls 
of the city, on the Asiatic shore of the 
Bosphorus. 

England and France, justly alarmed 
for the consequences of the step which 
their own denial of aid to the Sultan 
had rendered inevitable, set about ar- 
ranging the differences between him 
and the Pasha. Russia refused to 
take any part with the other media- 
tors, or even to discuss the question 
of the limits which should hereafter 
divide the subordinate government of 
the Pasha from the rest of his sove- 
reign’s dominions ; but determined to 
maintain her military position at Con- 
stantinople till the Pasha should have 
withdrawn his army within the terri- 
tory, whatever it might be, which 
should, on the conclusion of an ar- 
rangement, be assigned to him as his 
government. By the mediation of 
England and of France, matters were 
adjusted. Syria and Candia were 
added to Egypt, and with Arabia, and 
Mecea, and Medina—the holy cities 
of the Mahometans—formally con- 
signed to the government of Moham- 
med Ali, subject to the payment of a 
stipulated tribute. 

Thus was Turkey, whose integrity 
France and England had long declared 
to be necessary to the balance of 
power in Europe, by an arrangement 
concluded under their mediation, vir- 
tually divided into two hostile powers, 
This was a grievous error or a great 
misfortune. No man who was ac- 
quainted with the East believed that 
harmony could exist—that peace could 
be preserved between the sovereign 
and his subject in the relative posi- 
tions in which they had been placed. 
No man could doubt that the victori- 
ous vassal must become the rival of 
the sovereign he had humbled; or 
that the sovereign would eagerly seek 
for an opportunity to retrieve his tar- 
nished reputation, and to re-establish 
the authority he had lost. . 

On the retreat of the Egyptian 
army, Russia withdrew her troops 
from the Bosphorus ; but then it tran- 
spired that she had taken advantage 
of the necessities of the Sultan, and of 
the presence of her army, to obtain 
from him a treaty of defensive alliance, 
pow known by the name of the Treaty 
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of Unkiar-Skelessi, To this treaty 
were annexed secret articles, which 
assigned to Russia alone the protec- 
tion of Turkey, and the power to close 
the Dardanelles. The evil results of 
the course they had taken, were now 
more fully appreciated by England 
and by France. They protested 
against the secret articles of the trea- 
ty, declaring that they would act as if 
these had not existed; and they re- 
ceived for answer, that Russia would 
act as if their protest had not existed. 

This state of things involved two 
great and obvious evils. Turkey had 
been placed under the sole protection 
of that power, of whose views in re- 
spect to her, the governments which 
considered her integrity and independ- 
ence essential to the balance of power, 
and necessary to the tranquillity of 
Europe, were naturally the most jea- 
lous; and the creation ofa rival power 
under the Pasha of Egypt, by dividing 
her against herself, had not only di- 
minished the Sultan’s power of re- 
sisting foreign aggression, both by 
directly reducing his means, and by 
giving him two distant frontiers to 
defend instead of one; but it had also 
placed him in more humble depend- 
ence upon his protector, and promised 
to furnish occasions which otherwise 
could not have arisen, for the active 
interference of Russia, and the pre- 
sence of her troops in his dominions. 
Yet this is the very state of things, to 
perpetuate which M. Thiers was in- 
clined to make war upon all Europe. 

From this time forward, though 
France and England continued to act 
in concert, their views had begun to 
diverge. France had begun to seek, 
in the exercise of her influence over 
the government of Egypt, a compen- 
sation for that which Russia had ac- 
quired at Constantinople, and, in the 
support of this power, a counterpoise 
to that which Russia was supposed to 
have permanently secured to herself 
by her intimate alliance with Turkey. 
She had not, it is true, abandoned the 
principle of the necessity of maintain- 
ing the independence of Turkey ;. 
that is, its existence as a separate 
state in Europe under the reign- 
ing dynasty: but she was preparing 
to give a new interpretation to her de- 
clared intention to maintain its integ- 
rity—she was reconciling herself to 
the idea of seeing it exist in fragments, 
and of seeing those fragments under 
VOL, XLIX. NO. CCCIII. 
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different or opposite foreign influ- 

ences. France had not avowed these 

views; on the contrary, she appeared 

to act in concert with England, whose 

views had a different tendency. Eng- 

land, sensible of the evils resulting 

from the condition of Turkey—from 

her division, and her dependence on | 
Russian protection—desired to see her 

strong, united, and emancipated from 

the exclusive influence of any one 

foreign power; but, regarding as a 

primary object the maintenance of the , 
repose of Europe, she determined to 
exert all her influence to preservé 
things asthey were, rather than hazard 
the consequences of a collision between 
the Sultan and the Pasha; she deter- 
mined fairly to try theexperiment, and 
to endeavour to draw fromthe Pasha of 
Egypt the support to the Sultan which 
he has been represented as able and 
willing to afford. When, in spite of 
her exertions to bring about a sincere 
reconciliation, dissensions arose be- 
tween them, she announced to both, 
that he who should strike the first 
blow would be regarded as an enemy 
to the peace of Europe; and, aided by 
other governments, succeeded for a 
time in restraining them from actual 
hostilities. At length, Mohammed 
Ali collected a numerous army near 
the frontiers of his government in 
Syria, and this movement was re- 
garded as a hostile demonstration by 
the Porte. At the same time, the 
agents of the Pasha were found in 
triguing with the Arabs of Mesopota- 
mia, subject to Bagdad; and an Egyp- 
tian force, penetrating through the 
heart of Arabia, violated the territory 
of that pashalic from the south-west, 
and occupied the town of Graine, at 
the mouth of the ancient Palacopas. 
The Sultan was thus forced to prepare 
the means of defending himself against 
menaced hostility on one side, and 
against actual invasion on the other, 

Mohammed Ali had now also openly 
announced his intention to assert 
his own independence, and by these 
acts of contumacy and of aggression 
had violated the agreement between 
him and the Sultan, which had been 
arranged by the mediation of England 

and of France. 

The army of the Sultan crossed the 
frontier, and the Pasha, trusting to the 
ignorance which prevailed in Europe 
of his proceedings in Arabia, boldly 
declared that the Sultan was the ag- 

I 
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ressor—an assertion which M. Thiers 

as confidently repeated in his corres- 
pondence. The battle of Nezib, in 
which the Turkish army was routed, 
and the death of the Sultan Mahmoud, 
which occurred before intelligence of 
this defeat could be communicated to 
him, seemed to have completed the 
disasters of Turkey ; but the measure 
of her misfortunes was not yet full. 
Her fleet deserted to the rebel Pasha, 
not without some grave suspicions 
that the French admiral had connived 
at the defection. 

The experiment of maintaining in 
harmony, or even in peace, these two 
rival states in one empire, had been 
tried, and had signally failed. The 
avowed objects of all the powers of 
Europe had been the strength, the 
integrity, the stability, and the inde- 
pendence of the Ottoman empire. 
The result was dismemberment, de- 
gradation, and disaster ; defeat of her 
armies, defection of her fleet, and de- 
pendence on Russia for protection. 
Europe, and especially England, was 
called upon to repair her previous 
error. The treaty of Unkiar-Ske- 


lessi had not expired ; the same emer~ 
gency which had before carried the 


Russians to Constantinople seemed to 
be on the point of recurring ; Russia 
had, by treaty, been constituted the 
avowed protector of Turkey. The 
advance of Ibrahim Pasha would have 
been the signal for another occupa- 
tion of the capital by Russian troops, 
and probably for the renewal of 
former engagements, which might, 
perhaps, have perpetuated the exclu- 
sive protection of Russia. England 
and France endeavoured to arrest the 
march of the victoriousarmy of Egypt; 
and France, as the power to which 
the Pasha most leaned, and in whose 
views towards himself he had the 
greatest confidence, interfered most 
efficiently to dissuade him from push- 
ing his advantage, and thereby for- 
cing Europe, which could not submit 
to see Turkey destroyed, at once 
to declare against him. She was de- 
' sirous to prevent the Pasha from fur- 
nishing a pretext for a second occupa- 
tion of Constantinople by a Russian 
army, and preferred arresting him in 
the midst of his success, to hazarding 
the consequences of a measure which, 
in the event of his advance, she knew 
to be almost inevitable. So important 
did it appear to France and to Eng- 
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land that Russia should not be per- 
mitted alone to assume the protection 
of Constantinople, and to occupy so 
important a position, that the propriety, 
in that event, of forcing the Darda- 
nelles was discussed between them. 
M. Thiers asserts it was proposed by 
England, and rejected by France ; 
other members of the French Govern- 
ment assure us it was proposed by 
France, and rejected by England. 
By whichever it was proposed, the fact 
of its having been discussed at all, is 
sufficient evidence of the importance 
attached by both to the preservation 
of the Turkish capital from exclusive 
military occupation by Russia, and to 
the control of Mohammed Ali's move- 
ments, which threatened to furnish a 
pretext for such a proceeding. 

Though the Pasha agreed to keep 
his army within the frontiers of his 
own government, he refused to restore 
the Turkish fleet; and he had formally 
and officially intimated his intention 
to declare himself independent. But 
the representatives of England, France, 
Austria, Russia, and Prussia, at the 
court of the Sultan, by a collective 
note announced tothe Porte the deter- 
mination of their governments to main- 
tain the integrity of the Ottoman em. 
pire, of which Mohammed Ali had 
formally declared his intention to ef. 
fect the actual and permanent dis- 
memberment. Thus all the powers 
who had concurred in making that 
communication to the Porte, were at - 
direct issue with the Pasha. 

Russia, justifying herself, no doubt, 
on the ground of her defensive alli- 
ance with Turkey, of the permanent 
interest she had in maintaining the 
tranquillity of a neighbouring state, 
and in preserving her relations with 
the Porte, did not conceal her inten- 
tion tointerfere. The danger of per- 
mitting the intervention of Russia 
alone between the Sultan and his vas- 
sal, was felt by all Europe; and there 
was little reason to hope, if Russia 
proceeded alone to act on her avowed 
intention, that the peace of Europe 
could be preserved. England, Aus- 
tria, and Prussia had only one object in 
view—to preserve the integrity and 
independence of the Ottoman empire, 
and the tranquillity of Europe, of 
which they considered that integrity 
and that independence as necessary 
conditions. But France had other 
interests at stake. While she sought, 
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in concert with the three powers 
above named, to exclude Russia from 
Constantinople, and had pledged her- 
self to maintain the integrity of the 
Ottoman empire, her sympathies, her 
hopes, and her wishes were not the 
less directed to Egypt and to Syria. 
She was opposed to the occupation of 
Constantinople by Russia, and still 
more to the march of a Russian army 
into Asia Minor, not merely because 
it might bring a formidable rival to the 
shores of the Mediterranean, and dis- 
turb the balance of power in Europe 
unfavourably to her ; but also because 
it would shake the authority of Mo- 
hammed Ali, “and threatened to de- 
stroy the hopes she had indulged of 
profiting by its permanent establish- 
ment. She desired to see Turkey 
rescued from the exclusive protection 
of Russia; and yet she dissuaded her 
allies from depriving Mohammed Ali 
of the power which had rendered that 
protection necessary. She considered 
it dangerous, as it certainly was, that 
Russia should be permitted to retain 
the exclusive protection of Turkey ; 
but then she evinced a desire to place 
herself in a similar position with re- 
spect to Egypt and Syria. Still she 
never declared her wishes: on the 
contrary, her government professed 
its entire adherence to the principles 
asserted in the collective note of the 
Five Powers. 

England had from the first declared 
her conviction, that the only reasonable 
solution of the question—the only ar- 
rangement which promised security to 
Turkey, or repose to Europe—was the 
restoration of every thing excepting 
Egypt to the immediate government of 
the Sultan. The French government 
admitted that this would bethe most de- 
sirable of all arrangements, but refused 
to co-operate with the Allies in effect- 
ing it; first assigning as her reason, that 
naval means would be inadequate to 
effect the object contemplated, and 
that the march of an European army 
into Turkey, for the purpose of driving 
Mohammed Ali out of Syria, would 
be more dangerous to the independ- 
ence of Turkey and to the peace of 
Europe, than the present state of 
things between the Sultan and the 
Pasha. At a subsequent time, however, 
France shifted her grounds of objec- 
tion to the plan—abandoned her own 
principle of the danger of resorting 
to force—expressed her readiness to 
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co-operate with the Allies in coercing 
Mohammed Ali if he should reject 
certain proposals which she suggested, 
and acknowledged that her real diffi- 
culty was not that which she had hith- 
erto put forward, but one which arose 
from domestic considerations ;—that 
is, from the opposition any such mea- 
sures would encounter from a large 
partyin France. But finding that she 
could not persuade the Four Powers 
to agree to an arrangement, which, by 
her own admission, might require the 
employment of force to effect it, and 
which, if effected, would have left 
matters in nearly as bad a state as 
before, on the 27th September 1839, 
the French government officially com- 
municated its plan, in opposition to 
those which had successively been 
proposed to it by the Four Powers ; 
and when we compare that plan with 
the principles which the French go- 
vernment had maintained, and still 
continued to profess, it certainly does 
require some ingenuity to reconcile 
them. 

Lord Palmerston, in his note of the 
31st August, refers to a despatch from 
Marshal Soult of the 17th July 1839, 
which was communicated officially to 
the Four Powers ;—to the collective 
note of the 27th July 1839, signed by 
the representative of France, as well 
as by those of the other Powers, and 
presented to the Porte; and to the 
speech of the King of the French to 
his Chambers in December 1859— 
and says :—* In these documents the 
French government declared its de- 
termination to maintain the integrity 
and independence of the Ottoman 
empire under its present dynasty, as 
an essential element of the balance of 
power, and as a security for the pre- 
servation of peace; and it also asserted 
in Marshal Soult’s despatch its reso- 
lution to oppose, by all its means of 
action and influence, every combina- 
tion which might be hostile to that 
integrity and independence.” Yet, in 
little more than two months after the 
gallant marshal had penned this com- 
prehensive and unequivocal announce- 
ment of the views and intentions of 
France, the French government 
proposed, as a means of securing the 
integrity and independence of Turke 
«‘ that Mehemet Ali should be made 
hereditary governor of Egypt, and of 
the whole of Syria, and governor for 
life of Candia, giving up nothing but 
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Arabia and the district of Adana. 
The French government, however, 
did not say that it knew that Mehe- 
met Ali would consent even to this 
arrangement ; nor did it declare that, 
if he should refuse to accept it, France 
would join in coercive measures to 
Compel him to do so.” 

“ Tothis plan,” (says Lord Palmer- 
ston) “of course her Majesty’s govern- 
ment could not consent, because it 
would be even more objectionable than 
the present state of things; inasmuch 
as, by giving Mohammed Ali a legal 
and hereditary title to a third of the 
Ottoman empire, which he now only 
occupied by force, it would at once be 
a virtual, and would at no distant time 
be a real dismemberment of that 
empire.” 

But the French proposition involved 
another absurdity, which Lord Palmer- 
ston does not notice. To give up Ara- 
bia and to retain Syria, was virtually 
to retain both. The French govern- 
ment could not be ignorant that, so 
long as Mohammed Ali retained both 
Egypt and Syria, it was folly to talk 
of the Sultan’s holding Arabia. The 
whole amount of concession, therefore, 
which the French government desired 
to see Mohammed Ali make to his so- 
vereign, was the immediate surrender 
of Adana, and the reversion of Candia 
on the death of the Pasha; in return 
for which the Sultan and his allies 
were expected to consent to the formal 
and legal dismemberment of Turkey. 

We leave it to the French diplo. 
matists to reconcile their declared in- 
tentions with the manner in which 
they proposed to effect them. 

Here the negotiation with France 
ought, perhaps, to have ended. ‘ But 
her Majesty’s government, in order 
to prove its anxious desire to come to 
an understanding with France on these 
matters, stated that it would waive its 
well-founded objection to any exten- 
sion of Mehemet Ali’s authority 
beyond Egypt, and would join the 
French government in recommending 
to the Sultan to give to Mehemet Ali, 
in addition to the Pashalic of Egypt, 
the administration of the lower part of 
Syria, provided that France would 
engage to co-operate with the Four 
Powers in coercive measures if Me- 
hemet Ali should refuse this offer.” 

** This proposal, however, was de- 
clined by the French government; and 
that government now declared that it 


could not possibly co-operate in any 
coercive measures against Mehemet 
Ali, and could not therefore be a party 
to any arrangement to which Mehe- 
met Ali should not spontaneously 
consent.” 

It was now sufficiently obvious, that 
whatever might be the views or wishes 
of the French government, France 
was determined to do nothing towards 
adjusting the differences between the 
Sultan and his subjeet, which could 
in any wise tend to improve the posi- 
tion of Turkey; and that, if the in- 
tegrity of the Ottoman empire was to 
be preserved, it must be without the 
intervention of France, or even in op- 
position to her wishes. 

She had increased more and more 
the distance which separated her from 
the Four Powers, while.they had been 
advancing towards her; and she had 
put it beyond all doubt that she valued 
more the strength and stability’ of 
Mohammed Ali’s government, than 
she did the integrity of the Ottoman 
empire, which she had engaged to 
maintain. But hitherto she had con- 
tented herself with refusing to co-oper- 
ate in any coercive measures against 
the Pasha of Egypt. 

This was the state of things when 
M. Thiers came into office. He had 
been at the head of the new govern- 
ment about two months, when a fresh 
overture and a new concession to the 
wishes of France was made through 
M. Guizot. To the lower part of 
Syria it was now proposed to add the 
fortress of St Jean D’ Acre, to be held 
for life by Mohammed Ali. But at 
the same time it was intimated that 
neither England nor Austria would 
consent to recommend the grant of 
hereditary tenure to Mohammed Ali, 
in regard to any part of Syria; and 
M. Guizot was informed that this was 
the utmost extent to which the Four 
Powers could go in the way of con- 
cession, in order to obtain the co- 
operation of France, and that it was 
therefore their last offer. 

It will be recollected that this was 
a negotiation between the Four Powers 
on the one side, and France on the 
other, for the purpose of arranging 
the terms on which France would con- 
sent to co-operate with them, in oblig= 
ing Mohammed Ali to evacuate cer- 
tain portions of the Sultan’s territory 
which he held by force, and in coer- 
cing him if necessary. It was not 
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a negotiation with Mohammed Ali, 
to know what would satisfy him. 
The question was not what he would 
agree to give up, but what the Sultan 
and the Five Powers of Europe should 
permit him to retain. It was a nego- 
tiation based upon the collective note 
by which the Five Powers had an- 
nounced their union, for the purpose 
of adjusting this question, and in which 
they had called upon the Sultan to ab- 
stain from any separate negotiation 
with Mohammed Ali. ‘This was, 
therefore, a question which France 
had to decide for herself on its own 
merits—on her own view of what was 
just and expedient—and calculated to 
effect the objects which the Five Powers 
had originally united to accomplish. 
But what was the course pursued by 
M. Thiers? He immediately com- 
municated this new proposition to the 
Pasha of Egypt, consulted with him as 
to the propriety of accepting it, and 
ultimately rejected it because the 
Pasha had rejected it; thus making 
common cause with Mohammed Ali, 
without having given any warning of 
his intentions, and at a time when he 
left Turkey and the Four Powers, 
who were negotiating with France for 
her co-operation, to believe that the 
French government might still be in- 
duced to co-operate with them, in con- 
sideration of the concession they had 
made to her wishes. That there 
might be no doubt of the perfect un- 
derstanding between the French go- 
vernment and the Pasha of Egypt in 
their opposition to the views of the 
Four Powers, M. Thiers rejected 
the proposal that had been made to 
France, on the express ground that 
** Mohammed Ali would not consent 
to any division of Syria, unless com- 
pelled thereto by force. That France 
would not co-operate in the employ- 
ment of force against Mohammed Ali 
for such a purpose; and therefore 
France could not be a party to the 
proposed arrangement.” But this was 
not all. The French ambassador at 
Constantinople secretly endeavoured 
to persuade the Sultan to disregard 
the advice of the Five Powers—of 
which France herself was one—to ab- 
‘stain from any direct negotiation with 
Mohammed Ali, and to make no ar- 
rangement with the Pasha without 
the concurrence of the Five Powers ; 
and “earnestly and repeatedly pressed 
the Porte to negotiate directly with 
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Mohammed Ali, and to make an ar- 
rangement with the Pasha, not only 
without the concurrence of the other 
Four ~Powers, but under the single 
mediation of France, and according to 
the particular views of the French 
government”—that is, in direct op- 
position to the views of the Four 
Powers. M. Thiers, so long as he 
was in office, dented the truth of this 
statement; he even instructed the 
French ambassador in London offi- 
cially to deny it; and he affected great 
indignation when he learned that his ne- 
gation of the fact had not been believed : 
but since he has been out of office, if 
his speeches have been truly reported, 
he has not only admitted the truth, 
but he has attempted to justify the 
proceeding. Ofthe fact there can be 
no doubt; yet this same M. Thiers has 
the folly to talk of France having been 
deceived by England, and to speak 
loftily of making every sacrifice to 
maintain the honour of France! 
France had thus separated herself 
from the Four Powers, by attempting 
to negotiate, under her own exclusive 
mediation, an arrangement of the differ. 
ences between the Sultan and Moham- 
med Ali, which was entirely opposed to 
the views of the Powers with whomshe 
had united herself for the purpose of 
effecting that arrangement—she had 
separated herself from them, by uni- 
ting herself with Mohammed Ali in 
opposition to the interests of the Sul- 
tan, and in furtherance of the dismem- 
berment of Turkey ; and she had per- 
haps still more effectually separated 
herself from them, by attempting to do 
these things in secret, while she was 
professing a desire to co-operate with 
the other Powers forthe arrangement of 
the differences between the Pasha and 
his sovereign. M. Thiers did not even 
leave to himself the slielter of the sub- 
terfuge, that the policy of France had 
been changed with the change of her 
ministry. If he had decided on ex- 
tricating France from the embarrass« 
ment of all concurrence with the 
other Powers in their future proceed- 
ings, it was his duty to have announced 
that decision tothem. If he proposed 
still to negotiate with them, for the 
purpose of endeavouring to discover 
some middle course on which they 
could agree to co-operate, what could 
be more dishonest than to preserve the 
semblance of such a negotiation, while 
he was endeavouring to circumvent 





them by-secret negotiations at Con- 
stantinople and Alexandria ? 

On the 28th of April, M. Guizot, 
the ambassador sent to England under 
M. Thiers’s government, wrote to the 
Turkish ambassadorin London : “ The 
undersigned has the honour to inform 
H. E. the ambassador of the Sublime 
Porte, that in conformity with in- 
structions he has received from the 
King’s government, he is ready to 
seek, (rechercher,) with the representa- 
tives of the Courts of Austria, Great 
Britian, Prussia, and Russia, the best 
means to bring about in the East an 
arrangement which may put an end 
to a state of things so contrary to the 
common wish of the Five Powers, 
and to the interests of the Ottoman 
Porte.” 

M. Thiers was therefore, through 
the ambassador of his government in 
England, leading the Porte and the 
Four Powers to hope, that some plan 
might be devised by which France 
should co-operate with them for the 
arrangement of these matters; and 
the way in which he set about effect- 

- ing this object was, to enter upon se- 
cret and separate negotiations to ren- 
der such an arrangement impossible, to 
disconcert their plans, to dismember the 
Ottoman empire, to place the Sultan 
at the feet of Mohammed Ali, and to 
encourage the Pasha, by assurances of 
the concurrence of France in his 
views, to reject such proposals as he 
knew the Four Powers, on behalf of 
the Sultan, intended to propose to 
him. And yet he pretends to say that 
England separated herself from 
France suddenly, unexpectedly, un- 
courteously, deceitfully. But M. 
Thiers flattered himself that his in- 
trigues had not been discovered, and 
he affected still to be carrying ona 
negotiation forarranging a perfect un- 
derstanding between France and the 
Four Powersas to the means by which, 
what he still represented as their 
common objects, were to be accom- 
plished. He had rejected what had 
been announced to him as the ultima- 
tum of England and the Powers that 
acted with her; but he had the folly to 
imagine that England would not se- 
parate herself from France, even after 
France had separated herself from 
England. 

But M. Thiers, in his extreme cle- 
verness—as clever men who are not 
very honest will sometimes do—out- 
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witted himself. He believed, and was 
led to believe by some who ought to 
have known better, that the popular 
feeling in England in favour o the 
French alliance was so strong, that 
whatever might be the views of France 
in regard to this Eastern question— 
however widely they might differ from 
those of the British government—he 
had only to maintain his ground, and 
prosecute his own scheme ; for that no 
British minister could venture to 
hazard a separation from France on 
this or any other. question, without 
being overthrown and routed by the 
indignation of the people of England. 
«© We have been told that Russia, de- 
sirous to put England and France at 
variance, fostered these delusions in 
the mind of M. Thiers; but though 
Russia has many sins to answer for, 
and though the bear is every where a 
dangerous animal, we are not inclined 
to think it was the Great Bear that 
misled M. Thiers on this occasion. 
We rather think it must have been 
some cub of our own rearing.” How- 
ever this may be, there is little doubt 
that M. Thiers was deceived—that he 
permitted himself, notwithstanding the 
warnings that had been given, not 
only that the Four Powers had deter- 
mined to make no further concessions 
to France, but that they had decided 
to proceed without the co-operation of 
France, if that could not be obtained 
on the terms they had proposed—not- 
withstanding the course he had him- 
self taken at Alexandria and at Con- 
stantinople, so obviously leading, if 
discovered, to an immediate decision 
on the part of the Four Powers to pro- 
ceed at once with the measures, the 
execution of which was only suspend- 
ed because they hoped to induce 
France to co-operate in carrying them 
into effect—notwithstanding all these 
things, M. Thiers, we verily believe, 
was deceived—but deceived only by 
his own vanity and folly, and those of 
his friends. 

Lord Palmerston calmly pursued 
his course, neither irritated by the 
chicanery of M. Thiers nor dismayed 
by the secession of France. He knew 
that there was no Englishman of any 
class whose opinion was worth asking, 
who would not have rejected with 
scorn any proposal to truckle to a 
foreign power, or who would be in- 
fluenced by considerations of party to 
oppose what he conscientiously be- 
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lieved to be for the honour and the 
interests of his own country and of 
Europe. : 
England had at all times regret- 
ted the position in which Turkey 
had been placed since Mohammed 
Ali had occupied Syria. Believing 
that the independence and the integ- 
rity of that empire, which was acknow- 
ledged by all to be necessary to the 
tranquillity of the world, had been 
perilied by the ambition and the 
rapacity of that chief, she desired to 
see him restrained within limits con- 
sistent with the repose, the security, 
and the freedom of action of the 
Turkish government ; and feeling that 
the force of public opinion in Europe, 
and the weight of the alliances which 
the influence of that opinion had en- 
abled her to form, put it in her power 
to do a great act of justice, and to re- 
place the affairs of the East in a posi- 
tion which all parties had united in 
considering desirable, if attainable; 
she set her seal to the work, and on 
the 15th July the treaty was signed, 
which defined what were to be the 
future relations of the Pasha of Egypt 
with his master—which decided that 
the quarrels between them, whatever 
inducements any particular power 
might have to foment or to perpetuate 
them, should not continue to be acon- 
stantsource of irritation and of alarm to 
Europe—that the Ottoman empire 
should cease to be under the protec- 
tion of only one power, and should in 
future have for its guardians all the 
powers who were interested in main- 
taining it—that the people of Syria, 
weary of the tyranny under which 
they had been groaning, should be re- 
stored to the milder sway of the sove- 
reign, their desertion of whom they 
had expiated by years of misery and 
degradation—and which, above all, 
exhibited: to the turbulent spirits, 
whom nothing but anarchy could 
please and nothing but rapine could 
satisfy, an union of nations mightier 
than all the rest of the world combined, 
ranged in defence of justice, of order, 
and of general security and peace, 
United, it is true, but for a special pur- 
pose, yet proving the possibility of 
such an union, whenever the repose of 
the world should be threatened, or 
when the restlessness of the ambi- 
tious, or the excited passions of licen- 
tious men should again call them to~ 
gether to protect the peaceful, the in- 
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dustrious, and the good, against the 
aggressions of the violent, the rapa- 
cious, and the unprincipled. 

M. Thiers found, when it was al- 
ready past remedy, that he had played 
a game too cunning to be wise—that 
he had left to France neither allies to 
support her, nor the consciousness of 
having acted a high and generous 
part to sustain her. He felt that he 
had degraded the gallant and chival- 
rous nation, over whose destinies he 
presided for a time, to the level of 
his own petty proceedings ;—without 
the calmness of courage, he hurriedly 
prepared for war—without the firm- 
ness of virtue, he shrank from the 
contest. He failed even in that mo- 
ment of enthusiasm to identify himself 
with the exalted amongst his fellows; 
and having proved himself unequal to 
the emergency, slunk back to lead the 
crowd of revolutionary demagogues 
and mercenary adventurers, to which, 
notwithstanding his eminence as a 
writer, and his success as a politician, 
it is obvious he had always belonged. 

We compare, with a pride unabated 
by any paltry distinctions of party, the 
whole conduct, character, and bearing 
of the British Minister, as exhibited 
in these transactions, with those of the 
Minister of France. It is not the su- 
perior judgment and talent displayed, 
though that is sufficiently conspicu- 
ous. Neither is it the loftier, the more 
dignified, or, to use an. exclusively 
English expression, the more gentle- 
manlike tone of his proceedings, 
though that too is remarkable ; but it 
is the more exalted morality, the higher 
standard of honesty and truth, which 
marks the difference not only in the 
men, but in the nations which are to 
judge them. 

On the 27th of June, M. Guizot in- 
timated to Lord Palmerston that M. 
Thiers had rejected the ultimatum of 
the Four Powers, on the express 
ground that it was not agreeable to’ 
Mohammed Ali. On the 15th July, the 
treaty was signed. On the 17th, it 
was communicated officially to M. 
Guizot, for the information of his go- 
vernment; and as soon as it was 
known in France, M. Thiers and his 
organs shouted their war-whoop, 
which was echoed back from all parts 
of the country. The revolutionary 
press, whose mutterings, like the rum- 
bling in the depths of a volcano, had 
for some time been giving portentous 
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warning of evil to come, exploded in 
an eruption of mud and filth, heaping 
upon England and every thing Eng- 
lish, a profusion of the most oppro- 
brious abuse; and the foremost, the 
foulest, the fiercest, and the most false, 
were the organs of M. Thiers, the 
French Minister, which could not have 
the excuse of ignorance to palliate their 
malignity. Every artifice was resorted 
to, every bad feeling was appealed to, for 
the purpose of inflaming the passions 
ofthemultitude. Thepeople of France 
were told that they had been insulted, 
that their interests were endangered, 
that they had been deceived, deserted, 
and betrayed by England, and that the 
Four Powers had united chiefly for 
the purpose of degrading France to 
the position of a second-rate power. 
For a moment the majority of the 
French nation seemed to be deceived 
by the clamour, and the ery “to arms,” 
became all but general. The Eng- 
lish families residing in France were 
hooted, insulted, and threatened with 
violence by the populace; some unof- 
fending individuals were actually pelt- 
ed in the streets, only because they 
were English. Fresh levies were 
ordered—credits for large sums of 
money were cpened—the military and 
naval arsenals, cannon founderies, and 
powder manufactories, were actively 
engaged night and day in preparing 
the army and the navy of France for 
war. Paris was to be fortified, and the 
work was commenced. Cavalry horses 
were purchased from all quarters, 
and the army was to be raised to near- 
ly a million of men. The navy of 
France was at that time supposed 
to be stronger in the Mediterranean 
than that of England, and it was 
loudly called upon to vindicate the 
honour of the country, by attacking 
and destroying the British fleet. But 
this was before the fall of Acre. Eu- 
rope looked on for some time in as- 
tonishment at the tumult—at a whole 
nation apparently converted into a 
frantic mob—and as it was hardly pos- 
sible to believe that so much excite- 
ment could have been produced with- 
out provocation, men began to doubt 
whether some grave insult had not 
-been offered, or some sérious injury 
inflicted upon France. They doubted 
whether peace could now be preser- 
ved, because they imagined that there 
must be some cause for war. 
Then came the explanations— France 


declared her desire to maintain peace 
and the balance of power, but conti- 
nued to prepare for war. She com 
plained of not having been allowed 
another last opportunity to join the 
allies; but did not renounce the views 
which had made that union for the ob- 
jects in question impossible. She re- 
newed her refuted arguments against 
the course which the Four Powers 
had decided to take, and declared that 
she was no longer pledged to use her 
moral influence in furtherance of the 
objects of a treaty in which she had no 
part. Shecomplained of noinsult, of no 
injury, of no rights invaded, of no pre- 
viously established or admitted prin- 
ciples violated. She contented herself 
with objecting to the plan of the Four 
Powers exclusively on the ground of 
the difficulty and uncertainty of its 
execution, and the dangers which she 
apprehended from these causes, not to 
France—not to Mohammed Ali—but 
to Turkey, and, as an ultimate conse- 
quence, to the peace of Europe. In her 
first communication, therefore, after 
the signature of the treaty, she took 
precisely the same ground she had 
taken before. She introduced no new 
element into the discussion. She put 
forward no new ground of differ- 
ence with the Four Powers; the only 
change in their relative positions was 
this, that they had actually signed a 
treaty which they had given her to 
understand they would conclude with- 
out her, if she continued to retain the 
opinions which she avowed she did re- 
tain. There was therefore no obvious 
cause for all the excitement of the 
people, or the virulence of the press, 
or the warlike preparations of the 
government of France. Having re- 
peatedly been warned, that if the co- 
operation of France could not be ob- 
tained, the Four Powers would pro- 
ceed without it ; if she had intended in 
that event to arm, she ought unques- 
tionably to have given notice of that 
intention ; andthe Four Powers had a 
better right to complain of their having 
been unprepared for the course France 
had taken, than she had to say that she 
was unprepared for the conclusion of 
the treaty ; for she had been informed 
of the probability of that event, and 
had given no iutimation of any inten- 
tion to assume a warlike attitude if it 
should occur, But she had done 
something else. She had made it 
plain that her real objects were differ- 
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ent from her avowed objects. She 
had made it impossible to believe that 
her sole object, or even her main ob- 
ject, was to maintain the integrity and 
the independence of Turkey; for it was 
impossible to believe either that the 
plan she proposed would conduce to 
that result, or that she could be so 
much deceived as to imagine that it 
would. No doubt could remain that 
her government conceived it had an 
interest in securing to Mohammed Ali 
his power and his possessions, which 
could not be founded on a desire to main- 
tain the integrity and theindependence 
of Turkey ; because the means by which 
that interest was to be maintained or 
established were incompatible with 
either, though it must have been re- 
garded as more valuable to France than 
both. She had thus given the only in- 
telligible ground of suspicion, and she 
added to it the only comprehensible 
cause of offence that had been given in 
the course of the whole proceedings, 
by making covert attempts to frustrate 
the objects of the Four Powers in the 
midst of a negotiation, which she car- 
ried on professedly for the purpose of 
devising some plan which all could 
agree to aid in accomplishing. 

If all hope of coming to any under- 
standing with the Four Powers was 
avowedly at an end, then she can have 
no right to complain that she was not 
again invited to join with them be- 
fore the treaty was signed. If, on the 
other hand, she entertained a desire, 
and thought there was any hope of 
coming to an understanding, she could 
have no right to attempt by secret 
means, and pending the negotiations, 
to carry out her own views in direct 
opposition to those of the Four Powers ; 
but they had an undoubted right, when 
they discovered these proceedings, to 
assume that all negotiations with 
France to obtain her co-operation were 
useless—that to remove them would 
be insincere and undignified—a mere 
mockery—that they had in fact been 
terminated by acts of her own govern- 
ment, so unquestionable in their moral 
character, that her Minister, while he 
remained in office, never ventured to 
avow them. 

The warlike preparations of France 
were carried on with increasing energy 
and activity, and it became obvious 
that M. Thiers had excited passions 
he could not control—that he had put 
in motion a power he could not re- 
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strain. But it was also questionable 
whether he desired to restrain it. He 
had been carried into power on the 
rising tide of popular excitement, in 
opposition to the wishes of the sove- 
reign, who submitted’ to a constitu« 
tional necessity when he called upon 
him to form an administration. He 
was aware that not only the Court, 
but the great mass of the most intelli- 
gent and the most respectable of the 
French people were opposed to him; 
and, seeking to strengthen himself 
against these influences, he bid higher 
and higher for the support of the re- 
volutionary party—of all the turbulent 
and the discontented—of all who were 
the enemies of established order and 
peace—till at length he found that he 
must either prepare to go to every ex- 
tremity they might demand, or to lose 
the hold he had on the only part of 
the nation that adhered to him. The 
whole scheme of his government had, 
from the first, been founded on keep- 
ing alive popular excitement, by re- 
viving revolutionary associations, and 
reminiscences of the military successes 
of the empire. With this view, he 
had devised the scheme of bringing to 
France the body of Napoleon. He 
fancied that, by flattering the vanity 
of the nation, and by setting himself 
up as a leader of the people, as the 
representative of the revolution and 
the eulogist of the empire, he could 
identify himself with the love of glory 
which is inherent in the nation, and 
thus perpetuate his own influence, and 
control or overawe the Court, and 
become a sort of little substantive 
power in Europe. But M. Thiers 
had neither the position nor the talents 
which were required to play the game 
he proposed to himself. He imagined 
that, when he produced a great move- 
ment, he was exerting a great power ; 
he forgot that the evidence of real 
power is not so much to produce as to 
control a great movement, and to 
direct it to the accomplishment of 
great objects. He had indulged in 
dreams of grand projects in various 
quarters, and had fancied that, by his 
superior diplomacy alone, he could 
counteract the plans for the pacifica- 
tion of the East, which his predeces- 
sors had been content with rejecting 
as not suited to the views of France. 
Finding his intrigues discovered, his 
diplomacy unsuccessful, the .Four 
Powers united by a formal treaty, 
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and their plan of operations matured, 
he fancied that by assuming a threat- 
ening attitude—by preparations for 
war on a great scale—by exciting the 
spirit of military enterprize, and the 
hope of conquest in France, he could 
overawe the more cautious of the 
Four Powers, and break up the coali- 
tion. He did not perceive that the 
preparations he was, making, and the 
re-appearance in France of that spirit 
which had carried war into every king- 
dom, into every district, almost into 
every hamlet in Europe, could not fail 
to make the Four Powers unite more 
closely for their own defence; and that 
of all the means he could have devised 
to give permanence to that alliance, 
and to place it in opposition to France, 
not merely on the Eastern question, 
but more permanently for the protecs 
tion of Europe against the spirit which 
France was evincing under the excite- 
ment he had produced, none could be 
more effectual than those which he de- 
sired toemploy. This was one of the 
fundamental errors of M. Thiers’s po- 
licy—an error if he desired peace, a 
more fatal error if he desired war. 

Another fundamental and essential 
error in M. Thiers’s policy, which we 
may notice here, was this, that it was 
founded on an exaggerated estimate of 
Mohammed Ali's moral influence and 
military force. M. Thiers, however, 
is not responsible for having origin- 
ated that error. Count Sebastiani 
was under the same delusion ; but M. 
Thiers made it the foundation of his 
policy. All his calculations were pro- 
fessedly founded on the erroneous as- 
sumption, that not only could Mo- 
hammed hold out until the spring, but 
that the result of the contest was 
doubtful, and that time would there- 
fore be given, and opportunities af- 
forded him, by the protracted resist- 
ance he had encouraged the Pasha to 
make, to break up the coalition; or, 
if that should be impracticable, to give 
such countenance and support to his 
protegé in Egypt, as with the mena 
cing attitude Francehad assumed, and 
the doubtful result of the contest, 
might have enabled the French go- 
vernment to interpose with effect. 
Admiral Stopford and Commodore 
Napier, with their sailors and marines 
—the most unceremonious of diploma- 
tists, destroyed this speculation. 

The delusions caused by the course 
M. Thiers had taken, and by the lan- 


guage he had held through the press 
of Paris to the French nation, were 
partly dispelled by the publication of 
Lord Palmerston’s note of the 31st 
August. That note gave so clear and 
so full a statement of the whole course 
of the negotiations; so fully vindicated 
England from all the charges which 
had been brought against her by the 
war party in France; and exposed so 
temperately and with so much deli- 
cacy, but at the same time so unequi- 
vocally, the doubtful and tortuous 
course of the French policy, especially 
of M. Thiers’s proceedings—that men 
looked amazed to find how visionary 
was the fiction which the press of Paris 
had imposed upon the French nation. 
People began to ask, what all this 
clatter meant—what possible ground 
for war the government of France 
could find in this treaty, or in these 
negotiations. They felt that nothing 
but a determination to have war at 
any price, could lead France to seek 
in these proceedings a pretext for 
war; and that, if the alliance with 
France could only be preserved by 
permitting her to domineer over Eu- 
rope, it could not be purchased at 
such a price, valuable as they had 
been wont to consider it. But they 
felt, too, that its value was diminished 
in proportion to the insecurity of the 
tenure by which it was held; and they 
perceived, with pain and sorrow, that 
adversity had not tamed, and that 
prosperity had not soothed the rest- 
less spirit, ever prone to aggression, 
which had made one of the most ene 
lightened and powerful nations of the 
earth a source of renewed anxiety to 
all around her—which seemed to make 
her unfit for peace or for tranquillity 
—the disturber of the repose of Eu« 
rope—the bane of its peaceful pros- 
perity and of her own. 

M. Thiers s note of the 8th October, 
in answer to Lord Palmerston’s of the 
3lst August, was an epitome of the 
French Minister’s character—clever, 
but not profound—displaying cou- 
rage where there was no chance of 
opposition ;—it abandoned the only 
ground on which there was any differ- 
ence of opinion, for it left Mohammed 
Ali’s claim to Syria to be decided by 
the fate of the contest which had then 
commenced. , 

But it laid down a new principle ; 
for it assumed that the present condi- 
tion of the Pasha of Egypt is essen- 
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tial to the balance of power in Europe; 
that is, that the dismemberment of the 
Ottoman empire is essential to that 
balance of power to which France had 
already declared that the integrity and 
independence of the Ottoman empire 
was essential. This is merely fol- 
lowing out the error of the position 
M. Thiers had maintained all along ; 
viz. that Turkey would be strength- 
ened by being divided into two hos- 
tile powers. ‘ But the opinion of the 
Turkish government,” says Lord 
Palmerston, “‘ which may be allowed to 
be a competent judge in this matter, 
has for some time been, that the con- 
tinued existence of Mohammed Ali in 
his present state of military power, 
and with his hostile intentions towards 
the Sultan, is incompatible with the 
internal peace and integrity of the 
Ottoman empire, and destructive to 
the independence of the Sultan as re- 
.gards his relations with foreign 
powers; and undoubtedly the expe- 
rience of the last few years has too 
fully shown that the opinion is not 
unfounded.” 

It must be quite unnecessary to 
point out the pettiness of M. Thiers’s 
attempt to seem bold, when he declares 
that France will not permit Moham- 
med Ali to be deprived of Egypt, al- 
though the Sultan had announced that 
the Pasha was deposed; for he ac- 
knowledges in the next sentence, that 
he had received from some of the 
Four Powers, and we now know that 
he had received from England, an as- 
surance that this measure was not con- 
templated, and that the announcement 
of the Sultan was not intended to be 
carried into effect, if Mohammed Ali 
submitted. 

It is needless to follow M. Thiers 
through all his subsequent inconsis- 
tencies. He had already pressed his 
war policy as far as his sovereign 
thought was consistent with the pre- 
servation of peace; and when he de- 
sired to push it further, the King 
of the French refused to accede 
to the Minister’s proposals, and a 
change of government was the conse- 
quence. The new ministry, at the 
head of which were Marshal Soult 
and M. Guizot, gave, in these two 
names, the most satisfactory pledge 
to Europe, that henceforward the 
policy of France would be fair and 
honourable—that every effort would be 
made to preserve peace abroad and 
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tranquillity at home—and thatthe pase 
sions of the multitude would: no long- 
er be regarded as the chief political 
But the 
question still remained to be decided, 
whether this new ministry would 
receive the support of the majo- 
rity of the French Chambers. That 
question has now been decided in 
their favour; but we confess that 
we regard the long debate which led 
to that result, as one of the most 
interesting and alarming that has ever 
occurred. We do not now enter into 
the enquiry, whether M. Thiers’s real 
views are to be deduced from his pub. 
lic professions while he was minister, 
or from his subsequent confessions 
when out of office ; but that he should 
have hoped to strengthen himself in a 
public assembly of what we must pre- 
sume to be a fair representation of the 
most intelligent classes of the French 
people, by announcing that he had 
acted with insincerity throughout his 
whole administration of the affairs of 
the nation ;—that when he appealed 
to the treaties of 1815, he secretly in- 
tended to have violated them—to have 
seized the Rhenish provinces of Prus.- 
sia and the Balearic Isles of Spain ;— 
that when he declared France to be 
disinterested in the course she had 
taken on the Eastern question, his real 
opinion was quite the reverse; for that 
he believed she had an instinct which 
led her to desire the establishment of 
a great power in Egypt and Syria, 
that she might exercise a dominant 
influence in its counsels ;—that when 
he professed a desire to preserve 
peace, he was only trying to gain time 
until the spring, that he might be the 
better prepared for war ;—that when, 
in his note to Lord Palmerston, he 
pretended to leave Mohammed Ali's 
right to Syria to be decided by the fate 
of the contest then carried on, he 
meant the reverse of what he said, 
and had no intention of leaving it to 
be decided by the result of that con- 
test ;—that, though he had not con- 
sidered the Treaty of London as an 
insult while he was Minister, he re- 
garded it as a gross insult to France, 
now that he was out of office :—that 
this open profession of public profli- 
gacy and bad faith should in his opin- 
ion have been calculated to gain him 
additional support in the French 
Chambers, ought to the French na- 
tion, and especially to the French 
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Chambers, to be one of the most hu- 
miliating faets that ever was recorded, 
To us and all the rest of the world 
it is one of the most alarming. Is 
there then in France a powerful party 
which can approve, and in the Cham- 
bers a large section which can ap- 
plaud, such sentiments? The fact is 
undoubted, and the inference is ine- 
vitable. If that party should get into 
power, Europe can find security in 
nothing but in her armies. From 
such men, professions and promises 
would be but empty sounds, and trea- 
ties but waste paper. But we have 
too much respect for France, to be- 
lieve that she can ever again desire to 
have her national honour intrusted to 
their keeping. We cannot believe 
that a nation which, whatever may be 
the errors or the weaknesses of its 
character, is pre-eminent for its in- 
telligence, its gallantry, and its chival- 
ry, will continue, when the excite- 
ment produced by misrepresentation 
has passed away, to countenance, still 
less to identify itself with, delinquen- 
cies which would have disgraced a 
Chinese mandarin, or a petty chief in 
the deserts of Africa. We thank God 
no British Minister, either in or out 
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of office, dares to propound such doe- 
trines to the British Parliament; and 
melancholy and distressing as is this 
spectacle which the French Cham. 
bers have afforded, while such state- 
ments were not only listened to, but 
cheered, we derive from it this con- 
solation, that in whatever else the 
French nation may excel us, we, at 
least, can claim this superiority, that 
no man in England would venture, 
even in private, to defend a disregard 
of public faith and principle, even far 
less profligate than that which has 
been applauded by nearly one-half of 
the French Chamber of Deputies, 
Europe will appreciate the difference, 
and we verily believe, that we have 
gained more by the high principle 
and morality which has character. 
ized the proceedings of the British 
nation and of its government in these 
discussions, than even by the brilliant 
suecess which has attended our arms 
in Syria, where the British navy has 
shown the world that peace has but 
added to its power, and that whenever 
war may call it into action, it is ready 
and able, as heretofore, to assert for 
England the dominion of the seas. 
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